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INTRODUCTION. 

Tbb period with which we are to deal in the present volume 
XEDges from 1 748 to 1798, thus including almost two genera- 
tions, and more great names in our literature than any 
other ' Age * included in this series. In some of its aspects, 

as iiii Lige ill wliich continental travel was still a mark of 
distiuctiou, or as the period of WarerJey and Redgauiiiletf 
it seems singularly remote ; while in others it is strangely 
near to us, and, indeed, it is f9.r from easy to realize that 
the present gracious occupant of the English throne is the 
granddaughter of George III., whose reign, commencing 
in 1760, coyers nearly the whole of our epoch. Two genera- 
tions pass across the scene, yet there must have been not 
a few old men who, having witnessed the fall of Sir 
Robert Waipole, the great military successes of 1759, and 
the disasters and humiliations o£ 1781, lived on to see the 
signal triumph of British Conservatism iu the Peninsular 
War, the oyerthrow of Napoleon, and the rise in the heavens 
of that brilliant literary constellation of which Scott and 
Byron, Wordsworth and Shelley, were luminaries. Horace 
Waipole himself, who had an interview as a child with 
George I., lived down to 1797, and his Letters tLmi Memoirs 
are a chronicle in hrief of his time. 

In literary development, as in all the essential factors of 
civilization, the age was one of rapid and vigorous growth. 
It is, however, a noteworthy fact that from the time of 
Coleridge and the great Bomantic Binaissaaoe there have 
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been a number of critical writers of no mean order, who 
have carried out a kind of literary boycott of the eighteenth 
century, or who, having made a rapid incurrion to deltver 
Blake and Chatterton, and possibly Gray, from the bonds 
of a century into which (they i)rotest) they must have got 
by mistake, luive denoiirn-ed the age unsparing!}^ as dull 
and unprincipled, ugly and brutal. As the fourteenth 
century with the thirteenth, so, entirely to its disadvantage, 
the eighteenth century has been contrasted with the seven- 
teenth, audits general tone held up for public reprobation/ 

Like other periods, the eighteenth century has its ugly * 
and depressing sides ; its distaste for the uukiiowii, the mys- 
terious, the transcendental is a feature especially repugnant 
to enthusiastic liomanticists, by whom a dislike for prosaic 
common sense, however great the prose may be, is genuinely 
and sincerely felt; it is a recognized tendency, moreover, 
in a generation to underrate or to despise the achievements 
of its great-grandfathers. . Some such considerations as 
these may serve to explain a portion of the critical reaction 
against the tendencies of the eip^htetuth century, but they . 
by no means explain the whole of it. Many of the im- 
putations against the century are intelligible enough, but 
when we come to the reiterated charge of dullness we are 
driven to account for the phenomenon as another illustra* 
tion of the human weakness for depreciating things of the 
qualities of which we are ignorant, of describing a ierra 
incoynita as au arid desert, as the outcome, in brief, less 
of prejudice than of ignorance. 

Up to the time of Swift the great scliolars of Western J 
Europe were prone to assume a complete and exhaustive 
knowledge of all extant literature, and, indeed, many of I 
their treatises read as if they were designed to -show how 
many authorities the learned writer could cite upon any 
given topic. At a time when a library of about a thousand j 
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folio Yolamee might be held to comprise the whole of 
learned and polite literature worthy of the name, the claim 

was not so prepoeterons as it might now appear. Yet the 

pedantry of this kind of pretension \vas so mercilessly 
lashed by Swift and his disciples that it has never again 
reared its head ; and since his day the press has been so 
prolific, and the over population of our Ubiaries has ad- 
Tanced to such a pitch, that a reader, however omniyorous, 
has perforce to neglect huge tracts of literary territory. 
How is he to arrange his itinerary with the least possible loss 
of pleasure and instruction to himself ? It is for an answer 
to this question that the man of books turns as to a guide- 
book to tlie literary critic. EiiuLiud has produced some 
great literal y guides from the time of Addison to that of 
Matthew Arnold; but can it be said that onr criticism 
has progressed pari piusu with oar enormous book-pro* 
duetion, or 'that the ability manifested has been anything 
like in proportion to the increasing importance of the 
critic's function ? When in a great library one asks to be 
conducted to the presses devoted to English critical litera- 
ture, one can hardly fail to 1»e f^truck by tlie extreme |)aucity 
of the achievements of our critics as a whole ; regarding 
the vague and irregular tracks which they have left over 
the vast region of English literature, can one fail to cast 
an eye of admiration, not unmixed with envy, upon the well- 
beaten HnHer of French literary criticism? Bewildered, 
then, as he often is by a lack of adequate direction, or eyen 
more probably misled by the extreme importance attached 
by his journal to the * Books of tlie Week,' it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that the reader of to-day adopts the 
ingenious method of elimination to which we have already 
adverted, and stigmatizes as dull a period with which his 
opportunities of acquaintance have hitherto been strictly 
limited. He is, in truth, arriving at the conclusion that 
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the eighteenth oentuzy is dull^ by the Bftme process that 
many Englishmen prononnce €(ernuui literatnie to be 
stupid, and bj which Gleorge IQ. doubtless decided that 

much of Shakespeare was • sad stuff.* There was an old 
superstition that the application of a deaAl hand was a sure 
remedy for swellings, and when one is vexed by the tumidity 
with which so much work o£ a purely ephemeral order is 
acclaimed, one is irresistibly tempted to prescribe a sereie 
application of the great literature of the dead past— to be 
well rubbed in. How much better, indeed, if in tlie wise 
words of Fronde, *each age studied its own faults, and 
eudeavoured to mend them, instead of comparing itself 
with others to its own advanttige * ! 

It would be interesting, and not perhaps unamusing, if 
we had space to deal here with the yarious attempts that 
hare been made by well-meaning critics to juggle with the 
chronology of the eighteenth century. One demonstrates 
oonvinctDgly that it begins in 1660, while another would 
retard its commencement until 1714. Nor is opinion less 
divided as to when it should close; one authority says 
1748, another 1760, another 1782, and yet again, 1798. 
In French eyes, it is needless to state, not merely a century 
but a whole era came to an end in 1789. The consensus 
that Johnson and Ohatterton were of different centuries is 
almost OTcrwhelming. Such vagaries are laughable enou|^, 
and it would certainly be conyenient if we could palm 
Hartin Tupper off upon the twentieth century, or ignore 
the fact that no English poet in the mneteenth had so wide 
a circulation during his lifetime. 

Assuming, as a mere working hypothesis, that the 
eighteenth century commenced on January 1st, 1701 (12 
William III.), and concluded on December Slst, 1800 (41 
George III.), we shall now endeaTOur within the briefest 
limits of space to consider, first, how far the specific charges 
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brought by the Bomantic Bchool of critics againtt the age 
(and espedalty tbe period 1748*1798) are well fotnidecl, and 

then, while fully admittiiig the faults and the failures with 
wlii< li hiiTuanity in the eigliteentli rontiiry is especially 
chajgeabie, to appeal to some of its more distinctive achieve- 
ments in justificatioii of its claim, as one of the greatest 
erealave periods in our national annals, to a somewhat 
larger share of the regard and yeneration of English readers 
than it has of late been the fashion to accord to it. 

In regard to the sweeping but reiterated charge of 
dullness, in addition to what "sve have already said, we can 
only claim that the great names in any one of our chapters 
constitute a sufficient refutation. If the first chapter, with 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and Gray, prove inconclusive, take 
the seoond, with Boswell, Chesterfield, and Walpole; here 
sorely we hare no less than three sereral refactions, for 
the state of mind of the man who can describe Boswell's 
biography or Walpole's LeUers as doll is to the ordinary 
literary ima^rination luilhinkable. l'eo[jle of the critical 
calibre of Georc^e III. may perhaps yet be found to call 
Fielding dull, and Cowper brutal, and Uncle Toby unprin- 
cipled ; but if Sheridan and duUness are convertible terms, 
we may reasonaUj expect to hear that Shakespeare is 
shallow, Milton no scholar, Hume obtuse, Tennyson coarse, 
or George Meredith stupid. 

In the foregoing incomplete enumeration, the reader will 
perceive that the names of Uvo men of genius, the most 
conspicuous of our period — those of Edmund Burke and 
Robert Bums — are omitted. The contrast between these 
two men is a singular one — Burke perhaps the loftiest and 
Bams the homeliest^ in the best sense of homely — ^that 
our literature has to show. The man who enunciated in 
memorable words the fundamental principle that * magna- 
nimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom, and a 
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great empire and little mindg go ill together,' was pre* 
emiuently one whose first characteristic was loftiness of 
thought. It would be impossible to find among our senators 
(and he did more than mj man to invest the Hoose of 
Commons with the dignity and grayity of a senate) a name 
freer from suspicion of meanness or selfishness. His 
appeals are alwajs made to the nobler sentiments of men, 
which so few Eugliah speakers venture to address. He is 
not ashamed to employ arG^uments which in the hands of 
less earnest men, tating their ideas at second-hand, would 
degenerate into claptrap. He addresses his audience, not 
merely as politicians and voters, but as Englishm^, as 
professed statesmen, assembled for the common purpose of 
YiTifying and directing an empire. Turning to Robert 
Burns, so deservedly the idol of an inspiring local patriot- 
ism, so perfected yet so typical a product of the chapter of 
his country's literature that beg-an with Allan Ramsay, 
who has ever more truly and powerfully appealed to that 
sense and feeling of home, which it was the special glory 
of the eighteenth century to draw out to its full maturity, 
than that Ayrshire ploughman when he sang: 

' To make a iiappy fireside clime 

To weans and wife ; 
That's the trae patlios and sablime 

Of human life.' 

The ugliness of the eighteenth century is often insisted 
upon, and that not only by readers of the diatribes of a 
prejudiced witness like Dickens, but also by many who 
have studied the unlovely aspects of life as depicted by 
Fielding and Smollett, by Hogarth and Bowlandson ; audit 
is certainly true that there lingered on until the close of the 
century Init too many features of a semi-barbarous past. 
The English were always regarded as an inartistic race, and 
in 1775 a great German eesthetic critic laboriously de- 
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monstrated that high art was inconceivable in England— 
this at the yerj moment when the greatest school of pointing 
in the eighteenth centnrj, and the greatest that England 
has known, was deTeloping its fullest powers. It is Tezy 
possible that the eclectics of to-daj have a firmer taste than 
that of the architect of Strawberry Hill ; but it is very far 
indeed from sure that in those arts whi( ii hklv be said to 
]^roclaim the general artistic sense of the peo|>le, such as 
architecture, furniture, and costume, we are in any degree 
superior to our forefathers in the days of Chambers and of 
Chippendale. In any case it can only haTC been by a queer 
freak of irony that the nineteenth century has been impelled 
to pronotmce judgment npon the nglineas of the eighteenth. 
A Tery able foreign obserrer has discerned two qnite 
different Englands occupied by men of our race in this 
island of Great Britain to-day : 

*If } ou mean the KiiLihiiul of Jane Ansten, of Cleorgc Kh'ot, of 
Thomas Ilanly, you imagine a country of large silent pastures 
with a fresh and clear verdure, spotted in white and red by 
recnnibent eatile, leisurely chewing the cud, of spacious manor* 
hotiRes sitaato at the eiid of a perspective of anceslrsl oaks, of 
deep lanes which wind towards peaceable little hamlets, of saug 
parsonages tapestried with hoaeysuckle ; here and there a little 
English chnrch rears its weatlierwom granite tower against a 
gray sky, sending ont every Snnday over solitary iields its 
Imnnonious chixne of church-going bells. You perceive countri- 
fied visages, the heavy mstie figures of labourers, prosperous 
formers with faces ruddy and massive* sitting stiff and straight 
In their gigs as they drive to the neighbonriDg market, clean- 
shaved parsons, pale and arislocratic of feature, alumni of Oxford 
or Cambridge, related to tiie squire in all probability, or at least 
to the squirearchy ; then the squire himself witli cneigetic and 
clean-cut countenance* brisk and alert in gesture, strong and 
virile in carriaire, but moat at ease in the saddle, and visible 
oftenest to liis fellow-parishioners over the hedges, riding his 
favourite hunter. A strong and ancient hierarchy here of 

b 
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patriarchal pattern, in which each individual falls at once into 
tHe place that birth aBsigns him, and is sufficiently content to 
remain there — a human existence calm and regular, the same to- 
day as a hundred years since, sharing peacefully in the large out- 
door life of plant and animal silently going on around. 

* Bat there is a second England very different from this. Here 
one perceives vast expanses of bricks under a livid sky, lit up 
by a vague gleam from a blood-red sun, contorted chimneys 
emitting steady spirals of dense smoke, miles of yellowish streets, 
with occasional strips of Mack water shaded away into the mist, 
washing with leaden trlcani the shadowy sides of hutre vessels 
and cf barges laden with coal, hnmense (juays frniged with 
interminable warehouses, and Imun' nnd sinister-looking cranes 
and derricks, all of a wearying and oppressive sameness ; enorm- 
ous tunnels penetrate tlie soil, and down through the darkness, 
to the accompaniment of the tremor of machinery and the noise 
of engines and whistles, lialf stilled by the close sulphurous odour 
of the nether air, pale men of haggard mien and faces worn by 
nervous anxiety and struggle are hurried automatically along.' ^ 

The first tableau lepreBentB the England of small towns 
and populons fields, as it remained with little alteration 

down to the time of Gilbert White ; the second is a picture, 
but slightly exaprs^eratcd, of the indudti ial Eugland which 
is more especially the product of the nineteenth century. 
When this century reproaches its predecessor upon the 
ugliness exhibited in its national life, we may expect the 
suburb to take up its parable and lecture the country upon 
deformity of outline. 

The critics who are devoted to Eomantidsm find the 
eighteenth century dull and ' middle-aged,' prosaic and 
uninspired; yet the more we investigate beiuw the surface, 
the clearer traces do we find of the Komantic movement, 
which is implicit in a constant series o£ writers from Dyer 
and Thomson to Ohatterton and Blake. 

^ A. Chevrillon, Sydney Smith el {9 Bmai89ane$ de9 Jdi99 Uh^ 
TQIU9 en Angleierre^ 1894, 
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Whoa Addison began his famous snnrey of the poetic 
exoeUenoes of Milton in The Spectator he was content to 

examine Paradise Lost under the four heads of the Fable, 
the Characters, the Sentiments, and the Language. But, 
as we kuow, he finally emerged from the stage in which 
he considered this judgment sufficiently complete, and dis- 
covered a principle of poetical appeal which enabled him 
to transcend mere formal considerations bj substituting 
the power to affect the imagination for the Aristotelian 
test of symmetry ; thereby emphasizing the fact that the 
achievement itself, and not the means taken to secure that 
achievement, ought to be the first object of a critic's con- 
sideration. Johnson's training was too scholastic, his mind 
too magisterial, and his instincts too conservative to re- 
linquish the old-fashioned formal tests of exceOence in a 
play or a poem. The critical canon of Addison nerertheless 
formed a germ which was to fructify abundantly during 
the eighteenth century. 

But if even in Queen Anne's time a contrary current is 
discernible, in a period so rich and various as the Age of 
Johnson, the danger of a sweeping generalimtion (rnvh as 
' devoid of romantic feeling *) is exempUtied in a much 
more striking fashion. The breath had scarcely left the 
body of the Grand Monarque before an intrigue was set 
on foot to dispute the provisions of his will. So with the 
critical testament of Pope: within a few years of his 
death we find Joseph Wartou repudiating its anthoritj, 
and denying to Pope the liighest kind of |h ). t ic (excel- 
lence ; while Thomas Warton m his noble monument to 
early English Poetry exalted * fancy and invention * at the 
expense of the Augustan qualities of good sense and judg- 
ment. Both literally and metaphorically the end of Pope's 
leign was marked by the substitution of 'landscape* 
schemes (of such artists as Bridgeman and Kent) for the 
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formal gardens (of Le Notre, the gardener of Charles IT., 
aad his successors* London and Wise), in whicli the trim- 
ness of Loo was grafted upon the spacious geometry of 
Yersoilies. Johnson, as we know, summarized a Highland 
peak as * a considerable protuberanca ' ; when he got to 
* snch a place as a writer of romance might have delighted 
to feign/ he regarded it with unfeigned disgust ; he fully 
shared Goldsmith's resentment against * hills and rocks 
that intercept every prospect,* and he may well have 
inspired Gibbon's description of Caledonia as a region of 
'gloomy hills assailed by the winter tempest, lakes con- 
cealed in blue mist, and cold and lonely heaths over which 
the deer of the forest were, chased by a troop of naked 
barbarians/ On the other hand, we have Gray extaeiS over 
the mountain monotones of Ossian, and pronouncing with 
an almost Ruskinian earnestness upon the obligation of 
mountain pilgrimage ; while m successors of Thomson, 
such as Beattie and Cowper, we can. trace very clearly the 
succession of the great landscape school of English poetry. 
If, on the one hand, we find Chesterfield expressing his 
unspeakable contempt for the frivolons pedants who 
occupy their minds with * knicknacks, butterflies, shells, 
etc.,' ' we must, on the other, find a place in our synopsis 

' Cf. : * No piping iiui fiddling, I beseech yon ; no days lost in 
poring upon almost imperceptible and CViwieo*. . . .* The 

* nohto earl, to whose mind thm was ' nothing so illiberal and 111. 
bred as audible laughter,' made a partial exception among the 
BcienoeB in favour of astronomy. * Ask my friend rAbb^ Sallier 
to leeommend to you some meogre philomath, to teach you a little 
geometry and Mtronomy, not enough to absorb your attention and 
puxzle your intellect^;, but only enough not to be grossly igumutof 
either. I have of late been a sort of astronome wahyr^ 7not, by 
bringing la.st Monday, into the House of Lords, a hill for reform- 
ing our present Calendar, and taking tlie New Style. Upon which 
occasion I waa obliged to talk some afitronomical jaigon, of which 
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for Gilbert White, the first and greatest of our bedperow 

philosophers. JohusDii, a staunch upholder of the l'o|»t an 
concordat, did his utmost to smother witli contempt the 
literary exhumations and the * new-faiigied tricks,' the 
ancient ballads, and the new-old sonnetB which be saw 
spnngiDg into recognition : 

* Wheresoe'er I turn inv view, 
All is Htran^ yet nothing new; 
EndleRS labour all along, 
Endless labour to be wrong ; 
Fbraae thai time has flung away, 
Unooath words in disarray, 
Tricked in antique mff and bonnet. 
Ode and elegy and sonnet.' 

He employed similar weapons against Percy, and ilireat- 
ened poor Ossian with the bludgeon ; but the rising tide 
was too strong for him, though he did not live to see the 
flood. He eooid only express unqnalified aa^azcment at 
the performance of that 'extraordinary young whelp,* 
Thomas Chattertou. The infant genius of Chattertou was 
almost strangled by the false taste of the premature 
Grotliic revival ; but we hail with reverence such verses as 
these, expressing the aspiration of Eile's sprite : 

*To hear ihe c luintiy-song soim*l m luiiie ear, 
To hear the mai»sea of our holy dame, 
To vibw the crofls-aisles and the arches fair ! 
Through the half-hidden silver twinkling glare 
Of yon bright moon in foggy mantles dressed . . . ' 

as a protest against Smollett's sour and contemptuous 

I fli<l not understand one wonl, but got it by heart nn«1 spoke it by 
rote from a niast»'r' (Fehiuary, 1751-2). Tlie currout prejudice 
against Cliestcrheltl nntortiiTtate, for lie is not only the luost 
elegant, but also the moal diverting oi the prose aulliort> of the 
eighteenth century. 
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' disgust ' at the ' melancholj gloom ' o£ Liaooln and York 
Mia9ter. - Eren within the limits of the classical prose of 
our period we shall find a sufBldentlj marked contrast 

l)etween the stately periods of Gibbon and the dcliccite 
porcelain of Sterne, that first of prose impressionists. 
Sterne's sentimentalism, again, in one of those diversities 
which must disconcert the serious belief of those who 
would regard the centurj as a lofty but uninteresting 
plateau. It was primarily, perhaps, a protest against the 
rationalizing tendencies tiiat were preyalent — ^a plea for a 
morale de ccawr in place of the enlightened self-interest of 
official orthodoxy. The same movement — to supply an 
antidote, as it were, to the prevailing common sense — was 
carried into other and further extremes by Ann Raricliffe 
and Clara Reeve, in Zeluco and in the Longstvord of Thomas 
Leland. A mo're violent opposition still is that between the 
Ep^foniads and the Athenaids of the period, or the lifeless 
dogmatism of the rhetorical criticaster Blair and the 
exquisite lyrics of Burns and of Blake. The most robust 
believer iu tlu iiiiscreance of the eighteenth century can 
hardly fail to be staggered by such contradictions as these. 
Profoimder still lies the fact that this age of the negation 
of spirituality, of Fielding and of Hume and of Horace 
Walpole (who compared Damte with a Methodist parson in 
Bedlam), was also jUie age of the Wesley s, of the revival 
of mysticism and spirituality in religion, of' the most 
exquisite devotional hymns (such as those of Charles 
Wesley, Cowper, and Toplady), and (in Smart's Soncf to 
David) of the noblest poem wliich the ancient grandeur 
of the Hebrew psalmody has ever inspired. 

The unshaken believer in the immensity of modern pro- 
gress is fain to point to the hmtalUy of the age of whipping*, 
posts, and hulks and gin^hells and debtors' prisons, and, 
if necessary, to base our claim to have attained a higher 
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plane of monJitj and civilization upon pur emancipation 

from these evils alone. That great strides have been made 
nf»t only in police and sauitary administration, but iu 
general amenity of manners, sintn; the days of Jonathan 
Wild and of John Wilkes, is a fact satisfactory as it is 
undoubted; but if we come to take the measure of the 
general advance in the public sense of moralitj and of 
decency, ire shall find that the progress made between 
Drjd^'s day and the close of the eighteenth century was 
considerably greater than that made during the hundred 
years that have elapsed since the death of Horace Walpole. 
All the really j^reat steps that have been nuide in the direc- 
tion of eleyating the national conscience since the death of 
Dr. Johnson have been due to men trained at the close of 
our special period — among whom it suffices to name Howard 
and Wilberforce, 3Bentham and Bomillj. So much is 
chattered to-day of progress, and so much importance 
attached to the unaided efforts of Time as a finisher and 
perfecter of the human species, that the modern Engrlishman 
is in suniu real danger of looi^iug down upon his givat- 
great-graudfather as a very rude and unsophisticated being. 

Superficially the clumges due to the growth of machinery, 
and consequently of population and production, have been 
rery consideTable ; but the two great institutions whidi are 
in so many respects the backbone of our national life, the 
En«^1ish Church and the English public school, are essen- 
tially the same; no less distinctive and persistent has 
been the dispuaition of England to abide by its old aris- 
tocratic polity of governance — the ideal constitution of 
Burke discernible to this day beneath all the trappings and 
disguises that the ingenuity of Whig doctnuaires has 
devised for its benefit. The old 'Venetian oligarchy' 
that owed its origin to 1688 is no doubt enlarged since the 
day when a few hundred people, secure of their position, 
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fonned English society, and the atmoBphere of a compact 
and intimate amtocracj is reiy greatly modified. Tet in 
spite of reform and francbise and education bills^ the 
coimtnr, the army, the church, are goyemed hardly less 

exclusively thau in Johnson's day by the uoblesse and the 
gentry, reinforced, not as then, by the nabobs, but by the 
organizers and chieftains of the subsequently develo})ed 
industrial helotry — the second nation of Disraeli's 8ffbU ; 
now, as then, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say by 
wealth — wealth upon the condition of its being consoli- 
dated and extending oTer more generations than one. 
It is only necessary to scratch the surface of the ayerage 
Englishman of to-day, and to scrape off a few affectations 
of the hour and a few habits due to his superior command 
of machinery, to reveal a man almost identical in all i)ro- 
founder respects with his Johnsonian ancestor. As a eoun- 
terpwse to his increased power over nature he has lost 
some of the old indiyiduality — the result of the beach 
pebble attrition with his kind which is an ineyitable feature 
of the modem industrial life in our large towns. As a 
whole, however, the persistence of the type is that which 
is most palpable. The Eni^lish now and then seem a race 
apart, silently but none the less superbly eou scions of 
superiority, strongly insular, self-controlled and conserva- 
tiye, a nation of shop-keepers and colonists, envied (often 
yery unreasonably) eyen more than disliked by their 
neighbours ; a good deal less influential than they imagine 
in the eyolution of ike planet, yet yery influential, largely 
by reason of a literature amazing in its richness and 
variety, a literature which has been judged by competent 
critics in respect of its intensity and originality to rival the 
shapelier, and in some respects maturer, literatures of 
Greece and of Gaul. 
JQlaborate refutation is scarcely perhaps needed in answer 
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to those who would pretend to ignore, or systematically to 
depreciate, the achievements of the eighteenth century. To 
afiect not to perceive a century which of necessity looms so 
large in the receding past were about as sensible as to try 
to evade the laws of perspective: attempts to minimize 
the value of large aud orii^iiiiii work in literature, however 
well concerted aud iugeiiious, can never attain permanent 
success. In this particular case it is only fair to say that 
the defects with which the eighteenth century is charged 
by a superficial criticism are not in any way distinctive^ 
are not in reality peculiar to the eighteenth century at all. 
It is when we come to examine the great qualities of the 
period that we shall find its genuine and characteristic de- 
fects throw 11 into a proper relief. 

Few wuuld deuy that the first twelve years of our period 
were not only decisive, but together form an epoch which 
in importance as regards results has scarcely been equalled 
in our annals. Then were firmly laid the foundations of 
our over^sea empire ; then was perfected that new species 
of literary product, the novel, which in the hands of its 
greatest masters has exercised an empire even more world- 
wide over the minds and 1 magiuatious of men. It is cer- 
tainly very curious to note that this great and germinal 
period was heralded by a literal y forecast (not altogether 
devoid of skill and insight) in which scarcely a vestige of 
hope for the future is allowed to penetrate through the 
general atmosphere of gloom and depression. The author, 
John Brown (1715*1766), expounded his views in An 
\ Estimate of the Mannert> and PrincijyJes of the Tivi€i> (1757), 
a book which in Cowper's verse ' rose like a j>a]jer kite and 
charmed the town,' and which iu sober prose went through 
S67eral editions. 

'AdmitUng that his .conntrymen Iv^ve still Bome ipirtt of 
liberty, some humanity, and Bome c(^uity, Bruwn argues tbat 

\ 
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their chief characteristic is a rain, luxurious, and selfish effem> 
inac/.** At our sehools the pupils leain words, not things; 
university profesBorships are siDecnies ; on the grand tour our 
young men learn foreign vices without mdening tibeir minds ; we 
gu to dinner in chairs, not on horseback, and spend money on 
foreign cookery instead of plain English fiure; conversation is 
trivial or vicious ; for solid literature we read silly plays, novels^ 
and periodicaky though, amidst this general docay of taste and 
learning, one great writer, to wit Warburton, bestrides the 
narrow world like a colossus ** ; the fine arts are depraved ; opera 
and pantomime have driven Shakespeare into tlie background ; 
our principles are as bad as our manners ; religion is universally 
ridiciiledt and yet our irreligion is shallow; Boliogbrdce is 
neglected, not because he is impious, but because he fills five 
quarto volumes, whilst Hume^s flimsy essays may amuse a break- 
fast table ; honour has gone with religion ; we laugh at our vices 
as reiiresented on the stage, and repeat them at home without a 
blnsli ; public spirit has declined till a minister is reganleil as a 
prodigy for simply doing his duty, and if the domestic affections 
are not extinct, we may doubt whether their survival is not 
another pnxtf of our e^minacy. The professions are corrupt 
'with two exceptions, law and physic are still tolerably sound, 
because dire ctly useful even to the most selfish and effeminate ; 
but our politicians arc mere jobbers, and our officers mere gam- 
blers and bullies ; whilst our deigy have become, and deserved 
to become, contemptible, because they neglect their duties in 
order to sluni])er in Ftalls, *' haunt levees," or follow the gainful 
trade of election jobbiiipr. Low spirits and nervous disorders 
Imve notoriously increased, and made us incapable of self-defence ; 
our c()\vardic<> appeared in 1745, and was due not to a decay of 
spirit in the lower orders, but to the prevalence amongst their 
superiors of the sentiment which led a gentleman to say, " If the 
French come, TU pay, l)nt devil inVc me if I fi<.dit." Suicide is 
cummon, but it is the suicide of ruined gaml K rs. not of des]iairin(r 
patriots. Tl>e officers of the army divide tliclr time in peace 
between milliners' sho])s and horse races; oliicers of the navy, 
even in time of war, attend chiefly to prize-money. The chain of 
self-interest, now the only binding chain, extend? from the lowest 
cobbler to the Kiu^*s Frimc Minister; but it is but a rope of 
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saiul, and the first sliock will dissolve us into an " infinity of 
factions." Our colonies have outgone us in fasbiooable de« 
genei acy," and it the French take North America we shall be 
confronted hj a naval power equal to our own. ** Thus, hy a 
gradual and nnperceived decline, we seem gliding down from 
ruin to ruin ; we laugh, we sing, we £nst, wc play/* and in blmd 
security, though not in innooence, resemble Fope*8 lunb licking 
the band just raised to sbed hh Uood.* ' 

Within two or tbree years of this desx>ondeiit tirade tbe 

British arms were successful in every quarter of the globe, 
and Chatham had proved himself the organizer of victory 
in the most distant parts of the earth's surface. It was a 
signal triumph over the great monarch v which Henri IV. 
and Richelieu had bequeathed to Louis XIY., and it was 
the achieTement of the English oligarchy as settled in 1688. / 
* England,' wrote one of the most enlightened of our foreign ' 
critics, ' degraded by the selfishness of Charles II., as it ' 
had formerly been devastated by civil war, distracted by ' 
childish theolocrical disputes from 1000 to 1640, enslaved . 
by the Elizabethan a\itocracy, brutalized by Henry VIII., 
only developed its full resources after 1688.* During the 
century that followed, in spite of disasters, in spite of 
crimes, it was rapidly fulfilling its destiny in becoming * le 
centre lumineux de I'Europe du Nord/ and when the clock 
of Time struck the hour of Revolution it dared to fight 
alone agamsL the revolution hydra, the great Napoleon. 
Details might be objected to in the generalization by M. 
Philarete Chasles (which we have thus summarized), yet 
it can scarcely be denied that during the long period of 
Titanic contest for Colonial Empire — a drama in which 
the curtain fell successfully upon the glorious peace of 
1763, the sharoefnl loss of our colonies in 1783, and the 

' J^ei^lie Stephen's English Thought in the Eighteenth Century^ 
cb. X., I 6. 
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phoBDix-like triumph of 1815 — the crisis of material expan- 
sion was accoinpiinied by mii infestations of pfreat intel- 
lectual and es])ec iallj literary grandeur. An illustration 
of tlie way in which itnaofinative vigour and strenuous 
action go hand in hand was added to those already afforded 
by Pcricleaii Greece, by Aii<^ustan Rome, by Ghaznevidlan 
Persia^ by Bepublican North Italy^ bj Catholic Spain, hj 
Elizabethan England, and by the grand tieele in France. 

There was an nnderside to both the great empires, the 
early triumphs of which at the outset of our period it is so 
interesting to contemplate; but the statesmen who com- 
mitted Great Britain to a world-wide empire, a dispropor- 
tionate population, and a ubiquitous trade could hardly 
be expected to foresee that their country thereby was to 
lose maoy of its insular adTantages, while from the great 
founders of the empire of the Novel it was perhaps merci- 
fully hidden that the noyel was destined not only to wield 
an offensive tyranny over every other kind of imaginative 
literature, but, owing to over-production aud abuse, io pro- 
voke the denunciations of the censors of a distant age as a 
kind of literary chloral. As a revelation of the immense, 
hitherto unsuspected, power over men in the mass that was 
latent in literature, the discovery of the modem novel was 
hardly less striking than that of the steam printing-press. 
Benign though its influence was to prove as a whole, like 
modern journalism, it brought unforeseen evils in its train, 
one of the worst of which, an enervating scntimeutalism, 
is, as we shall see, most distinctly traceable to our period. 

One of the most distinctive intellectual features of the 
eighteenth century as compared with its predecessors 
was the widespread spirit of religious toleration. Equal 
rights were not, indeed, accorded to the dilEerent religions 
se<!ts which co-existed side by side with the official Angli- 
canism in England, and various archaic penal statutes 
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migbt bave been inToked at any time against Bceptics and 

unbelievers ; but, as a matter of fact, from 1714 onwards 
scarcely auyone thought of iiiviikiiig, Ktill less of enforciner, 
such laws. One of the chief characteristics (and weak- 
nesses) of the age was an amusing complacencj, a tendency 
to optimistic generalization, based too often npon rery 
insnfficient data, traceable Terj clearly from Pope and 
Bolingbrake to Bobertson and Adam Smitb, The idea, 
which was in all probability formnlated in the first instance 
at Versailles under Louis XIV., that society had pretty 
well reached its final development, and that only sli<<ht and 
sui»erhcial changes in manners and sentiments were hence- 
forth to be anticipated, found a most congenial soil ia 
Angnstan England. With this came an inclination in 
England to regard the state of things before the civil war 
as more or less barbarous, a strong consensus of feeling 
that antiquities were best left exclusively to lawyers and 
dryasdusis, a profoundly ignorant contempt for the medi- 
aeval period, now nicknamed ' the <lark ages,' and a disdain- 
ful pity for the ' gloomy ' Gothic cathedral and the * super- 
stitious* worship which it was built to enshrine. The 
states of mind that a tolerant age found it most difficult 
to condone are illustrated by three of its bugbears, 
' mysticism/ * ^naticism,^ and ' enthusiasm.* The supreme 
latitudinarianism of the supreme head of the Church 
(Gcor^i^c ir.) served as an example which the chief digni- 
taries of i lio estahlishment did tlieir best to follow. A litt le 
later in the century Wilberforce ai£ords us in the case of 
Thomas Whal ley ^ *a true picture of a sensible, well-informed 
and educated, polished, old, well-beneficed, nobleman's and 
gentleman's house frequenting, literary and chess-playing 
divine.' When you look behind this amiable (and typical) 

^ iJorn in 1746, nutlior of The Fatal Kus, a jK)em ^1781), and 
Verses tu Mm. »i>M/e/ew« (1782), 
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product, jou find & cuiate Btamng upon a pittanoe aiid 
doings the rector's work in a fen-parish so unhealthy that 

the bishop of the diocese (Ely) when lie conferred the 
benefice upon his well-connected friend, made the express 
stipulation that he should never enter into residence. 
Among the curates upon whom the parochial work devolved, 
nine oat of ten carefully abstained from dwelling* when in 
the pulpit, upon OhristLui doctrine. Such topics exposed 
the preacher to the dreaded charge of fanaticbni. Even 
the sober Crabhe was stigmatized as ' a M ethodj/ because 
he lilt ro<l need into his sermon the notion ui' future reward 
and puuishnient. An orthodox clergyman, it was lield, 
should be content to demonstrate to his people the worldly 
advantage of good conduct, and to leave heaven and hell to 
the ranters. Yet the Church at the dose of George II.'s 
reign was (in a thoroughly worldly way) bencTolent and 
philanthropic, and npon the whole decidedly prosperous. 
The old Protestant dissent seemed dwindling, and never had 
the prospect of a general comprehension seemed so likely to 
be eventually realized. The chnn hmen, liowever, in their 
complete indifference to the spiritual side of ChristiaDity, 
and to the hidden spring that moves man to be religious, had 
entirely under-estimated both the strength of the Protestant 
spirit and of the schismatic temper in the English race* 

The theological passion that had responded to the fierce 
call of Knor, tlie gentler eathusiasm that had kindled at 
the voice of Herbert, was in reality far from extinct. The 
preaching of the Wesleys and Wliitefield from 1748 on- 
wards woke up the religious heart of England. The vast 
crowds which on moor or hillside, in the deserted quarries 
of the west or the windswept downs of the north, list^iied 
spellbound to the new preachers, ' almost maddened by the 
passionate tone of exhortation, lifted into heaven and shaken 
over hell * in turns as the sermon went on, crying aloud. 
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writhmg, on the grotmd — these crowds demanded the 
-means of giving vent to their religions emotion. Their 
needs desoeDded to Cowper throngh John Newton, and 

found vent in his hymns and poems, constilutirig one of 
the direct causes of the renaissance of intense passion and 
personal feeliug in English poetry. 

The same schismatic spirit, which seems implicit in the 
intense love of independence that is characteristic of the 
Anglo*Saxon, was abundantly manifested in the great 
historicsl event of the century, the revolt of the American 
colonies. One of the disadvantages of the great victories 
of 1759-60 was that by ridding the colonists of all danger 
from the French it gave them both the idea and the possi- 
bility of accomplishing a much more comjilete einancipation 
from European connection. In men of lofty ideas such as 
Burke, arising above the mere squalor of &bCtion, the mis- 
understanding due to the arrogant ass^on bred of ultra- 
Imperialist notions on the one hand, and to a somewhat 
sordid and narrow view of self-interest on the other, must 
have given rise to some inexpressil)ly sad tliouglits ; for 
the eventual sepamtion did not merely deal a terril le blow 
at British prestige, it was ako the death-blow to one of the 
fairest prospects of humanity.^ 

^ It is a circumstance of liappy auguiy that the political nnd 
social schism which split up the En<^dis}i race has not been followed, 

as was gloomily predicted, by a bifurcation of tongue — at least as 
far an f lie written languajre is concerned. The solidarity of English 
literature on l)otli sides of the Atlantic lia^. indeed, been continned 
and assured by a sniall series of lucky incidents. Among flipso 
may be mentioned : (1) Among the greatest of Joiinson's succcissoi.s 
in lexicogi ajiliy have lieen conspicuous two Americans, NoaU 
Webster aiul Wiliiaai IJwight Whitney. Both Webster'h Inter- 
national and Whitney's Century Dictionary have been at least as 
widely need and appreciated ui England as m the States. (2) The 
dilatonnessof the United States Government in aocording an equit- 
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j * But while losing the Western hemisphere, England, * in 

a fit of absence of mind/ as has been said, was gaining 
empires elsewhere. One of the most remarkable of these 
conqnests was that which English literature (not without 

valuable aid from British commerce) was gaining for the 
Englisli lao quaere. Encjlish literature in the seventeenth 
century had been to the restuf Euro})e a note of iut^ rruga- 
tion. Shortly after the E,estoration (1660) the French 
government had caused diplomatic inquiries to be made, 
just as in the present day a consul-general in the Oorea 
might be directed to ascertain if there were any natiTe 
literature. The great French writers of Moli^re's day had 
established French as the polite language of Western 
Europe, and in preference to the hitherto universal Latin 
as the language of diplomacy. By the Age of Johnson all 
this is completely changed. Voltaire and Pre vest had 
already begun to eulogise, and then more gradually to 
popularize, our literature, and they were being zealously 
followed by Diderot and by Bousseau. Papers like the 
Journal Etranghre made English literary topics the staple 
of their communications. A regular class of ' Anglomanes * 

able measure of copyright protection to Britisli authors has floorled 
America with standard English authors sold at a fraction above 
cost-price. (.3) The hitherto unrivalled excellence of tlic great 
American illustrated magazines lia«! made them Hterally, what the 
first French llev iew professes to l»e, Jirririrs of 'I wo Worlds, A 
writer in New England always has rcackus in Old England in 
view, and versd. (4) Franklin, as we shall see, was to all 
intents and purposes an En;^disii writer, who nio(U'lkHl liiiuself upon 
Swift and Defoe. Among his successors three of the greatest and 
most widely popular, Washington Irving, Hawthorne, and Long- 
fellow, are x>eculiarly English in bom and sentiment as well as in 
manner, and oonseqnently in phrasing. Of the other American 
writers in the Pantheon of World literatnre, Poe, Emerson, and 
Lowell (to whom may possibly be added Tboreau and Holmes), all 
may strictly claim to be wells of En|^h nndefiled. 
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begun to be reoogniaed* at their bead Saard, the tnuisUtor 
of Robertson, who claimed for himself the eonsiderationof 

a magister whenever England or English subjects came up 
for discussion. A large group of French critics loolvod to 
England for eiuancipatiou from the Ixjuda ui cla^sicibin, for 
untutored strength and originality, and for the develop- 
ment of individnalistic philosophy, no less than for a prac- 
tical embodiment of the noblest conceptions of liberty. 

Simultaneously the English language was admitted to 
be establishing itself as a dangerous riyal to that of France. 
In 1783 the Royal Academy of Berlin proposed as the sub- 
ject for its prize essay, * To what circumstance is due the 
Uuivcrsalitj of the French tongue?* and the winning 
essay by BiTarol bore the motto * Tu regere eloquio populos, 
0 Galle, memento.* Gibbon formed the idea of writing 
his history in Freneh, as he wrote many of his letters and 
some portion of bis Jfemottv, but Hume, strongly tinged 
though he was with the spirit of the Eneyclopedie, induced 
the historian to write in English. Our solid and increasing 
establishment in America, urged, promises a superior 
stabilitv^ and duration to tlie Euoflis?h lan^iiat^e : and his 
advice was conceived in a prescient spirit at least as far as 
the language is concerned. Only three years after BiTaroFs 
essay, a Overman writer, Janisch^ in his prize essay upon a 
comparison of fourteen languages, assigned the general 
palm of excellence to English, as the interpreter of the 
literature of Europe. Rivarol himself had already con- 
ceded that, as far as its literature was concerned, England 
might be deemed to dispute the palm even with France. 
Some fifty years later Thomas Watts, the great linguist, 
pronounced the prospects of the English language (the 
coping-stones to the popularity of which had been laid in 
the meantime by the world-wide lame of Scott and Dickens) 
to be the most splendid that the world had ever seen, and 

c 
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there is little doubt tliat to-daj the writer of EDglish ad- 
dresses the largest audience. 

There is ample jiistifiratiou for sayint^ iliiit tliis groat 
position was secured between 17 >0 and 1800, the period 
which witnessed the culmination of English prose — for it 
is upon a sound, clear, and flexible prose alone as a sub- 
structure that the world-wide popularity of a language can 
be reared. When Yoltaure began to write, the Buperioritj 
of French as a vebicle for popularizing knowledge and 
conveying information upon a Tarietj of subjects to the 
general reader seemed quite; beyond challenge. In clear, 
direct, and forcil)le expression the only competitor we eould 
possibly venture to put into the field would be Switt. As 
the century advanced, however, the perfect adaptability of 
English to almost every kind of prose, and its capacity to 
express the nicest shades in each, were triumphantly 
vindicated. In the highest varieties of prose it is sufficient 
to mention the names of Chesterfield, Goldsmith, and 
Sterne; in prose dialogue, Sheridan and Boswcll; in memoir 
or chronicle, Ilervey and Walpole ; in argumentative prose, 
Paley and Watson; in controversy, Horsley aud Lowth; 
and in the delightful sphere of the familiar letter, in which 
Lady Wortley Montagu had toiled in vain after Dime, de 
Sevign^, such exquisite artists as Oowper and Gray. 

By the excellent work which he put into his Dietumwry, 
Johnson refined, as he undoubtedly consolidated, the 
English language. In his later life, together with not a 
few of his early eceentric ities of manuer, he threw off much 
of his ancient fondness for long words, involved phrases, 
aud balanced epithets, and in his Lwes of the Poets he has 
left a monument of strong, masculine, and dignified prose. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that with the 
increasing dignity of English prose there went a certain 
liability to pomposity, and Johnson cannot be acquitted 
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of baying assisted t^e evil tendency, for the infltieiice of 

his periodical essays, though it can easily be overrated, 
must yet have been considerable. The stimulus given to 
science bj the foundation of the Royal Society, and the 
ever-growing ardour with which scientific speculation was 
pursued, exercised a not altogether favourable influence 
upon our speeoh.^ The need for a wider scientific vocabul- 
ary gave an impulse to the excessive Latinieation of the 
language, thus oversetting the delicate balance which is 
so noteworthy in the beautiful phrases of the English 
Prayer Book. At a critical moment Johnson threw his 
influence upon the same side. It is impossible to say how 
far his personal influence maj have extended, 1 nt since 
bis day the tendency has been permanent for purely English 
words to lose the precision that attached to them in the 
days of Swift, and for words of Latin origin to be preferredl 
in their stead. 

There seemed some ground for apprehension that what 

' Curiously enough a committee was anpointed, shortly after its 
foundation, by the lloyal iSociety, in order to consider the iiiiprove- 
ment of the English tongue. John Evelyn wrote on June 20th, 
1065, a very interesting letter on the subject to Sir Peter Wyche, 
chfurmaB of this committee, reoommendiag, among other tbings, a 
liberal admiaBion ol foreign words. * Let us,' he says * (as tibte 
Konuuis did the Greek), make as many ol these do homage to ns 
as are like to prove good citizens.' A good many Frendi words 
were admitted to the English language daring the second half of 
the eighteenth century, but the reciprocity was fairly mamtained 
upon the whole. English writers borrowed : anaehronisni, anecdote, 
badinage, denouement, epaulet, reconnoitre, cotillon, cabriolet, 
Creole, suicide, adequate, ajrp^randize, appreciate, decadence, in- 
advrrtf iice. MoHt of these have done lioinage. The French 
borrowed from us during the same ])pri*Hl : huflget, cabiue, chil>, 
coke, c()ri)oration, croup, drawback, exci«e, gentleman, interloper, 
jury, jockey (Ubre-pensem), obstruction, pamphlet, parloir, vote, 
toast. 
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our prose was gaining in ludditj, sobriety, and order, it - 
might be losing in eoloar, in sensitiven^^ and delicacy of 
tone^that its increased efficiency as an instrument of 

thought might be symptomatic of atrophy in regard 
the higher, imaginative (inaiities. The danger appears 
suihciently real for us to value very highly the devotion of 
Sterne in the quest of the nud propre. He did not» it is 
true, dedicate his life to the pursuit, as did Stevenson. A, 
haoaX epithet or a clumsy phrase did not disturb the 
action of his hearfc, as it did Flaubert's ; but he went so 
far as to place an entirely new value upon choice of words 
and variety of periods, upon the 'transitions* and the 
* cadences * of English prose. 

It is surprising how many types of literary production 
with which we are now familiar were first moulded into 
definitive and classical fonn during the Johnsonian period. 
In addition to the novel one need only mention the economic 
treatise, as exempUfied for the first time in the admirable 
symmetry of The WeaUh of Nations, the diary of a faithful 
observer of Nature such as Gilbert White, the historico- 
pliilosophical tableau as exemplitied l)y Rol)ertson and 
Gibbon, the light political parody of which the poetry of 
The Anti-Jaecbin affords so many excellent models ; and, 
going to the other extreme, the ponderous archseological or 
topographical monograph, as exemplified in Stuart and 
Bevett's Aniii^Uies of Athens^ in Bobert Wood's colossal ' 
It HI us of I'ldniyra {1753), or the monumental History 
of Leicestershire by John Nichols. Such works as this last 
might well seem the outcome of Horace Waipule's maxim : 
In this scribbling age 'let those who can't write, glean.' 
In a word, the literary landscape in Johnson's day was 
slowly but surely assuming the general outlines to which 
we are all accustomed. The literary conditions of the 
panod dated from the time of Pope in their main features. 
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and it is quite jxyssible that thej were more considerably mo- 
tiltit'd iii JohDson's own lifetime thantliey have been since. 
The booksellers, or, as they would now be called, publishers, 
were steadily fiuperseding the old ties of patronage, and 
basing their relations with authors upon a commerdal 
footing. A stage in their progress is marked by the success 
of Johnson's friend Strahan, who kept a coach, * a credit to 
Kterature.' The evolution of a normal status for the author 
was ai Jcxl bv tlie definition of copyright and the extinction 
o£ piracy, first in Scotland £uid Ireland, and eventually in 
Amenea. 

Upon the whole^ it would seem that poetry, history, and 
most critical or speculatiTe work of a high order were de- 
cidedly better paid then tJian now. The demand was then 
relatively much stronger for the moral essay or the book 
of solid information, so much so that the j^eriod has been 
defined as one in which authors had ceased to write for 
students and had not begun to write for women; when, 
supplementing the professed student who devoured folios 
of erudite stamp, there appeared as a class of literary con- 
sumers a growing body of strong-headed, practical men. 
To this period we must at the same time refer the 
appearance upon Ihe foothills of the P^massns range of 
a 'monstrous regiment of women' authors. The era of 
literary overprrKlin tion definitely commences, and ever 
since the Age ot Johnson, in all the lower <2:rades of 
letters, the scope of the purveyors of books has been 
enormously iucrcased, while competition has produced its 
inevitable results. 

Taking a iinal glance at tiie period as a whole, one ob- 
serves more and more clearly how the relative superiority 
of our political uiacliineij reacted in a favourable sense 
upon the literary development. While treml ling upon the 
brink of the industrial changes that were so largely to 
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transform their external conditions, the x^eopk gtill ehing 
with an intnitiye attachment to their old insular ideals, 

and one can point to no period ill which the nation's life, 
manners, and literature have l:eeu more distinetively 
iiiiigiish, or more thoroughly and greatly original. The 
germs of the great Bomantic movement — the revival of the 
older balladry and poetry, the widening popularity of the 
newer landscape poetry — the forces about to animate a new 
generation, all can be discerned in stages of vigorous 
growth ; but upon the whole the period is one less of transi- 
tion than of termination, the garnering up of a great age — 
the harvest of the Augustan period in our literature after 
its rich blossoming in the days of Queen Anne. 

The best service that the unknown writer of a small 
book upon an important subject can render to bis readers 
is a conspicuous act of homage to the eminent writers who 
have written great books upon it. The primacy among 

such writers is due upon all grounds to William Hazlitt, 
most stimulating of critics; with his oppononts when 
living he may have been irritable, but to liie Whigs and 
Tories of a past age his geniality is impartial* Opposed 
to him in many ways stands Bobert Southey, one of the 
first of our biographers, whose Life of Wesley md Life and 
Letters of Cowper merit a large share of the eulogy that 
has been lavished upon the Life of Nelson. On many of 
the writers of Johnson's day Macaulay has written with 
an imporisha])le vigour, and his voice still rings and echoes 
so loudly in our ears that we are in danger of losing much 
that is uttered in a lower key. Of the century that he 
surveyed with such incomparable brillian<^, he was never 
to enter into full possession; but his mantle has fallen 
upon worthy sucoessors in Mr.. Lecky and Mr. Morle/, 
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eminent (as he was) in politics and letters alike. It is 
significant that the first of onr living critics liaa chosen 
the same century as his province ; but the praises of the 
author of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century are 
best read in the LHtern of Lowell, a worthy rival in critical 
good sense, w^ose own 8MI/y Windom open so delight- 
fully upon SeJhome, Then there is the biographer of 
Hogarth and Horace Walpole, who, to fill up insterstices, 
has given us those Vignettee of the eighteenth century that 
rival Meissonier in delicacy and sparkle. A like devot ion 
to the minutiae of our period is manifested by Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill and Professor Bury ; for where shall we find such 
great books so well edited as Boswell's Johneon and 
Gibbon's Decline and FaUT We bare reserved, for the 
pnrpose of emphasis, an expression of the gratitude that 
is duo from every student of the eighteenth century to 
those French critics who are, at the present day, trending 
in the footsteps of Suard and Villemain, of Chasles and 
De Eemusat, of Scherer and Sainte-Beuve. Where writers 
such as Montegut and Stapfer, Tezte and Chevrillon, are 
in the field, we confine ourselves with difficulty to specify 
but three: Alexandre Beljame, whose study of the trans- 
formation of literary conditions at the commencement of 
the century is laboured with an amplitude and a technical 
skill that stir every reader to amazement ; L.*on Morel, 
from whose &a]>erb niouograpli on Joni'is Thomson it seems 
invidious to select for especial praise the chapters upon the 
sentiment of Nature in English poetry; and Auguste 
Aogellier, who, venturing bravely within the jealously 
gnarded jurisdiction of the Northern Lights, has erected a 
literary beacon that will shine wherever admirers of Boberi 
Bnme are to be found. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

ESSAYISTS Am OBITICS. 

Dr. Johnson is more readily accepted as a literary figure- 
head than any English author, and when we speak of 
* The Age of Jobtisou' the expression is less an arbitrary 
chronological convention than an admission that in the 
popular imagination Johnson's figure dominates the literary 
group in which he was a unit. The fact is rather an 
anomalous one, for as an author — eveD. in a period dis- 
tinguished by no one commanding influence of the com- 
prehensive genius of a Shakespeare or a Swift, a Voltaire 
or a Hut^o — Johnson can hardly be said to occupy an un- 
disputed place in the first rank. The mocking inquiry 
that De Quiucey makes of Dr. Parr*s admirers, ' What 
has he written P ' or the Terdict that Mr. Lecky has 
recently applied with great force to an author famous in 
our own day,^ might with little modification be employed 
in the case of our 'Hterary dictator.' As Mr. Dobson 
only half playlully asks : 

' * Of all the books, essays, pamphlets, that i.s.^ued from the 
pen of GhidBtone, it is more than doubtful if thti o is any one tliat 
will be hereafter valued either for the beauty o£ ita expression or 
for the intrinsic wisdom of its contents.* 

B 
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* Who now reads Johnson ' if lie pleases stilly 
'Xis most for dormitive or tsleeping pilL' 

The memory ol other authorsy sajB Macanlay, is kept 
aliye bj thdr books, bat tbe memory of Johnson keeps 

many of his books alive. His writings were adinired by 
his own age — his was indeed the singular destiny of being 
regarded ' in his own age as a classic, and in ours as a 
companion ' — but there must have been a very large body 
of dissentients even among his contemporaries ; and when 
we speak of Johnson as literary dictator, the mental re- 
servations that we have to make are truly considerable. 
He was not in any sense like a Boilean or a Pope, ad- 
mitted as arbiter and feared as a ceiisor by everyone who 
aspued to be considered a wit. From all the most original 
minds of his day he was in some way or other alienated, 
the solitary but important exception being Edmund Burke. 
Hume was his bete notV. Adam Smith be disliked, and 
Monboddo was his laughing-stock ; by Walpole, whom he 
regarded as a fribble, he was reciprocally despised ; Gibbon 
thought of him as Chesterfield would have done, as a 
powerful but very rude old Tartar. Fielding he would, 
not touch for fear of beifn:r defiled ; Sterne he read, but 
only * on a joiirney,' and then apparently with shame. 
Gray was too Hue for him, and Churchill too coarse; 
Warton too romantic, and Foote too pedestrian; Gapell 
too narrow, and Yoltaire too free. Johnson was tiins in a 
very partial sense only the literary representative of his 
age ; but he was, as we shall perceive, greater as a man 
than as an author, and iis a uuiu he waj> to a rare extent 
typical of a common English ideal. 

The English are undoubtedly fund of moral common- 
place, in which Johnson abounded, but he is not specially 
dear to ns on that account. We readily admit that he is 
over sententious — ^his didacticism is often exceedingly com- 
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Bsonplaoe, bis traiflms over tnie. Yet no man has been 
more indulgent to the weaknesaes of others or more honest 

in acknowledgment of his own. He was indeed the victim 
of iuconsistency and of strange prejudices, but thoy were 
not hypocritical or time-serving prejudices, for we know 
from abundant testimony that his good deeds were as 
nmnerooB as his good sayings. The truth of his bold 
over our imaginatiotts is that deep down in his nature are 
to be found many, if not most, of the qualities which we 
English especially price. A man with his roots stubbornly 
in the past ; a respecter of the traditional order and of 
property, not from interest, but from instinct; brave, with 
a certain dogged pride and boastfulness about himself ; 
contentious in argument, yet ready to admit and to pardon 
most forms of human weakness; a lover of truth and a 
hater of cant and artifice ; merciful to the weak, but ob- 
stinate upon slight pretext in opposition to strained au> 
thority or in defence of professional or sectional rights or 
prescription, Johnson in conversation and temper ^vas just 
such an Englishman as might be found the little king of 
many a tavern parlour. The unusual combination of these 
qualities with those of a scholar, and a wit, and a wiiter-of- 
all-work, eminent for the force and dignity of his pen, con- 
tributed to give Johnson bis unique position. The dis* 
covety of a Xenopbon for the British Socrates in the person 
of Boswell was all that was needed for his memory to bo kept 
alive witli an ardour second only to that uf Shakespeare. 
And, thanks to Boswell and his rivals and his editors, 
wherever Johnson pervades there we may confidently ex- 
pect an atmosphere of good humour and good things. 

Bom at Lichfield on September 18th, 1709, Samuel 
Johnson was the son of Michael Johnson, a bookseller in 
the western midlands, who settled at Lichfield after various 
peregrinations, and imbibed some of the prejudices of 
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a cathedral city; and who transmitted to his eon, be- 
sides a sentiment of conservatism in 
UTO) ns^r" Chnrch and Stete, a powerful frame and 

a *vile melancholy.* His mother was 
of Warwickshire yeoman descent. Samuel as a youth 
suffered from scrofula, and was touched for the evil 
by Queen Anne, whose silver penny he retained along 
with the recollection of a lady in diamonds and a long 
black hood. No less than his recollections, the xpota of 
Johnson's literary and political sentiment went back to 
the days of Queen Anne. He learned Latin at Lichfield 
school, and learned it w^ll. He could converse in it 
readily, and often did so until quite late in life. *My 
master wliip't me well,* he vouchsafed iu explanation of 
his facility. He believed iu the rod, saying of the humane 
Dr. Eose's boys that what they gained at one end they 
lost at the other; and, like Oowper, he had no faith in 
emulation as a stimulus. At (Mord be seems to hare 
been poor and struggling, and, though he enjoyed a certain 
reputation for wit and scholarship, insubordinate. Like 
Gibbon, like De Qniucey, he was scarcely influenced at all 
by the regular curriculum, and he left without talcing a 
degree. Like his contemporaries ('I never knew a man 
who studied hard'), he received but little aid from his 
tutors in combating ' the disease of idleness.' In October, 
1729, he inscribed the pathetic resolution, ' Desidim ffalediad* 
The two leading eyents of his uniTcrsity career were, first 
liLs rendering into Latin hexameters of Pope's Messiah, a 
performance which was shown to the o^reat man in 1731 
and elicited his approval, and secondly liis readintr of 
Law's Serious CM, which powerfully affected him — * I 
expected to find it a dull book, but I found it quite an 
overmatch for me.' From this time his religious senee 
remained active until the end. 
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Johnson's father died in December, 1731, and his inherit- 
anoe proyed no more than ^0. After a dismal experience 
as an usher he went to Birmingham, where he transhtted 
Lobo's Voyage to Abyssinia for the chief bookseller-pnb- 
lisher of the town, and in July, 1735, being then twenty- 
six, lie married a widow, Elizabeth Porter (born Jarvis). 
She was twentv and a half vears older than he was, and 
she had a fortune of nearly «£1,000; but the marriage was 
* a love match on both sides ' (so Johnson told Beauclerk). 
The newlj-married pair set up a school at Edial, near 
Lichfield, -where Johnson had two pupils, George and 
David Gktrrick. It was suggested that he should take 
orders, but he was reluctant to adopt the pulpit, his pre- 
dilection for more secular haunts being already in grain, 
and in 17:^7 he determined to try his fortune in the capital 
as a literary adventurer. He set out with a few guineas, 
three acts of the tragedy of Irene in manuscript, and two 
or three letters of introduction in his pocket. His wife 
followed him next year. 

No one ever did more than Johnson to regularize the 
position of the paid author and to eiuaiicipate him from 
the patron ; but the transition j)eriod w as a trying one for 
the professional writer. * Johnson entered on his vocation 
in the most dreary part of the dreary interval which 
separated two ages of prosperity. Literature h ad ceased to 
flourish under the patronage of the great, and had not begun 
to flourish under the patronage of the public.' The book* 
sellers of the day were the smallest of small capitalists, 
and liable to liave even their comparatively small gains 
pilfered by pirates in Dublin, if not nearer home (for the 
law of copyright was still in an embryo condition) ; they 
could only subsist at all by * sweating * their authors. 
Such occupation as was open to the professional ' hackney ' 
was soon obtained by Johnson. From 1738 he was em- 
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ployed hj Edward Cave upon The Gentlenian's Magazine, 
now seven years old. One of bis chief tasks was the com- 
pilation from rough notes supplied bj Cave of the parlia- 
mentary debates. The idea was to supply ' the essence of 
parli<ime&t/ but as direct reporting was forbidden, the 
spealsers were introduced under transparent nicknames as 
senators of Lilliput. Where the notes were defective, 
Joliiisou drew upon his own imagination, taking care, as 
he afterwards declared, * that the Whig dogs slioiild not 
have the best of it.* In this same year (1738) ho got ^610 
for his poem London, *ia imitation of the Third Satire 
of JuvensJ,' in which he adopts the conventionai mode of 
Pope and the artificial theories about the corruption of 
town life, as subsequently developed by Goldsmith and 
Eousseau. Pope propliesied that the author would soon 
be deterrc. In the meantime, however, he was occupied 
upon translations and even less remunerative work. 
Osborne the bookseller had the temerity to reprove him for 
some negligeDce in preparing a catalogue of the Harleian 
Libraiy, and was knocked down bj the offended scholar 
with a foUo Septuagint. 'I have beat many a fellow/ 
said the great man afterwards to Mrs. Piozzi, * but the 
rest had the wit to hold their tongues.* In 1744 he 
wrote <>fP at a white heat his powerful though erroneous 
Life of Richard Savage, a scamp whose talent was thread- 
bare enough, but whose wide experience of life had gained 
him the ear and the sympathy of Johnson, ever ready to 
listen to a tale of distress. The Life of Sawge con- 
tributed greatly to extend Johnson's reputation. Ke was 
one day sitting in Robert Dodslej's shop wlicu that boot- 
seller took occaniou to observe that a dictionary of the 
English language would be a work that would be well 
received by the public. Johnson caught at the idea, but 
after a pause said, ' I beUeve I shall not undertake it' 
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He had, however, pondered such a wwk, and Dodsley's 

suggestion probably clinched the matter. The bookseller 
induced him in 1747 to address a scheme or *Plan' of 
the dictionaiy to Lord Chesterfield, then Secretary of 
State and the contemporary Maecenas. The payment of 
the work was undertaken bj a combination of booksellers. 
Johnson was to Teceive a sum of ^1»575, out of which he 
had to pay several amanuenses. Asked by Dr. Adams 
how he expected to finish such a work in three years, while 
the French Academy of forty had taken forty years to 
compile their dictionary, Jolinsou replied jocularly, * Sir, 
thus it is: this is the proportion; 40 times 40 is 1,600. 
As 3 to 1,600, so is the proportion of an Englishman to a 
Erenchman.' It took five or sax men the best part of eight 
years before the Didionary was complete. In the mean^ 
time, in January, 1749, appeared his second poem, The 
VanUy of Human Wishes, a poem more sincere in its melan- 
choly tliau its predecessor, an exercise greatly adaiired by 
Scott and by Byron, and indeed, as an expression of rhe- 
torical gloom, hardly to be surpassed. The same year saw 
the production of Johnson's tragedy Irene, at Drury Lane, 
through the kind offices of his friend Garrick. The player's 
zeal procured for Irene a better reception than it deserved 
(it ran for nine evenings) . Apart from its frigidity and its 
lack of dramatic interest, the blank verse in which it is 
composed is execrably bad, speaking volumes as to Johnson's 
subsequent judgments upon pre-Drydenian verse. The 
great lexicographer prolnibly cherished some illusions about 
his early tragedy, but when asked how he felt upon his ill- 
success, replied, ' like the Monument.' 

About a year after the representation of Irene, Johnson 
be^^an to publish a series of short essays on morals, 
uiaunerb, and literature. This species of composition had 
been brought into fashion by the success of The Toiler, 
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and by the still more brilliant sucoeBS of The 8peeiator, 
A crowd of small writers under the first two Qeor^ea had 
attempted to riTal Addison and Steele, and the London 

booksellers still liad the utmost faith in these weekly or 
bi-weokij issues.^ In March, 1750, while his Dictioiuiry 

^ During the BamUer and Idler period, that la, between 1760 
and 1760 (as Dr. Nathan Drake points oat), not less than twenty 
periodical papers were candidates for pnblle favour. The most 
not&ble of these were The World, started by Edward Moore in 
1753, and numbering Cliesterfield, Horace Walpole, Soame JeDyns, 
Lord Haiies, Joseph Warton, and numerous other notabilities of 
the day among its contributors ; and 7he Connoisseur y started by 
Colman an<1 liis friend Ronnell Thornton in January, 1754, and 
nuiaberin;^ anntriL' its viiliinteors Cowper and Duncoin^f*, Lloyd 
and Orator 1I« iiloy. Then there was the f«hort-lived Vreaaierf 
started hy the once famous wit Dr. William King (1685-1763), 
princii);i] of St. INlary Hall, Oxford; there was (Joldsmith's ephem- 
eridal lice (17oU) ; there was The VUilor (1760) of Dr. William 
Dodd, whom Johnson tried in vain to save from the gallows ; and 
there was poor Kit Smart's Universal VitUor (1756). Excluding 
the political periodicals, such as SmoIlett*s Briton and Wilkes's 
more famous North Briton, we come a little later to The Mirror , 
written largely by the * man of feeling,' Henry Mackenzie* followed 
by the more deserving Lounger and R» Cumberland's Ohserver ( 1 785), 
which brings us down to The Microco&niy started at Ktori on Novem- 
ber 6th, 1786 (sec Chap. X.), But tlie most direct of all ThcRamhler^s 
rivals was The Adoenturerj started by Dr. John Hawkesworth (1719- 
1773) in 1752. He was aided in this not only by Joseph Warton 
and Kichard Bathurst. hut also by .Johnson himself. It a[>peared 
every Thursday and Saturday, for twopence, down to No. 140 
(March 9tli, 1754), and atiords an excellent example of the growing 
infliirnce of Dr. .Johnson's style. The allegories and domestic tales 
in which these essay's abountled became the natural pro]ierty of 
the novelists of the ne.\t age. Hawkesworib, apart from his claim 
to rank as a classical essayist, is remembered for his edition of Swift 
(1765) and his severely criticised edition of Cook*s Voyages (1773). 
To get an idea of the richness of the periodical literature of the 
eighteentheenturythe student mustlniTy himself in Nathan Drake's 
most instructive though somewhat ill-arranged Eemys (1810). 
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was in mid«eourB6y Johoson entered this field of industry 
with his Bcmbler, which continued to appear at the price 
of twopence every Tuesday and Saturday down to March, 
1752. The monthlv causerie of to-dav exhausts, after a 
short interval, the capacity of many of our writers to 
interest their readers. Johnson wrote The Ramhhrs with 
practically no extraneous aid, amid a variety of other 
labouEB, and though the circulation was less than five 
hundred he won some judicious admirers. This explains 
the fact that as soon as the flying leaves were collected 
and reprinted they became extremely popular, and were 
widely rc<,^arded as models of wholesome sentiment and 
a perfect style. lu them we see Johnson first definitely 
adopting the style for wliicli he is specially renowned 
and deliberately translating his thoughts from the ver- 
nacular idiom into the splendours of his ' Latinistic speech,' 
The wags maintained that the hard words were used to 
show how indispensable was a large folio dictionary. ' His 
Essays I detest,* wrote Horace Walpole. ' They are full of 
what I call tripfoJoqy, or repeating the same tkinc: thrice 
over, so that three papers to the same eifect might be Miade 
out of any one paper in The Rambler,' Of all the fifteen 
thousand .Samd^er* sold, the dust upon very few is disturbed 
at the present day. As Mr. Baleigh pleasantly remarks, 
* The otiose piolongationof the periods, and the superabund- 
ance of polysyllabic vocables, render the task of the intrepid 
adventurer who shall endeavour to peruse the earlier ])er. 
formances of this writer an undertaking of no iijconsider- 
able magnitude.' But from these levels Johnson, having 
reached the perfection of the sententious, could scarcely fail 
todecliue; and consequently, in his second series of essays, 
known as The Idler (1758-60), the vein is considerably 
lighter, and we are treated to the portrait of Dick Minim, 
a criticaster whom Johnson has drawn for us ad vivum. 
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The great work, the * Pkai ' of which had been addressed 
to Chesterfield iu 1747, ftt length appeared on Apxil 15th, 
1755, in two folio volmnes, at two guineas eacli, as Jl Die* 
Hanary of the Engluh Ltrnguage, in wkieh the words are de- 
duced from ikeir originals amd iUueiraied in their different 
significations by examples from the best writers. Johnson's 
Dictionary was a great advance upon its predecessors;* 
the excellence of its definitions and the judicious selection 
of illustratiye passages (a feature new to the work) make 
it entertaining as well as useful. Philol<^, howeyer, was 
less ol on exact science then than now, and the most 
obvious defect of the Dictionary was due to Johnson's 
etymological deficiencies, his ignorance of the early forms 
of the language, and his indifference to the growth of 
words and significations. He siniply aimed at fixing the 
actual sense of words employed by the best authors, and 
this he did surprisingly welL 

When the Dictianary was just about to appear, Chester- 

^ Before 1755 the standatd English dictioiiflry was that of 
Nathan Bailey (died 1742), whieh reached a twenty-fourth edition 
in 1782 ; it was upon an interleaved copy of Bailey that Johnson 
and his assistants worked. Such well-known personages in yarioos 
spheres as Daniel Defoe, Edward Cocker, and John Wesley were 
sponsors for dictionaries of wliich "sve may he sure there were 
plenty of purchasers. For their etymok)«;ies and derivations all 
the 1 ninpiltirs alike were indehted to the Eiymologicon of Francis 
Junius, a contemporary of Isatic rasnnhon ! Jolmson corrected 
four editions of liis work. Some of his Immorouii dehnitions— such 
as lexicographer, 'a harmless drudge' — are justly faiuou.-. The 
commissioners of cxcLw were so Burc ahout his definition of that 
word that they took the opinion of the Attorney- General as to 
-n-hether they coald not proceed against the work as Uhellons. 
Some young ladies imputed to Johnson as a good deed that he had 
omitted aU 'naughty words.' * So, my dears/ be replied, with a 
sly good hnmonr very characteristic of him, * yon have been looking 
for them.' 
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field beUiongbt himself of the quasi^responsibilitj whicli 
be had incurred by accepting the dedication in 1747. He 

hivl, said Johnson, not too politely, * for many yur^ UikLii 
no notice of me, but lie now fell a-scribbling * in The World 
about iiie forthconiinf^ work. Ninety-nine authors out of 
a hundred would have condoned the neglect in considera- 
tion of a recommendation so flattering as that of the great 
and urbane Chesterfield ; but Johnson was made of sturdier 
wtxdL *1 wrote him a letter/ he tells ns, 'expressed in 
dvU terms* and nothing that Johnson ever did is upon the 
whole more admir ible than this civil epistle. His letter is 
not animated Ly a lone of iudicrnant moral reproof (like 
Burke's Letter to a Nohle Lord, or Hazlitt's to Gifford, or 
Oowper's Valediction), but as a polite and overwhelming 
snnb administered by a poor scholar to a gpreat noble it has 
nerer been approached, and it marks a new era in the story 
of literary self-help. The rebuke so well deserved was 
prepared with unrivalled spirit and with evident enjoy- 
ment by Johnson, and it appears to have been taken in 
admirable part l>y its victim, tlian whom no one could 
better have appreciated tlie peculiar merit oi the execution. 
The Biciionary, which added so greatly to Johnson's 
reputation, added nothing to lus pecuniary resources, for 
the payment had already been anticipated, and Johnson 
bad to fall back upon the old forms of drudgery. He 
abridged his Dictionary, issued proposals for an edition of 
Shakespeare, and commenced a new stries of essays, 
entitled The Idler. These varied laboiirs did not suffice to 
keep him out of debt, and twice during a twelvemonth 
after the completion of the great Dictionary, he was 
carried to spunging-houses, and was only released through 
the intervention of his good friend Samuel Bichardson, 
In 1759 his affectionate nature reoeiyed a shock by the 
death of his mother at Lichheld, aged nmety. ' I have 
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onlj jou now/ he wrote to his stepdaughter Lucy Porter. i 
He had seat his mother money to the last from his iU- 

8iij)l)lie<l i)ur8e, and, in order to pay her funeral eipenses 
and outb'tandiug small debts, he wrote in the eveniiifj-s of 
a single week hia ethico-iiiiaginative romance, Rm.idas. 
(He got riSlOO for the effort; novel- writiug liad jilready 
established itself as the remunerative branch of the pro- 
fession. Johnson was well aware of this, or he would not 
hare experimented in a genre of writing for which he had 
no faculty.) lUmelae is modelled upon one of the homily- 
tales of The Spectator, having for its theme the author's 
favo niLo t^pic of Vanitas Vanitatumy and recalling in 
some particiiljir^ Voltaire's simultaneous but much more 
brilliant assault upon optimism in Candide, The plan of 
BaseeUg supposes a happy valley in Abyssinia, where the 
royal princes are confined in total seclusion, but with 
ample supplies for eyety conceivable want. Basselas, who 
has been thus educated, becomes curious as to the outside 
world, and at last makes his escape with his sister and the 
ancient sage Imlac. Under Imlac's guidance they survey 
life and manners in various stations ; they make the 
acquaintance of philosophers, statesmen, hermits, and men 
of the world, and discuss their experiences much in the 
style of The Bambler, with the result that by eommon con- 
sent they resolve upon returning to the happy valley. 
Macaulay*s strictures upon Johnson's geography are just 
about as applicable as they would be to Lilliput, for 
Rasselas is clearly to l)e ranked in the class of voyages 
imagiyiaires. It is a hue example of Johuson's balanced 
style ; but it is irreparably lacking in vitality. 

In July, 1762, through the representations of influential 
friends to the much^abused Tory minister Bute, Johnson 
was granted a government pension of £900 a year, as a 
recognition mainly of his services to literature in connec- 
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tion with tbe Dictionary. He had detiiied a pension in 
that work as ' pay given to a state hireling for treason to 
his country'; but when the opposition jeered, Johnson said 
robustly that he wished the noise twice as loud^ and the 
pension twice as great. He now said good-bye to the haird 
labour of the Grub Street galley-slave, and indulged his 
constitutioDal indolence to the top oi his bent. In 1763 
he made the acquaintance of Bos well, and in 1764, with 
a weekly supper at the Turk's Head, Gerrard Street, 
Soho, was started the famous ' Club,' a reincarnation of 
much more Bohemian gatherings of earlier days in Ivy 
Lane and its purlieus.^ GiThe fieroe light that plays upon 
the throne of an elected monarch was henceforth upon 
Johnson. The more remarkable is the legacy that he has 
left to his countrymen of an essentially noble character. 
While living from baud to month, it is recorded of him 
that be would put pennies into tbe hands of outcast 
children sleeping in the streets, so that when they woke 
they might find a breakfast. Later in life he spent the 
greater part of his pension in bounty. For hims^ he had 
few needs but conversation. A London tavern was his 
natural theatre ; bis topics, metaphysical discussion, moral 
theory, systems of religion, and literary anecdote. General 
history he cared little tor; but biography was his delight, 
and he had many of the qualifications of a first-rate 

* * The Club,' as it is simply denominated, lias iiiiuiitained to this 
day its glorious tradition. Gibbon and Fox joined in 1774 ; Adam 
Sndth in 1775; Sheridan, Lord Ashbnrton, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Windham, Lord Stowell, and Lord Spencer in 1778. During the 
laat eighty yean, out of fifteen prime ministers, seven have been 
members of the Club. Hallam, Grote, Milman, Maeaulay, Sydney 
Smith, Tennyson, were members, as to-day are liord Acton« Bfr. 
Lecky, Mr. Balfour, Lord Dufferin, and Professor Jebb. For 
some interesting,' particulars as to the recondite later history of 
the Club, see Edinburgh £emetp, July, 1888. 
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biographer. - One of the chief arts he recc^^niaed was the 
management of the mind; but thoogh endowed with this 
fooultj to a remarkable extent^ and also with humour, he 
oonld not dominate either his melancholj or his growing 

aversion to put pen to paper. * Presto,* he once said to a 
dog at the house of his fiiends the Thrales, at Streatham, 
*you are, if possible, a move lazy dog than I am.* Never- 
theless, in 1765, stung by a gibe from Churchill, he 
managed to get out his edition of Shakespeare,^ described 
as * at press ' as early as 1757, and in 1775 he published 
his Tour to the HebrideB, deseribing the joomej he made 
to the Western Islands with Boswell in 1778. Alter this 
he wrote nothing (apart from his admirable letters to 
Mrs. Thrale and others, and a few minor poems and frag- 
ments) until 1777, when he commenced the most per- 
manent of his writings, and that one which ^dls least 
behind his oonTersafcion in ezoeUenoe. The Livee of ihe 

^ ThiQ previous editors of Shakespeare bad been Niohohus Kowe 
(8 vols., 170^14), Alexander Pope (6 vols., 1725), Lewis Theobahl, 
*tlie Person of Shakespearean criticism' (7 vols., 173.*?), and 
Thoma.s Hanmer (6 vols., 1744). Warburton revised Pope (8 vols., 
1747), h"t he displayed more rontempt for other people tlian 
in(histry to iniprnvf^ upon his pretlecessors. The sixth editor, and 
tho tirst to c nic \^ itliiii our limits, was Johnson himself with his 
oil' lit- volume euiiion. He must he clansed with Haniuei' and 
Pope as a plain and common -sense, not a profound or a veiy 
scholarly editor; and hia best notes are those in which he had ;ui 
opportunity of showing how atteulively he had during many years 
observed human life and human nature. The later eighteenth 
eeatury was distinguished by three devoted, diligeot, and in some 
respeets really great editors— Edward Capell(10 vols*, 17C8), 6eor|{e 
Steevens (10 vols, in revision of Johnson, 1773), and Ednrand 
Malone (10 vols., 1790). Reed and James Boswell the yonnger 
(nephew of the biographer of Johnson) coordinated the tesnlts 
obtained by ])rcvioii8 editors in the famoos edition of 1821, known 
as 'Bosweil's Malone/ 
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Poeta fonns Jolmaon's title to rank as a great critic ; it 
abo diows us bow narrow were the limits of his critical 
perception* Anything mudi before Dryden, with the 
solitary exception of Shalrei^are's plays, was to Johnson's 

miud archaic, and liaviuLr little historic sense, llikI no 
adequate conception, at all of a theory of development, 
archaic stood to him for * imbecile, childish/ Like many 
of his contemporaries, Johnson's faith was that * poetry 
properly began with Waller, and had gone on improving 
ever since.' Thus, when the booksellers proposed to com- 
mence the English Poets from the middle of the seren- 
teenth century, he fully acquiesced in their scheme, and 
the only modification that he suggested was the iuclu si un 
of Blackmore, Watts, Pomf ret, and Yalden.' He sent The 
Life of CmoUy to press in December, 1777. Then quickly 
followed those of Waller, Denham, and Butler. In 
Angdst, 1778, he finished The Life of Dry den, which he 
wrote eon amove. Early in 1779 he disposed of Milton, 
and in March, 1780, appeared twenty-two lives out of the 
fifty-two that were to be given. The lives mentioned are 

* Johnson was pre-eminently fitted for the task, apart from bis 
literaiy capacity, as a depositary of literary tradition, hi^>tory, and 
anecdote, an far back as Congreve or even Dryden. His know- 
ledge lie had derived * partly from books, and partly from sources 
which !iad long been closed; from old (I nib Street traditions; 
from the talk of forji^otten poetasters and pamphleteers %vho had 
long been lying in ]>arisli vaults; from the recollections of such 
men as GiUwrt Wahnesley, who had conversed with flip Mits of 
Button's ; Cibber, who liad inutilatefl the plays of two generations 
of dramatists ; Orrery, who had been admitted to the society of 
.Su iit ; and Savage, wlio iuul rendered services of no very honour- 
able kind to Pope. The biographer, therefore, sat down to his 
task with a mind full of matter. He had at first intended to give 
only a paragraph to every minor poet, and only fonr or five pages 
to the ^^reatest name. Bat the flood of anecdote and criticism 
overflowed the narrow channel.' 
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those which Johnson was best qmhfied to elucidate, and 
lie performed the second part of hie task with little zeet 
and a good deal of reluctance. ' I am seeking/ he writes^ 
for ' something to say of men about whom I know nothing 
but their Terses, and sometimes Very little of them.* The' 
toil was irksome, and lie was not unready to receive assist- 
ance. * The Life of Young was written at my reqnest by a 
pfentleman [Sir Herbert Croft] who had better information 
than I could easily have obtained/ In the case of Savage, 
Johnson made use of the Life he had written nearly forty 
years before^ just after his friend's death. Its length and 
minuteness render it out of all proportion to the other 
Livee. He had got the whole finished by Easter, 1781, 
having written, as he tells us, 'in mj usual way, dilatorily 
and hastily, unwilling to work, and working with vigour 
and haste.' The result was a rough biographical history 
of Enghsh poetry during the ages of Dry den and Pope.^ 
The style is much less pompous and sesquipedalian than 
in his moral essays, though occasionally (as in his brutal 
assault u2)on Lycidcu, which drew from Oowper the remark 
that he would like to dust his old jacket till his pension 
jingled in the pocket) lie seeius almudt wilfully perverse 
and contentious. The robust common sense of many a stray 
comment suggests a comparison with honest old Tom 
Fuller, a character with whom Johnson had not a little in 
common, nor is the gay flicker of malice, so noteworthy in 
Fuller, absent in his successor. 

In April, 1781, Johnson lost bis generous friend Henry 
Thrale, a prosperous brewer, who gave him a regular 

^ For a good list of some ol the more egregions enrois, see Pro- 
fessor J. W. Hales's Introduction to the Bohn edition of the Ztt«», 
1890, vol. i., pp. xix-zxi. A very interestiog preliminary * skeleton 
of his Life of Pope, was given by Disraeli in his Cwumties of 
LiUrtUwre, first series, adj^ 
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■agylum' at his lai^ house at Streatham; and the three 
lemaiDiiig years of his life were, to a large extent, em- 
bittered by bis alienation from Thrale's widow, his former 

pupil, whom be had alternately flattered, caressed, and 
tyrannized over for sixteen years. Deprived of the com- 
fur table haven he had so long found in Thrale's family, he 
endeavoured to hud solace in his old resources, and even 
started a new club and talked of a journey to Italy. At 
the close of 1783 his health began to fail ; but although 
sorrowful and much perturbed by the fear of death and 
heU, in which he firmly believed, he was not left desolate. 
Many of his old club friends attended his death-bed, not- 
ably Bennet Langton, Windham, and Reynolds, whom 
he enjoined to read his Bible and not to paint on a Sunday. 
Fanny Burney, whose Evelina he had acted with a quaint 
buffoonery that delighted his intimates, wept at his door. 
Burke nearly broke down when he parted with his old 
friend, saying, *Mj dear sir, you have always been too 
good for me.* On December 18th, 1784, he died, and 
seven days later was ]aid to rest in the Abbey. 'The 
names of many greater writers are inscribed upon the 
walls of Westminster Abbey; but scarcely anyone lies 
there whose heart was more acutely responsive during life 
to the deepest and tenderest of human emotions. In 
visiting that strange gathering of departed heroes and 
statesmen, and philanthropists and poets, there are 
many whose words and deeds have a far greater influence 
upon our imagiuaiious, but there are very few whom, 
when all has been said, we can love so heartily as Samuel 
Johnson.' ^ 

Like Shakespeare, like Swift, and like Scott, Johnson 
attached an importance to the ir/»omi:oc fiioc, greater than 

* See the perfect model of a short life by Mr. Leslie Stephen in 
the EngUik WrUm^ 

o 
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that usual among men of lettefs. This cast of mind 
enabled him to ta^e up a manlier attitude for )iteratare» 
of which he was «uch a stalwart representatiTe, than had 

hitherto seemed feasible. His bravery, his love of truth, 
his rn^rfT^d inteq^ritv, the deep underlying tendoniess of 
his liature (' tears trickling down the granite rock' is tiie 
picturesque phrase of Garlyle), contribntod a type of , 
literary man calculated to win a respect for the profession 
that could scatoelj have been accorded to Dryden or to • 
Pope. The deep melaneholj that overhung his life en- 
hances our respect for his valiant qualities and the spirit 
of encouragement and helpftdness that he diffused about 
liim. In Johnson, Cowper, and Swift it seems hardly 
fanciful to dibliiiLruisli the ]) re] )onde ranee respectively of 
masculine, feminine, and neuter traits of the same hypo- 
chondriacal malady. But there was little of Swif t*s cynical 
misanthropy or of Oowper^s shrinking timidity about 
Johnson. He was as little of a hermit as his old * patron ' 
Chesterfield, and of a spirit as eminently qualified for 
society. Chesterfield's arena happened to be the aristo- 
cratic salon, while liis was the literary tavern. Strangely 
familiar as he has been rendered to us by an almost un- 
paralleled sequence of brilliant writers and diligent editors, 
there is yet one more anomaly to confront ere we take 
leave <^ this extiaordinarj man : the last of the old Tories^ 
the last representative of many blunt» unfashionable faiths 
and virtues, he is at the same time strangely aloof from 
us, and far more remote from our normal view-point than 
almost any ui" his contemporaries. If A\ alj)ole or Gray- 
were to return to tliingb siiblimar they would call at the 
Conservative Club and reciprocate gossip with Mr. Austin 
Dobson or Mr. Qosse on terms of perfect ease or good^ 
fellowship ; and we can readily imagine Gibbon discussing 
with Professor Bury the additions and emendations which 
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the lapse of time liaci rendered necessary or desirable in 

Ills Illiuous History, or Burke falling in witii the deference 
oi Mr. Balfour, or agreeing to differ on certain reserved 
points witli such a sympathetic critic as Mr. Morley. But 
if Johnson were to revisit the earth and were to consent to 
be present at a dinner of the literary fund, the managers of 
thatpraiseworthy charity would probably find it scarcely less 
difficult to placebim than if Dean Swift himself were to swag- 
ger up to the high table. The j uxtaposition of Johnson and 
Swift would be truly interesting. Assuming the soundness 
of Pope's well-known proposition, humanity, since Shake- 
speare, hafi had no properer students than these two men. 
The career of Oliyer Goldsmith is a fitting appendix to 
that of his almost parental adviser. Goldsmith was no 
great critic, it is tme, though apart from a few queer 
prejudices he had an instinetiTe good taste; but as an 
essayist ho is so cLarmiiig lliai in Lis best wuri^ we have a 
distinct foretaste of Charles Lamb, whUe as a literary 
man-of -all- work (to use Scott's expressive phrase) he was 
incomparably the most brilliant of his own period, if not 
of any period. 

OliTer Goldsmith came of a clerical family, his father, 

Clharles Goldsmith, being vicar of P^as- 
™^'®» where Oliver was bom on Novem- 
ber 10th, 1728. The Irish Protestants 
cherished the memorv of Cromwell, and so it came that 
Goldsmith bore the name of the stern Protector ; no two 
great men ever had less in common, unless it were Gold- 
smith and his countryman Wellington. In 1730 Gold- 
smith's father moved from < Pallas' to Lissoy, Kilkenny 
West, where the poet's early life was spent; and there 
no donbt he came under the sway of the village master ; 

* A man severe he was and stern to view, 
I knew him well and every truant knew 
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Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The (lay'i^ dis.asters in his morning face : 

Full well tliey lan<^hed with countorfeitefl pjlee 

At all his jokes, for many a joke li ul I c ; 

Fnll well the busy whisper circling round 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 

Yet lie M as kind, or if severe in anght, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 

The village all declared how much he knew, 

Twas eertain he could write and cypher too ; 

Lands lie could measure, tenns and tides presage, 

And e'en the story ran that he could gauge : 

In atiguing too the parson owned his skill ; 

For e'en though vanquished he could argue still ; 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew. 

That one small head could carry all he knew/ . 

Other lineaments of LisBoy were afterwards blended 
into the finished picture of 'sweet Auburn* in The De- 
Betted ViUage, but if the poet really had Idssoy in his 
mind it was Idssoy g^reatly idealized. The ejectment he 
depicts so movingly lie may indeed have seen in Munster; 
the rural jmradise he is much more likeiy to have seen in 
Surrey or Kent. 

As a boy Goldsmith was ugly and dull, was constantly 
in ill-health, and everywhere thought next door to a fool. 
Nevertheless, he rhymed from an unusually early age, and 
his one good friend in the family, his ' Unde Contarine,* 
detected some latent wit in him. This discovery resulted 
ill his being sent to a 'classical' in place of a hedge 
scliool, and eventually, in June, 1745, he was sent as a 
sizar to Trinity College, Dublin. His father died in 1747, 
and even with the help of Unde Contarine and a crown 
now and again obtained from a booksdler for a street 
ballad, the sizar had the utmost difficulty in eking out his 
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finances and paying his nnmerons fines. He was conthra- 
ally in hot water, and his lawlessness reached a climax 

^heu a Dionth or so after his father's death he gave a 
dance and supper in liis college rooms to friends of both 
sexes. His tutor entered the room in a rage and adminis- 
tered a horsewhipping coram publico. He managed eventu* 
ally in the same imdistinguished kind of way as Swift to 
scramble through his B.A. degree (February, 1749), and 
then for about two years lounged about his mother's cot- 
tage at Ballymahon ; a bishop would not ordain him — 
they said because of his scarlet breeches. He threw up a 
tutorship that was obtained for liim, and after starting on 
horseback and fairly provided with money for America 
(where he might have anticipated Washington Irving), he 
turned up again penniless at home. Again and again the 
excellent Unde Gontarine supplied him with money for 
outfit, and had to be content with some more or less true 
tale about its disappearance. At last, in 1752, he started 
for Ediubur£(h to study medicine. There in the students* 
* Medical Society' he gave his conteinporaries a notion of 
what a clubbable man he might become under favourable 
auspices, singing Irish songs, telling funny stories, and 
writing an occasional letter with a taste in style already 
formed and unerring. The whole of 1 754 and 1 755 he spent 
abroad, rambling as far as Padua, where he is said to have 
studied for six months, and visiting, among other places, 
Paris, Strasburg, Leyden, and Louvain. He has often 
been pictured as a musical mendicant, piping a merry 
strain at the cottage door on a summer evening in the 
south of France, with a Gainsborough landscape and Petit 
Trianon peasants footing it to the music after the day's 
toU. 

He may, of course, have participated in such Arcadian 
scenes as that depicted by E. M. Ward, or described by 
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Sterne in the last section but one, * The Grace,' of the 
Sentimental Journey, but the manner in which he sup- 
ported himself during these two jears is in reality a com- 
plete mystery. What is certain is that he landed at 
DoTer on February Ist, 1756, and reached London shortly 
afterwards in ofreat destitution. He was then iu vapid 
succession usher in a country school, a ohemist*s assistant, 
a physician in Bankside, Southwark, painfully carrying , 
his hat in such a manner as to conceal a patch in his 
coat, a corrector of the press, and agiun an usher. While 
ushering at Dr. Milner's, in Beckham, he met a book- 
seller named Griffiths, proprietor of The Monthly Review, 
Griffiths divined the rich deposit of * copy * latent in the 
young dominie and determined to annex it. In April, 1757, 
accordingly, Griffiths installed bini in his own liouRe as 
resident hack for The Eemew at an * adequate ' salary. 
From Griffiths he was transferred as a going hackney to 
other accredited jobmasters, such as Smollett (who ran The 
Criiieal) and Newbery (purveyor of children's books in 
St. PauUs Churchyard). His Chineee liettere^^ which ap- 
peared in Newbery's PiMic Ledger during 1760, raised his 
price and his reputation, and he moved into better lodgincrs 
in Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. Tliere he made tlie 
acquaintance of Dr. Johnson. In 1764 he was one of the 
nine original members of the famous * Club.' In this dis- 
tinguished fraternity, of which Johnson was recognized as 

^ The Chinese Letters, containing the inimitable humorous por- 
trait of Beau Tih1»3, were re])rinted in 1762 as The Citizen of the 
WorhL Tn 1757 Horace "Walpole had piibliRhefl anonymously a 
squib oallLHl A Letter from Xo Ho, a Chinrsr philosopher in London, 
to his J r and Lien Chi, at Fcking. Gohlsmith, as * scribbler general ' 
to The Monthly Review, dcscMihcd tins as bcini]: in the manner of 
Montesquieu — his Lctin .s Jh'rsrnic^'i. The iiiacUiiiery of the Chinese 
Letters was no doubt Immediately suggested to Goldsmith by this 
little tract. (See Dolisoii's Eighteen^ Century Vignettes.) 
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raling elder, Qoldsmitli was the representatWe ol poetry 
and light litemtiure, fieynolds of the arts. Burke of political 
eloquence and politi<»iI philosophy. There, too, were 

Gibbou, the greatest historian, and Jones, the cfieatest 
linguist, of the age ; while Garrick ' brought to the meetings 
his inexhaustible pleasantry, his incomparable mimicry, 
and his consummate knowledge of stage effect.' In such 
a company it is not to be marrelled at i£ ' Goldj ' Bometinies 
blundered f earsomely when endeayonring * to get in and 
shine.* Bnt though laughed at, he was sincerely loved bj 
his assodates, and even Boswell, jealons though he was of 
his fame and his intimacy with Johnson, was not ]»liiid 
either to the innate goodness of Goldsmith's disposition, or 
to the drollery of many of his sallies. 

In 1762, through Johnson's influence, Goldsmith, when 
nnder arrest for debt, received ^60 for his yet unfinished 
Vicar of Wakefield, The work was published in 1766, and 
established his reputation. Keanwhile^ in 1764, the pub- 
lication of The Traveller had brought him into the front 
rank of living poets. In 1768 his comedy of The Good- 
Nat u red Man was performed at Covent Garden theatre, but 
was not a pronounced success. Two years later again, in 
May, 1770, he published, vrith a singularly happy dedication 
to Beynolds, his Deeeried Village, which greatly increased 
his fame as a poet. This was followed by his successful play 
She Stoops to Conquer (see Chap. IX.), given at Covent Gar« 
den in March, 1773. Meanwhile he bad * written for bread,* 
or rather compiled with a flowing pen from materials that 
came readiest to hand, his histories of England, l^me, and 
Greece ; his biographies of Nash and Voltaire ; and his 
Animated Nature, drawn from Buffon with not a few gro- 
tesque interpolations, such as his description of tigers in 
Canada. He was Utterly very well paid for bis exertions, 
but he was so constituted that whatever his income might 
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be at a given time, he would always Bpend double the 
amount. His debts induced a despondency of mind (illus- 
trated in his well-known answer to his physician, * Is your 
mind at rest ? ' * No, it is not and a low feyer carried him 
off on April 4th, 1774, aged only forty-fiye. He was buried 
in the grounds of the Temple Church. A quaint testimony 
to Johnson's literary su])remacy was the * round robin ' 
addressed to him, requebtin£( an epitaph for 'poor Goldy.* 
In response Johnson penned the immortal phrase, true at 
least of him to whom it was first applied : i 



After his death were printed Lis clever jen esprit, The 
Haunch of Venison, and the noble fragment, Metaliationt 
written in self -defence during a brief literary craze for com- 
posing verse epitaphs. Here Goldsmith not only vindicated 
his genius, and, as usual, surpassed all comers, but in the 
prophetic description of Burke and the masterly delinea- 
tion of Beynolds he perhaps surpassed anything that he 
had yet writteu. 

More important than the extravagaut and somewhat 
saddening, though often ridiculous, records of his later life 
in London are the scanty notices we have of Q-oldsmith's 
early career. For much of Goldsmith's very best work is 
closely reminiscent, and he had an extraordinary gift for 
heightening the serio-comic adyentnres of his discursiye 
pilgrimage toward manhood. The gosl of manhood he can 
hardly be said to haye attslned, for he remained nntil the 
last a great baby ; he was in reality that for which Macaulay 
and Dickens mistook Boswell, an * inspired oaf.* He had 
scarcely any thonght in his composition ; as he told Johnson, 
he could argue best by himself. But what Johnson called 
his ignorance constituted Goldsmith's stock-in-trade. In- 



* Nullnin fere ^cribeiidi gemis non tetigit, 
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difference to the literary ideals of the time aUowed free plaj 
to the excellent, gentle humonr, which found its natural ex- 
pression in his comedies, anta^nistic in conception as they 

were to the sentimental dramas of the day. He managed, 
similarly, to retain among all the formalisms oi" the fashioa 
the groat gift of natural fun, partly inherited, in part de- 
rived from bis dose contact with the people. In his poetry, 
apart from the easy flow, the qualities -which distinguish 
him most abore the level of the school of Pope are the 
tnuts of artless nature, the semi-colloquial emphasis with 
which certain words or phrases are happily repeated, the 
unstudied wealth of metaphors. The even How of his 
narrative, which so excites our admiration, indicates the 
profit that he derived from a discriminating admiration for 
Voltaire and the limpid French prose of that day. Amiable» 
various and bland, it needs his own pen, as Hazlitt says, 
to describe the careless inimitable grace with which he 
Olustrates every kind of excellence. 

Goldsmith had little originality ; he could do nothing 
without a model before him. But although essentially 
imitative, whatever he touched he improved. Tt is not 
improbable that Goldsmith got some hints for Dr. Prim- 
rose from his eccentric contemporary, William Whiston, 
the * monogamaniac' and The Vicar is undoubtedly under 
obligations to Fielding's ' Parson Adams * and to a little 
piece called The History of Mr$, 8i<mton, but the best 
touches are all Goldsmith's own. No praise can really be 
too high for Goklsuiith's style. If he had never written 
anything but the first two or three chapters of The Vicar 
of Wakefield they would have stamped him as a man of 
genius. Goldsmith begins by the taking admission, * there 
are a hundred faults in this thing.' The chief fault is the 
plot, which has been shown by Craik and others to be a 
mere tissue of absurdities. Its shortcomings did not prevent 
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the "boc'k I'loin captivating Europe. In Germany it pro* 
duced, it ]jossibie, a greater impression eren than m Prance. 
Goethe derived from it bis first conception of world litera- 
ture and many of his ' earlj moral ideas.* Jules Sandeau 
has depicted with force the conquest of its touching sim- 
plicity over a strong Philistine disdain. What reader is 
there in the world who is not the better for the story of the 
washes which the worthy Dr. rnmrose demolished so de- 
liberately with the poker ; for the knowledge of the guinea 
whirli the Miss Primroses kept unchanged in their pockets ; 
the adventure of the picture of the Vicar's family, which 
could not be got into the house ; the group of the Flam- 
borough family, all painted with oranges in their hands ; 
or the story of the case of shagreen spectacles and the 
cosmogony ? * 

The decline of the classical English essay proceeded 
rapidly when Johnson and Gcldsmith ceased to write, and 
those who bud upheld it diyerged naturally along the two 

* The appearance of Ths Vicar, as Taine justly remarks, is a 
turning-point in the Iiistory of the novel. * The moment ap- 
proaches when pnrificd nmnners, hy purifyinjj: the novel, impress 
upon it its final ehartoctor. Of tiie two groat teiideiuMes mani- 
fested hy it, native hrutality an<l iTitoiise rofh'ction, one at 
last cotKpiers liio oilier: literature, j^iowu Beveie, expels from 
fietion tlic coar-encss of SiauUett and t lie indecencies of Sterne; 
and the novel, in every respect moral, before fallinj? into the 
almost prndish hands of Miss Burney, passes into the noble hands 
of Goldsmith. His Viear of Wakcjidd is "a prose idyl," some- 
what spoilt by phrases too well written* hat at bottom as homely 
as a Flemish pictnie. Observe in Terbnrg or Mieris' paintings a 
woman at market or a burgomaster emptying bis long glass of 
beer: the faces are vnlgar, the ingenuousness Is oomioal» the 
cookery occupies the place of honour ; yet these good folk are so 
peaceful, so contented with their small hut secure happiness, that 
we envy them. The impression left by Goldsmith's book is pretty 
much the same.* 
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paths of fiction and eriticbm, the latter of which we have 
now to follow. 

Conspicuoim among the men of letters who flourished 
under Geore^e III. were the two Wartons, both men of 
high culture and critics of no little erudition and influence, 
both also poets, and both alike to a great extent forgotten 
or indifitingoiahablj confused. 

Joseph Warton, the elder of the two, was horn in 1722, 
^ and educated at Winchester (where Collins 

(1722-1800) ^® schoolfellow) and Oriel. On leav- 
ing Oxford he enjoyed for a time, on terms 
which can hardly be deemed other than humiliating;, the 
patronage of the Duke of Bolton; but this couneetion 
terminated abruptly, Warton returning to England from 
i^e Continent without having performed the special ser- 
vice for which he was retained. He produced in 1758 his 
edition of YirgO and his translation of the Oeorgics, in 
which he lamnuts the necessity of usinif sucli coarse and 
common wdids as jdough, sow, dung, ashes, calculated 
in his opinion to disgust every elegant reader. He was 
still too much under the dominion of the circumlocution 
mania, which prescribed that English poets of the age of 
Pope should call a woman ' a &ir»' fish ' the scalj tribe/ 
and a caterpillar 'the crawling scourge that smites the 
leafy plain Joseph Warton also wrote for HawVesworth's 
Advent urf f and other ] lenodiails pending his a]>pointment 
at Winchester as second master. Wliile there he produced, 
in 1757, the first volume of his ponderous Essay on i/ie 
Oenius and Writings of Pope, a work long held as a model 
of critical thoroughnesi^ and not without interest now as 
showing the clearness of Warton's insight into the different 
hinds of poetical excellence. 'The sublime and the pathetic,' 
he wrote, * are the two chief nerves of all genuine poesy.* 
What is there transcendently sublime or pathetic in Pope ? 
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He applies to that poet the character assigned by Voltaire to 
Boilean as the poet of reason, conclnding that a clear head 
and acute understand in are not huliicieut uluiie to make 
a poet. *The most solid observations on liunian life,* he 
adds, * expressed with the utmost elegance and brevity, are 
morality and not poetry. . . . It is a creative and glowing 
inu^ination, acer ^riiuB ae vis, and that alone, that can 
stamp a writer with this exalted and yeij uncommon 
character.* Pope's great qualities are indeed fully recog- 
nized, but the recognition is counterbalanced by demands 
which showed the advent of a new era — one in which the 
greatness of wit and sense should be placed below gi*eat- 
ness oi imagiuation. Warton's book was dedicated to 
Young, and when the second volume was published, in 
1782, the first was reiised* with an introductory epistle by 
Tyrwhitt, who writes that under the shelter of Warton's 
authority one might perhaps now venture 'to avow an 
opinion that poetry is not confined to rhyming couplets.' 

After eleven years as assistant, Warton succeeded Dr. 
Burton as head master of Winchester, a post which he 
^ed with distinction and marked success down to 1793. 
Joseph Warton was a member of the Literary Club, but 
was very rarely seen there, though he was known, and for 
the most part esteemed, by the individual members. 
Cowper expressed great respect for him as a critic; his 
verses are deservedly forgotten. 

Thomas Warton, the younger and more worthily re- 
membered of the bi'others, was born at 
^OWlTwJ^"* Basingstoke in 1728. While at Trinity 

College, Oxford, he wrote verses, and in 
1754 published his ObservaHans on the Faerie Queene, 
of which Johnson wrote in generous praise: 'You have 
shown to all who shall hereafter attempt the study of 
our ancient authors, the way to success by directing 
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them to the perusal of the books which those authors had 
read.* They were afterwards uDhappilj estranged* Warton 
being one of the rery we friends that Johnson lost* It 
appears that Johnson sneered at his poetry* while he was 
equally oontemptnons of Johnson's literary judgment. 
Except in learumg ami laziuoss (the promise of both far 
exceedinf^ the performance), they had not, perhaps, much 
in common. Tom Warton was described as the most 
under-bearing person that breathed, and, like old Bobert 
Barton, he preferred the society of persons of mean rank 
to that of literary bigwigs. He also delighted in school- 
boys, and used to play amusing pranks with his brother^s 
pupils at Winchester. 

After Johnson's own Lives of the Poets, Warton's 
History of EiUjlish Foetrij (1774-81) was ihe m >st notable 
contribution of the age to a department in which Great 
Britain has rarely shone, that of literary criticism. Warton's 
theme was a much more arduous one than Johnson's. 
Both Pope and Gray had meditated a histoiy of the 
different schools of English poetry, and G-ray eren made 
over some of his plans to his Oxford rival. Warton 
found the scheme of ranging the poets under different 
schools impracticable, nnd preferred to work chronologic- 
ally — ^tracing from the earliest time down to 1600 the 
influence the classic and romantic movements exercised in 
turn upon English poetry. 

In spite of the lawlessness of Warton's style and 
methods, we feel ourselves, in reading him, under the 
guidance of a strong, acute, and i'earless mind, which 
refused to be bonnd by conventions, and which steers its 
way boldly through regions often completely unexplored. 
The writer's reading and learning were boUi prodigious, 
and the digressions show frequently a grasp and origin- 
ality wlucb go &r to atone for the irrelevance. The age 
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of The Diuine Legation was indeed oue o£ snper-erudite 
irreleTanoies. It is needless to say that such a work 
abounded in errors, many to be imputed to the hazards o£ 
a first exploration^ or to the state of learning at the time ; 
others, beyond question, to Warton's consummate laziness, 
^t8on« whose abstinenoe from animal food cannot be said 
to have improved his temper, attacked the History 
venomously, commencing a minute and carping inquisi- 
tion upon the book by traversing Warton's opening 
senteuoe. When ail deduction is made, however, the 
book marks an epoch. If it was not his to solve the 
problems of his subject, Warton was at least the first to 
understand and propound many of the problems that have 
to be dealt with. He, moreover, expressed a feeling which 
was unknown to the school of Pope — a movement of 
sympatliy towards the bedrock of Teutunie romance upon 
which the wonderful aptitude of the race for intense 
poetT U ba«d. l 
Thomas Warton had been appointed professor of poetiy | 
at Oxford in 1757, and in 1785 he was made laureate. The 
chaplet, fresh from the brows of Tate and Gibber, he handed 
on with but little additional glory to Whitt head and Pye. 
It is not his BirtMay Odes, hut his careful cultivation of 
the despised sonnet-form that gives him his small but 
certain claim to commemoration as a poet. He handed 
on the torch to Thomas Russell and to Bowles ; but apart 
from this influence, which is undoubted, some of Warton's 
own compositions in this form deserve to be examined. That 
* written in a blank leaf of Dugdale's MmuuHeon/ ending — 

* Nor rough nor harreii are the winding ways 

Oi hoar Antiq[aity, bat strown with flowers,' ! 

was warmly praised by Charles Lamb, to whom the senti- 
ment was con^eniaL None of Walton's sonnets are, it 
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must be admitted, free from grave technical defects (and 
the rhyming is indifferent — ^thus, ' flowers ' above rhymes 
with 'explores ') ; but they all show, as his other poetry 

does to a less extent, the influence of good antique models 
(especially of Milton's early poetry) and the stirring of an 
original and genuine though slugi^ish poetical impulse. 

With increasing years Warton grew fonder of his ale 
and his pipe, of Oxford and of slumber. He was always 
good-natured and gentle, especially to children. He got 
decidedly fat, and Johnson said his talk resembled the 
gobble of a turkey-cock. He was uniformly popular at 
Oxford, and when he died in 1790, at the age of sixty- 
two, his funeral was attended by the vice-chancellor and 
by all the heads. It was suggested upon Wartoii*s death 
that Oowper might set up a claim for the laureateship, a 
proposition to which Cowper's response was, 'Heaven 
guard my brains ! ' 

The dawn of what is now called romanticism is seen to 
be flushing in the writings of the Wartons^ and in the 
contemporary poems of Collins, but the critical writings 
of Thomas Gray ^ best represent the historic and poetic 
study of literature that held so fair a promise for the future. 
Unhappily Gray neyer brought his critical Orgaaion to frui- 
tion, though in 1770, as we have seen, he sent a quantity 
of material to Thomas Warton. Warton did his best and 
made a rude trench, as it were, through a vast accumula- 
tion of materials ; but neither his culture nor his genius 
were adec^uate to do justice to the delicate intuitions and 
the catholic taste of such a profound cunuoisseur and 
critic as Gray. The latter, by a somewhat cowardly re- 

* See Warton's l^oenis in the eighteenth volume of Chahners's 
SngU$h Poems, 1810; see abo Dennis's Studies in English Literct- 
iwe, 1876, The Wartons. 

* For a sketeh of Gray's life, see Cha^ X. 
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nuQciation of a gxeat task for which he was in almost 
every respect pre-eminently fitted, retarded the growth in 
England of a wide oosmopolitan school of criticism, snch 
as we now associate most readily with the name of Cole- 
ridge. Nevertheless, Gray's letters and fragments afford 
a mine rich in suL^i^Pstions for a liberal and scholarly 
criticism. The seventeenth century had explored the 
writers of antiquity too often in a * dry as dust ' fashion as 
a mine for precedents and citations. Since the conspiracy 
of Swift, Arbnthnot, and Bolingbroke against ' the pedants,' 
they had been cmelly neglected. Kow Oray frequently 
cit^ them, but he does so in a discerning way and with 
the familiarity of old and close acquaintanceship. He 
questions some of the conclusions of PuttenluLin and Sid- 
ney ; he admires the pieturesqueness of l^roissart, the 

* Herodotus of his age * i he also knew Villehardouin and 
Commines. Pausanias and Athenseus he read through 
more than once* 'I take Terse and prose,' he wrote, ' together 
like bread oud cheese.' He liyed with the old poets ; read 
and re-read .Sschylus Imd Pinclar and the Greek epigram* 
matists ; was familiar with O^iaucer and even with Lydgate. 
Later on he loved Racine and Gresset, and in Johnson's 
despite waxed enthusiastic over Kousseau and his Emile. 

* Itemeuiber Dryden ; be blind to his faults,' he concludes 
one his letters. There is no trivial preciosity about his 
judgments; he spoke highly of stanzas in 2%e Ceut^e of 
Indoknees appreciated Kontesquieu and Bnfibn; delighted 
in Clarendon's Oeniinnatumt and was an excellent critic of 
SliLustone. *He goes hopping al>out his own gravel walks, 
and never deviates from the leatcn path for fear of being 
lost.* He is in a characteristic mood in his letter to Hurd 
of August, 1757, which helps to explain his non-achieve- 
ment of some of the great things posterity would have had 
from him« 'To be employed is to be happy. This 
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principle of mine (and I am convinced of its truth) has, as 
usual, no influence on my practice. I am alone and ennuye 
to the last degree, yet do nothing. Indeed, I have one 
excuse. My health is not extraordinary— ever since I 
came hither [to Stoke]. It is no great malady, but Heveral 
little ones that seem brewing no good to me. It will be a 
particular pleasure to me to know whether content dwells 
in Leicestershire, and how she entertains herself there. 
Only do not be too happy, nor forget entirely the quiet 
ugliness of Cambridge.' liis exj^ertness in dating archi- 
tecture, his tastes for gardening and heraldry betokened 
the yirtuoso. But where he really surpassed his age was 
his much deeper Ioto for nature. His comments in his 
' LinnmiMy says Arnold, are those of an intelligent natural- 
ist. His notes on the signs of the approach of summer 
almost suggest the delicac}' of Richard Jelleries. He notes 
the changes of the landscape in the progress of the day; 
marks the hoar frost that melts and exhales in a thin 
bluish smoke ; rejoices in the tender emerald green pre- 
served late in the summer by the long rains. What sensi- 
tiyeness to colour is there in his description of Saddleback, 
whose 'furrowed sides were gilt by the noonday sun, 
while its brow appeared of a sad purple from the shadow 
of the clouds as they sailed slowly by it.' Both he and 
Cowper, more directly perhaps in their letters than in 
their poems, show themselves prophetic of Wordsworth 
and Tennyson. Gray exj ro^^e l what many cultured minds 
felt» and this closer affection for the varying moods of 
nature is symptomatic of the change of sentiment which 
the Lake school was to consecrate. No less important as 
a symptom of the growing revolt against the self-com- 
placency of the moralizing- (jrand siccle was Gray's interest 
in tlie pioneers of our English literature, and in the old 
Norse and Icelandic mythology as revealed now for the 
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first time on a large scale ia Mallett's splendid monuuient 
of ScaadinaTiau lore.^ 

The horizon was, in fact, simultaneouslj widening in 
BOTenil directions. Eicbard Hurd's Leiien on Chivdl/rf 
and Bamanee ^ (1762), in which he yindicated Gothic litera> 
tare and art from the imputation of harharism, gave the 
signal in England for that Gothic delirium which, though 
for a time disfigured by ignorant extravagance, was yet in 
a generation or two to cunfer such signal benefits on litera- 
ture hj refreshing it with new images and providing it 
with now enthusiasms. Such books as Spence's Polymetis 
(1747)» Stuart^s AtUiquUie§ of Aihene (1762), and Wood's 
Mstay on the Qemm of Homer (1771), indicate a powerful 
leyival of curiosity in a remoter past. The great reyival 
of Shakosi)eare criticism and research by men like Capell, 
Steevens, and Malone, editions Kke Tyrwlutt's Chaucer 

' The first book in Earope to excite a wide interest in northern 
mythology and the literature of the Eddas was the Introdurtion d 
V hint 0 ire de Dannemarc of the Genevese, Paul Henri Mallet»t 
(1730-1807), published in 1755. The first two volumes of this 
important work were translated by Bishop Percy in 1770 as 
Northern Antiquities. In the meantime, in its French garb the 
book bad profoundly impressed Gray and his disci])les. Mac- 
pliersoa claimed to illustrate Krse i)oetry. The clainis of the 
Welsh bards were first set forth in Evan Evans' Spcnjuciis of the 
Poetry of the Anticut ]Vchh in 1764. Under sucli auspice^i wild 
and picturesque poetry became the rage both in England and in 
Earope among the advanced school of critics. The chief repro* 
aentative of the new taste was* Gray. Johnson rallied the oon- 
servatives to the standards of Diyden and Pope. Walpole (who 
stuck in the middle of Mallett) ocenpied a midway position. At 
heart he was an Augustan, hut in his desire to l>e in i»\i^mou»emewt 
and his love of novel and uncommon opinions he struggled to keep 
abreast with Gray and Kitson. 

* Hard's book seems to have owed its inspiration, at least in 
some measure, to Saintc-Palayo'ct Memoires mir Vancienne Che* 
pakrk, tlie tirst volume oi which appeared in 1759. 
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(1775-8), and collections like Grose's AfUt^Uies ofSeUkmd 
(1791), all point in the same direction. Ken were groping 

hither and tLither for materials as iustriunents of the 
historical criticism which Middleton had used with such 
effect ia his Essay on Miracles, Highly Taluable in this 
respect were the elucidations of mediaeval handwriting 
embodied in Thomas Astle's Origin and Progress of WriiiHg 
(1 784) . But the importance of these and similar new and 
significant inrestigations is OTersbadowed in importance 
bj tlie Reiiqms of Aneieni Poeiry, published by Dr. 
Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore, iu 1705, a sujfficiently 
uncritical collection of ballads, some genuine and old, others 
hopelessly corrupted.^ But the book marks an epoch, 
for from 1765 dates a lasting interest in our older poetrj 
and oar rich Imllad literature. Leas successful explorers 
in the same field* such as Joseph Bitson (1752-1803), were 
green with envy, and the old school, as represented by 
Warbnrton and Johnson, were not sparing in their con- 
demnation and contempt. More discerning critics were 
full of encouragement, and the impulse once given, the re- 
action towards romanticism in poetry was fairly launched. 
Naive old ballads such as Chevy Chase , which had stirred 
the blood of Sir Philip Sidney two hundred years before, 
were resuscitated from their long sleep and supplied to 
imaginatiTe youth towards the dose of the century a 

^ Percy gives 176 ballads ; of these tlie nucleus was a folio 
DMUiuscript written about 1630, containing 191 songs and liallads, 
some frat^'iiientary. nf thcbe rercy took 45. Other ori^jinals he 
derived from MSS. m the Po|»y-i!in, Ashmolean, and Boilleian 
libraries, and lie inelmled mnw pi iTite 1 ballads and a few furnished 
l)y the Society of Antiquaries, by \V arton and 8ir David Dal- 
rynijile. He restored aiui filled in lacunae ■svith a free liand, and 
some uf the poems are almost entirely hib own. The liberties he 
took were first revealed in Dr* Famivall** edition of the nucleus- 
lbUo» 1868. 
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mental food quite different from that in which their fathers 
and grandfathers had been reared. The dawn of a new 
kind of taste, a feeling for natnre 'when unadorned* 
adorned the most/ is well represented in a sort of half 

lament in one of the interesting essays o£ Vicesimus Knox 
(1752-1821), himself in certain respects one of the pioneers 
of the new poetical reformation. 

' The antiquarian spirit/ he says, ' which was once con- 
fined to enquiries concerning the manners, the buildings, 
the records, and the coins of the s^es that preceded us» 
has now extended itself to those poetical compositions 
which were popular among our forefathers, but wMch 
have gradually sunk into oblivion through the decay of 
language, and the ])revalence of a correct and polished 
taste. Thus the popular ballad, composed by some illiter- 
ate minstrel, and which has been handed down by tradi- 
tion for BSTeral centuries, is rescued from the hands of the 
vulgar to obtain a place in the collection of the man of 
taste. Yerses which a few years past were thought 
worthy the attention of children only, or of the lowest 
and rudest orders, are now admired for that artless sim- 
plicity which once obtamed the name of coarseness and 
vulgarity.* Similar complaints had been heard, expressed 
in somewhat more ambiguous language, in Goldsmith's 
Engmry into the Fresent State of Polite Learning (1759). 

Such passages show that the literati of the day were 
not unconscious of the critical issue which was being 
joined. Johnson was the champion of the older Augustan 
school of Poj3e and Boileau, and his sympathies and argu- 
ments were ever on the side of the symnietrv, the restraint, 
the decorum, and all the conventions of the great classical 
technique. He asked the professors of letters to submit 
to the old discipline, the esUblished rules, to copy the 
recognized models and comply with tlie old conTentions. 
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tiike Ooldamiih, he disliked, as a ' licentious ' and erroneous 
innoyation, the * disgustbg solemnity * of blank vme. He 

heartily despised romantic 'fopperies' and all new-fangled 
modes in literature.^ He was there to chastise lawlessness, 
and, if necessary in the interests of correctness and pro- 
priety, he would cliasUfie Milton himself. On the other 
side was a school, somewhat apologeticaUj led by the 
Wartons, who, surfeited with Pope's rhetorical devices, 
&tigaed by his portable platitudes and the unrelaxmg 
brilliance and compression of the language in which he 
embalmed them, son^ht deliverance in poetry of a more 
intense, aspiring, and imaginative order. With the grow- 
ing enthusiasm for Spenser (exhibited in imitations and 
studies such as those of Thomson, Shen stone, and Mickle) 
went an increasing Ioto of landscape effects in poetry and 
a passion for the elemental forces of nature, in striking 
contrast to the narrow urban and gregarious proclivities 
of Queen Anne's day. The medisTslism of Q-ray and 
Walpole furnished the new ronumtic school with an almost 
unliiiiit* (1 supply of new constructive material, and the 
new movement, despite the jeers of Johnson and Oolmau, 
and the unbending conservatives, went on steadily, if some- 
what drcuitously, till it culminated in the masterpieces 
of Byron and SheUey, of Wordsworth and Walter Scott. 

^ Johnson waxed very meny over the ballad of The ChUdren tn 
the Wood, the staiutas di which be thus parodied : 

'I pill Hiy liat npon my head 

And walked into the Strand ; 
And there I met another man 

Whose hat was in his hand.* 

for Chrv}/ Chasr, he saiM 'tlicre is a chill ami lifeless imheoilify 
about it. The story cannot ]K)ssihly,be told in a manner that sliall 
nia1<e less im|»re88ion on tlie mind.' We can conceive what hia 
opinion would have been of We care Seven, 
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VBMOIBS AND LETTERS. 

Bishop Bubnxt in his History of hU Own Time had shown 
the way in which contemporary history, compounded with 
plenty of gossip and conjecture, could be rendered highly 

entertaiuiug. The 2>atli which he had traced was followed 
— much less formally, it is true — bj Lord Hervey in his 
malicious but enlivening Mermirs of the Reign of George IL 
(written in the early forties of tlie eighteenth century, 
though not published until 1848). Hervey's greater suo- 
ceseor as a chromguewr was Horace Walpole. Closely 
allied to these Memoirs are the chronicles not restricted 
to politics, but embracing literature and travel, repre- 
sented by the clever Letters of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. 

Alter the middle of the century this kind of work multi- 
plied abundantly. The golden age of letter-writing in 
England set in, and many of the best writers and the 
most cultured wits gave off as a by-product, if not a 
budget of letters, then either memoirs and chronicles or 
autobiographies, in which history and personal gossip 
(with its feminine, scandal) are blended with character- 
drawing and introspective study. 

If a question of primacy were raised we should be in- 
dined to assign the first place to Cowper, for though he 
threw his nets far less widely than Walpole, yet in depth 
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of feeling and in artless, spontaneous charm, his letters 
tiave no e'qual.^ Then there are the delightful letters of 
Qraj. We haye but few letters of Goldsmitli, though we 
haye some interesting fragments of portraiture and a most 
graceful specimen of biography in his Memoir of Biekard 
Nash, Hume and Gibbon both left autobiographical 
work of very great, though une<[UiLl interest. But as 
Cowper, Gray, Goidbinitb, Hume, and Oibbon were re- 
spectively poets, essayists, or historians in the hrst place, 
and letter or memoir writers only in the second, the three 
great writers with whom we haTe to deal most fully under 
' this head, as owing their fame primarily either to epistolary 
or biographic work, are Lord Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, 
and James Boswell. 

Tt mieht well be contended that the first place among 
tiie misceiiaueuus prose-writers of our period belongs to 
Xiord Chesterfield, one of the greatest masters of English 
prose style. He is a brilliant acquisition to English 
letters, for he added to them some of the grace that Mme. 
de S^yign^ and St. Simon bad lent to the literature of 
France. He showed that as a vehicle for the nicest points 
of communication, for diplomacy, for the niinutia; of in- 
struction, and for the elo^jaiit turns which give an air of 
suave reiiuement to the most trivial narration, or miti«^'at« 
the sharp edge of a strict injunction or an implied reproof, 

' The canon of Letter-Writing is laid down rather well by 
Mackintoeh. The letteis of Walpole and Gray appear to him 
imitative (of Mma de S^vign6), formal, and too extraordinary, 
excellent though they are as regards matter. * Letters must not 
be on a sabjeet. Lady Maty Wortley's letters on her jonmey to 
Constantinople are an ailmirable book d travels, but they are not 
letters. A meeting to disenss a question of science is not a con- 
versation, nor are papoi-s written to another to inform or <Usca88, 
letters. Conversation is relaxation, not Itusiness, and must never 
appear to he occupation ; nor must letters.* 
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our longaage oould quite well oompete inih any in Europe. 
It has to be realized that Chesterfield entered a world in 
which Clarendon and Temple were aecei^ted as elegant 
models. It is true that Swift and Defoe had done much 
to siiiiplifj and to shorten the sentence, while Pope in his 
letters, and Ladj Mary Wortley Montagu in her much 
livelier ones, had considerably advanced the art of fluent 
narration; but no one prohablj did more than Chester- 
field to regpilarize and abbreyiate or to purge the written 
language of Tulgaritj and of ambiguity and of superfluous 
parenthesis. 

The training that surrounded the youthful Chesterfield 
was thoroughly aristocratic at every point, 
riiilip Dormer The SOU of an earl, and the grandson on 
ofch^terheld niother's side of the witty Marquis of 
(ie84i-1773). Halifax^ he was baptized at St. James's, 
Piccadilly (October, 1694), and educated at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he acquired an enthusiasm 
for the Latin classics, against which he thought it right 
to be on his truard. He subsequently graduated in Flanders 
in the petty court attached to the Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough. At twenty-one he became a Gentleman 
of the Bedchamber and a Member of Parliament* He 
also became a member of the famous oligarchical strong«> 
hold of White's and a familiar figure in the most exclu- 
sive salons of Paris. In 1726 he took his seat in the 
House of Lords, and two years later became ambassador 
at the Hague. Walpole's antipathy procured his dis- 
missal, and he went on to oflend the king by marrying 
his half-sister (a natural daughter of George I.) with- 
out ma3dng the least effort to disguise the fact that the 
attraction that he had in view was exdusirelj pecuniary. 
Nevertheless, when the Pelhams came in, at the beginning 
of 1745, Chesterfield was made Lurd- Lieu tenant of Ire- 
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land, aiid next year lie was appoiiittnl ono of the two 
secretaries of state. But Le retired in 1748, from which 
date until his death on March 24th, 1773, he lired in 
liteiaij, and at the same time influential and dignifled, 
retirement. Shortly before hie death he wrote, ' Tfrawlj 
and I hare been dead these two years, but we do not wish 
it to be generally known * ; his last words were, * Give 
Dayrolles a chair* — his good breeding only quitted him 
Willi his life. In his lifetime he authorized the publica- 
tion only of a few political tracts. The famous Letters to 
his natural son, Philip ' Stanhope/ though never intended 
in any way for pabhcity, were published by the son's 
widow a year after his death in two volumes (1774). 
His supplementary Letters, addressed to his godson, also 
Philip Stanhope^ who subsequently became fifth Earl of 
Chesterfield, were first published in 1817. The two series 
of Letters were originally written during the period rang- 
ing from 1737 to 1770. 

As an educationist it must be admitted that Ohester- 
fleld in hia Letters exhibited less than his usual penetration 
and eavoir faire. The direction of these little masterpieces 
of tact and worldly wisdom to a tough, irresponsive, Dutch- 
built youth such as Chesterfield's son actually was, might 
seem almost worthy of being classed among pathetic in- 
stances of parental delusion ; but this peculiar epistolary 
didacticism seems to have become almost a monomania 
with Chesterfield — witness the letters written to the god* 
son long after the failure of the like treatment in the case 
of the son. There can, indeed, be little doubt that Ohes« 
terfield definitely injured his son by drying up the reservoirs 
of boyish enthusiasm and of the boisterous mirth natural 
to the period of youth. Later experimentalists have gone 
on quite different lines, and modem practice is all on the 
side of the games and exercises which Chesterfield so 
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heartily despised, as tondint^ to j^repare the secretions that 
enable a man to be formidable and successful iu later 
life. His idea was apparently to falsify the maxim. Si 
jeunesse cavait ! n vieiUe^ffp poumit ! — or, a4X5ording to the 
darker Tiew of Ohesterfiey ,^ to manufacture an Alcibiades 
out of a modest student. 

But from every other point of yiew than that of iTO<> 
mediate applicability these Letters of Chesterfield con- 
stitute an addition of a peculiar interest to our literature, 
especially in regard to tlie nervous elegance of the English 
style in which they are written. Voltaire spoke of Chester- 
field as the most graceful of our writers. Wordsworth, 
with great insight, regarded him as the last great English 
prose-writer before Johnson 'vitiated the language.' 
Landor expressed a similar view. Sainte-Beuve assigns his 
work the milieu between TelemacJim and the Memoires of 
Grammont; 'but it is a rich book,' he addsV 'you cannot 
read one page of it without having to remember some 
happy observation/ 

By typical Anglo-Saxons such as Johnson, .Oarlyle, 
Macaulaj, Chesterfield has not unnaturally been'^eld in 
antipathy. ' This lord's directions concerning washing the 
face and paring the nails are indeed trustworthy*; the 
minores virtwtes wliicli were Chesterfield's preoccupation 
and absorbing study did not greatly appeal to Johnson or 
Carlyle. The severe indictment of Chesterfield (by Cowper) 
as the ' gray-beard corrupter of our listening youth ' is even 
more unfair. A person of great moral elevation may be 
permitted to express the maUme which he experiences in 
reading La Rochefoucauld. Yet, as a faithful presenta- 
tion of human selfishness and pettiness, the 'odious 
mirror * has a very pertinent use indeed in sliowing us 

' As embodied in the clever study of Chesterfield by Philar^te 
CbasLes. 
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what too many of ub either are or may become. Nine* 
tenths of Chesterfield's maxims are tmisms of the man of 
the world. As Bacon said of Machiavelli, he ouly ' wrote 

what men do.* As in the case of the Florentine, how- 
ever, the mot cVordre once given, in this case by Johnson, 
ClK'storfield's reputation only became more and more 
sinister as his book was less and less carefully read. The 
notoriety which the Letters have acquired as a text-book of 
adultery, hypocrisy, untruth, and contempt for religion, con- 
stitutes a travesty of the facts of the ease ; for each of these 
particular faults was odious to Chesterfield, and his detesta- 
tion of one and all of them is specially emphasized in the 
Letters, The latter, it must be remembered, snp[>ieinent 
an education already solid, but lacking in the arts which 
make young men agreeable in society. Especially in the 
letters to his godson, which exhibit, with a few signs of 
age, a greater mellowness, one is continually struck by the 
vein of real tenderness which underlies so much worldly 
wisdom. One can trace throughout * the efforts of a fine, 
distinguished, cuergetiL nature grappling witli a disposition 
naturally s^ood, but indoL^nt and clumsy.* The soil he was 
labou?iug he found receptive enough as regards morals, 
but when he came to mcaurs the task was less easy ; hence 
he came to dwell disproportionately upon those parts of 
the Bubjeet-matter wliich concern not morals, but the 
minor moralities, and, as he insists and again insists, 'the 
graces.' ' 

Chesterfield's own criticism of his son was that ho was 
too arijumentative, too learned, eiikI too laconic. Under the 
laeonism he was apt to suspect that some irony might lurk. 
With regard to the learning he wrote: *Td rather you 
were in Ioyo with some determiued coquette of condition 
. . . than that you knew all Aristotle and Plato by heart.' 
He had no elevated view of women, and his ideas on the 
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subject of galanterie wore just about the same, but not a 
whit more refined, thau uught have been promulgated over 
the supper table at White's. That a man of his intel- 
lectual stamp should have seriously commended such ideas 
to liis son for adoptaon is an indelible blot upon the ethics 
of the Letters. It may be remembered, howeyer, that his 
advice was strictly confidential, and that he was addresi^ini; 
a member of a class in w^hich (as it would have been idle 
to ignore) niarria<^e was habitually regarded as a mere 
alliance, an affaire de convenance, Cliesterfield had always 
more sympathy with foreign than with domestic modes of 
thought. His models were chiefly IFrench, his maxims 
frequently (as his son remarked with some acumen) 
calculated rather for the meridian of France or Spain than 
of England/ * I have often said and do think/ he writes, 
'that a Frenchman who is fond of virtue, learning, and 
good sense, and has the manners and good breeding of his 
country, is the perfection of human nature/ Ultimately 
he sought a par^;on among men in a combination of all 
that is best in a typical Englishman and a typicsl French* 
man — an ideal with which few will be found to quarrel 

In his hatred of lubular gaucherie and Philistine preju- 
dice Chesterfield anticipated Matthew Arnold. His own 
philosophical descent, with his ardour for a pagan self-cul- 
ture and a finished epicureanism, may be safely deduced 
from Cicero and Horace among the ancients, while amongst 
the moderns he clearly had much in common with F^nelon 
and La Bochef oucauld. Fitness to live was to be assured, 
in his Tiew, by effecting an equilibrium of the faculties 
and emotions of man — a 'harmony of man's nature ex- 

' His English style, otherwise so exceUeot, was infected, like 
that of Temple, by a number of Gallicisms : thas he says, * it is 
equal to me/ ' in the public,* ' of the one side and of the other,' 
* upon your subject,' cr.X. 
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pressed in his moeurs.* As for social duties, he lays down his 
principle with admirable clearness. * Your duly to man 
is very short and clear : it is only to do to man whatever 
you would be willing that he siiould do to you. And re- 
member in all the business of life to ask your conscience 
this question : " Shonld I be willing that this should be 
done to me P " If jour conscience, which will alwajs tell 
jou the truth, says no, do not do that thing. Observe 
these rules, and you will be happier in this world, and still 
happier in the next.* ' 

One of those who felt iniii'illed to parody Cliesterfield 
was Horace Walpole, a man who was probably more 
worldly, and certainly not less selfish, than Chesterfield 
himself. In answer to a question of Oeorge III. upon 
one occasion, Walpole said he was ' never anything,' and 
thereby suj^plied a clue to his own character and position 
among men of letters. He was unattached tu any small 
secular clique, yet he was not in any respect like the 
scholar or the sovereign, * above the clouds ' ; he was 
thoroughly worldly, and, if he were anything, as we are 
fain to think he must have been, it was a man of fashion. 
•Few men haye lived so much in the ' best sodetj' as this 
man of fashion, who spent every spare moment in despis- 

* Needless to say, Cliesteilield was iiuicli too Olympian, and 
much too really serene and witty, to suffer more than a passinjit 
shadow of annoyance from Johnson's famous letter. He admired 
it for its literary adroitness and its mature vigour, and kept it 
constantly by him. The stories of Chesterfield's impertarhability 
are almost as nnmerons as those of his urbanity. When in Ireland 
as Lord-Lieutenant, he was told one morning that the people of 
Connaught were rising. He took out his watch» and said simply, 
' It is nine o'clock, and certainly time for them to rise.' When he 
proposed a certain name to George II., and the monarch angrily 
said, * I would rather have the devil,' the ex-minister reminded 
the king that the person nominated must l)e addressed in the com- 
mission as * Our trusty and well- beloved cousin. * 
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ing and cbromcling it. Hia contempt for the most eminent 
of his contemporaries, such as Goldsmith, Jolmson, Chester- 
field, Boswell, and that ' she-meteor ' Lady Mary Wordey 

Montagu, was most marked ; yet (after Joseph Speuce) 
he may be called the founder of anecdotage in England — 
the precursor of Disraeli and of Greville. He was above 
all thiugs a chronigueur of the triTial, a mere gossip — ^he 
calls himself a garrulous Brantdme, and he ms in many 
respects as arriere as St. Bimon — ^but he was a gossip in 
the grand style. 
Bora at London on October 5th, 1717, Horatio was the 

third and youngest son uf llie great states- 
Horace Walpole man Sir Robert \V alpole. II is health 
[Fowti^^^rl of ^j^g delicate, and his life seemed fragile ; 
(1717-1797). neTertheless, at ten he entered £ton, 

whore his father had been the companion 
of Bolingbroke. There he met Thomas Gray, and be- 
came the deroted ally of Henry Seymonr Conway. The 
memory of his father and his frkndship for Conway 
became his two political passious. After his mother's 
death in 1737, he left King's College, Cambridge, and 
set out for Paris and Italy in company with Gray. 
They separated en route in consequence of incompati- 
bility of temper — Gray being stiff and rather uncompro- 
mising, Walpole capricious and snobbish. At Florence 
he made the acquaintance of his lifelong correspondent^ 
Sir Horace Mann. Their unique correspondence during 
furty-six years forms a familiar picture of English Ufe and 
society from 1741 to 1786. On his return Horace sat in. 
Parliament for Callnigton, and 'was provided for by his 
father. The sinecures that he enjoyed by letters patent 
proTided him with a secure income of about four thousand 
a Tear. 

. 

Walpole was a man of slender passions. He lacked the 
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moral and physical vigour wliicli enables the possessor to 

enjoy in their fullness all the <^oo<l things of life, iiud to 
exercise in all their extent the facuHi*'s of our nature. He 
nuderstood with perfect astuteness the world in which his 
lot was cast ; he could observe it and finely depict it, but 
be Gould not dominate it in any way. Wliile be oould not 
be its master, neither would he be its slave : be would be 
content to amuse and instruct it ; be would give it tastes 
and ideas. On every hand may still be seen intellectual 
traces of Horace Walpole's passage throuf^h the England 
of the eighteenth century. At the same time he held a 
little disdainfully aloof from the active combats of litera- 
ture. He loved his books,^ and the classics espedally, as 
be also loved the arts, and architecture, and gardens ; but 
be was more critical than creative ; be touched on erudition 
rather than plunged into it, and thoroughly scorned the 
profession of letters. In all probability he was happiest 
and best as a raconteur. Together with his restless intel- 
ligence and easily fatigued temperament, he possessed a 
versatility which prevented the possibility of fatigue on 
the part of his hearers. To have heard him in this capa- 
city, with his unrivalled tact, bis volatile wit^ bis reteutive 
memory, and bis well-selected phrases, must bavef been a 
privilege indeed. Much of the charm of such a gossip 
has inevitably passed away ; for Walpole could never have 
tolerated such a kindred spirit as Boswell abuut him. But 
Tnuch is ha]>pily caught and contained for all time m his 
marvellous corpus of Correspondence^ which for pungent 
epigram and delicate persiflage there is nothing in our 
literature that can even approach. 

A fop and a dilettante perhaps, selfish and trifiing it 

* Among his favourites we find, as should expect, Mnie. de 
Biivigne and i)u Giaiumont. He had a pai^^ion for books redolent 
of aristocracy. 
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may be, a man who does not in the least want to improve 
you or conect jou or ennoble you, yet * Horry ' Walpole will 
take you out of yourself and amuse you as no one else can. 
Try the 8orte$ WtdpoUanae, where you will, throughout 

CuniuDgliam's nine volumes of liis Correspondence,^ jou are 
certain (as certain as in Bosweilj, to light upon something 
bright and entertainiug. After that of Cicero and Vol- 
taire his correspondence is the most valuable as a docu- 
ment that exists. His style limpid, unstrained, admirably 
adapted to its purpose, resembles Yoltaire's in its freedom 
from taint or affectation. 

On the other hand, it may be admitted that the per- 
sonality of the writer, where it is revealed, is not so wholly 
attractive. Tiierc* is here a good deal of |)'>s*' and pettiness, 
and a great want of spontaneity. It is in this essential 
quality that Walpole, as a letter- writer, falls so far short of 
Cowper or Fitzgerald. The elaborated witticisms, excellent 
though they often are, cannot replace the intimate charm of 
a delightful character utter]} freefrom self-deception orpose. 
We are made to feel too often that Walpole had no heart and 
few convictions. Such sympathies as he had appear to be 
reserved for persons of rank. His L ttt r is rarely addressed 
»to the friend, but to the well-known antiquary or virtuoso.^ 

^ Published 1857-9, but still incomplete. 

^ Considerable as Walpole is as a writer, he is scarcely less so 
as a virtuoso ; more than any other man, perhai>s, he helped to 
guide into England the stream of curiosities and works of ait 
which made it durinj^ the ei<j:hteenth century a vast depot of 
articles de vertu and the market for old masters and choice 
bibelots. His passion for the eiabellLshment of Strawberry was" 
dictated in lai ^^e measure, no doubt, like that of Shenstone, by 
mere vanity and love of notoriety ; yet lie certainly felt keenly, 
thoujifh vaguely, the beauties of the Gothic form, and he knew 
something of the raiaon d'etre ai\d evolution of the style. A uew 
aehool rarely commenees with the beautiful and the true. ' Gothic ' 
was to be a mode before it became a science, aud much exaggera- 
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His lack of sound literarv entimsiasm is shown in his criti- 
cisms ; Johnson was simply repnlsiye to him ; be abased 
Thomson at the expense of Nat. Lee^ ridienkd Biehaid* 
BOD, saw nothing in Hume, and preferred Or^illon the 

younger to Marivanx. As a connoisseur of fine literature 
he was far below Cbest' riield. 

Apart from bis wonderful correspondence, tbe best and 
ripest works of Walpole are those which most nearly 
approacb it in general cliaracter: siicli are bis back-stairs 
Memoirs of the Lcud Ten Yea/n of ike Meign of Kimg 
George IL, a somewhat acid but most entertaining sketch 
of the political intrigues of the post-Walpole epoch* and 
Memoirs of the Reign of Oeorge III., supplemented by a 
Journal of the Reign of King Georgt III. from 1771 to 1783. 
These were alike i>ublisbed long after Walpole s deatb, 
respectiTely in 1822, 1845, and 1859. The vitality which 
Walpole manages to give to the prosaic personages and 
parhamentarj debates of this historical period is truly 
astonishing. 

As to Tke Cadle of Otranto (1764), apart from its interest 

in connection with the rise of romanticism and the early 
history of the novel, wbat Gilly Williams wrote of it to 
Selwjn in Marcb, 1765, is as true now as wbeu it was • 
written : * Such a novel,' be wrote, * that no boarding-school 
miss of tbirteen could get through it without yawning.* 
The machinery is pasteboard and the plot so puerile that 
Walpole himself was fully justified when he called it a 
' frantic thmg/ His tragedy, The Myeterioue (1 768) , 

is- similarly a concatenation of mysterious horrors. Tbe 

tion marked its early manifestaHonji. Walpole Is said to have 
outlived three aets ol battlements upon his fond mediieval castle. 
What is aingnlar, however, is that he poaaeseed this rare taste at 
all, not that he did not poesess it as modified by a centuiy of study 
and dilettanteism. 
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memory of VValpoIe is lx?st served by leaving these two 
pieces severely alone. Another product of 1768 was the in- 
genious Historic DovbU on the Life and Reign of Richard 11, 
Waipole's particular Boepticism has not been justified to 
any great extent bj subsequent inquiiy^ but the spirit of 
the book has remained a useful l^acy to the historical 
investigator. The remainder of Walpole's works arc 
chiefly compilations for the benefit of Lis famous press at 
Strawberry Hill. *June, 1757/ lie writes, 'I erected a 
printing press at my house in {Strawberry Hill. 8 Aug. 
I published 2 Odes by Mr. Gray, the first productions of 
mj press.' In 1758 he issued his own Gaiaioque of ihe 
Boyal and NoUe Authord of Englandt in 1762 Aneedoies of 
Painting in England.hoth creditable efforts of compilation, 
though in tlieir presuul form they owe almost as much to 
subsequent editors as to the original writer. In 1764 he 
printed for the first time at Strawberry the curious Life 
of Lord Herbert of Gherlmry, written by Himself ' 

Of Walpole*s later years, his fortunate friendship with 
the Miss Berrys, and his death at a ripe old age in the 
appropriate atmosphere of Berkeley Square, on March 2nd, 
1797, there is little to say. He was ayery grudging critic, 
and as a retributiuu liib ov, u great qualities as a litterateur 
have been too long eclipsed by the severely moral estimate 
of Macau lay. As a matter of fact, when you admit that 
he was a little dry, a little disdainful, a little difficult ; when 
you add that he was not unezactiog and by no means 
altogether free from pretension, and that his delicate frame 
rendered him irritable, the bad part will have been told ; 
and, frankly, in what one calls ' the world,* is this a very 
severe burden with which to load liis memory? He is 

^ For a full list of tlie Strawberry Hill publications .see the 
Api'p'Klix to .Mr. Austin Dobeon's Horace Walpole: a Memoir^ 
secoml edition, 1893. 
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oontiniiallj actuated by the strongest desire to please, and 
there is scarcely a dull page in the nine Tolmnee of his 

published correspondence. To stigmatize as affected the 
coquetry with which such a man endeavours to veil his 
foibles would surely seem to indicate a gross want of 
gratitude.^ 

James Boswell of Anchinlech, the descendant of a high 
8cots legal fiamily, was bom on October 

a7^^lT95) bronght up at Anchinledi 

(Affleck), the family seat in Ayrshire. His 

mother was -connected with the noble house of Mar. He 
made studies at Edinbury-h and Glasgow, cultivated the 
aiiabie Mr. Hume, and sat under Adam Smith. His father^ 
beneath his humour, secreted a cunning which he trans- 
mitted to his son, and the latter treasured the quality as an 
heirloom amid all the escapades of his giddy youth. In 
1760 he migrated to London and Newmarket in order to 
enjoy the society of the worst possible company. Among 
rakes, as among rigid moralists, he was always boti enfant, 
amusing and good-humoured. He had, above all, what is 
called facility of manner ; he took the liberty of exhibiting 
his foibles to the world with a naive candour, and those 
who laughed at him generally liked him. In 1762, in his 
second Tisit to London, he laid himself out to cultivate 
men of letters. His ideal now seems to bare been to oscil- 
late between the literary tavern and the gaming table of 
aristocratic dissipation — in * the metropolis, hieii entendu ' — 
the provincialism of Edinburgh was his special abhorrence. 
His success was so complete that hy May 16th, 1762, he 
attained the long-desired introduction to the literary die- 

' ^Valp()le has been admirably criticised and appreciated by De 
K^nuisat, by Lealie Stephen, and by Austin Dobson j yet so pene- 
trating is the eflfeet of Macatilay that all their efforts have barely 
snffieed to keep the holanee imSi 
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tator, and, two moiithB later, Jolinson exclaimed, ' I lore 
the young dogs of tliiB age/ The first meeting between 
these two inimitable worthies occupies one of the most 

famous passa<>es in BoswelFs Life. As in the case of the 
equally liLinons Wilkes episode, the Scotsman's success 
was the result of a carefully ]>rej)are(l plot. * At last on 
Monday the 16th of May ' [1763, Johnson aged tifty-four, 
Boswell twenty-three], * when I was sitting in Mr. Davies*8 
back parlour, after having drunk tea with him and Mrs. 
Dayies, Johnson unexpectedly came into the shop. Mr. 
Davies having perceived him through the glass-door in the 
room in which we were sitting, advancing towards us, — he 
announced his aweful approach to me, somewhat in the 
manner of an actor in the part of Horatio, when he 
ad'lresses Hamlet on the appearance of his father's ghost, 
** Look, my lord, it comes," ' — a passage happily prophetic 
of the wit and talent with which Boswell was about to 
heighten eyery incident of the association. The appearance 
of the new satellite excited some astonishment among 
Johnson's friends. * Who is this Scotch cur at Johnson's 
heels ? ' asked some one. * He is not a ciir,' replied Gold- 
smith, ' he is only a bur. Tom Davies iiuu«^ hitn at Johnson 
in sport, and he has the faculty of sticking.' And the bur 
stuck till the end of Johnson's life. 

The curiously assorted pair met sixteen times previously 
to Boswell's departure for Utrecht in August. BosweJl's 
father, who supplied the funds, cherished the idea that his 
son was goin^ to Utrecht to study law; but nothing was 
farther from Im* swell junior's intentions. In letters which 
are a delighttui mixture of persuasion and persiflage he 
intercedes with his parent for an orthodox grand tour. 
The words of the apostle — 'I must see £ome* — are borne 
in upon his mind ; four months at least he must have on 
classic ground as a scholar and man of elegant curiosity. 
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'I sbflll flee Yoltaire. I shall see Switzerland and 
Bousseau/ His father found it useless to resist the sen- 
timental enthusiasm of his son. With all his impulsiye- 

ness went a capacity for takint^ snubb and a determinat ion 
to intrude upon, or at least by any and every means to in- 
gratiate himself with, a select circle of celebrities. When 
he met Voltaire, he wheedled him into withdrawing the 
* superstitious dog ' that he had flung at Johnson, and sub- 
stituting 'honest fellow/ by telluig him how the doctor 
had conceiyed that a footboy whom Voltaire had employed 
as amanuensis might write about as well as Frederick the 
Great. 

At Najdes he was all effusiveness to the * hero of liberty,* 
John Wilkes. But his greatest coup was to procure an 
introduction to Pascal Paoli, the Corsiean patriot, from 
Bousseau. Paoli was the Gkuribaldi of the eighteenth 
century, and Boswell's ambition for the hour was to be 
Piaoli's Englishman. Writing to Johnson with Melanch- 
thun's tomb as his desk, he had been penetrated with 
'solemn enthusiasm.* Conceive the epanchement de coeur 
as he landed at Corte. ' Sir,' he is said to have addressed 
Paoli, * I am upon my travels and have lately visited Eome. 
I am come from seeing the ruins of one brave and free 
' people. I now see the rise of another.' Paoli regarded 
him with a suspicion, which was, howerer, soon dissipated. 
Boswell assumed Corsiean attire and, thus masquerading, 
called upon the elder Pitt shortly after his return to Eng- 
land. *As for rnysellV lie wrote to Chatham a little later 
(in 1767), 'I am now fairly entered to the bar. I begin to 
like it. I can labour hard; I feel myself conTing forward, 
and X hope to be useful to my country. Could your Lord- 
ship find time to honour me now and then with a letter? 
I hare been told how favourably your Lordship has spoken 
of me. To correspond with a Paoli and a Chatham is 
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enough to keep a young man ever ardent in the pursuit of 
a Tirtuous fame/ This outburst of personal confidential 
talk is in Boswell^s happiest, most characteristic style. 
His altruistic impulses were of short duration, but this 
exquisite egotism of his was a constant quality. Bosweirs 
Corsican antics were crowned hy the appearance in 1768 of 
his Tour in Corsica, which gained him the appellation of 
the ' celebrated traTeller * ; this was the recognition that he 
yearned for. He succeeded in interrtewing Horace Walpole 
about the book, much against WalpoVs wish, and then 
attacked Walpole, who readily forgaye him, 'as he came 
to see me no more.' Gra.y said it showed that a fool maj 
write a valuable book by chance, thus summing up the 
verdict of posterity. All this time he was almost for- 
getting Johnson and ignoring the oath of eternal friend- 
ship sworn above the remains of Melanchthon. 

In 1769 he was married, and his next enthusissm was 
the Stratford Jubilee. But in 1773 his thoughts were 
finally diverted into the right channel ; he got elected into 
the literary chil), and iuniied the ingenious plan of a 
journey with his patron through tlio Hebrides. ^Rlrs. 
Boswell's comment was that she had heard of a bear being 
led by a man, but never till now of a man being led by a 
bear. Erskine is said to have slyly pressed a shiUing into 
Boswell's hand for bringing the show along to Parliament 
Close. Johnson ignored the ludicrous side of the peram- 
bulation which cannot have been hidden from his sagacity, 
and was himself, even in the fritrid Mrs. BoswelVs drawing- 
room, where he tiuiud the iieads of the candles down- 
wards (according to his usual practice) when they did not 
burn brightly enough to x^lease him. And Johnson gave 
his cicerone the best testimonial he had yet received, writing 
to Mrs. Thrale, 'I shaU celebrate his good humour and 
perpetual cheerfulness. He has better facaltiea than I 
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bad imagined, aud more justice of discernment and more 
fecundity of images.* Goldsmith had asked Boswell how 
on earth he expected to drag JohuBon's dead weight through 
the Highlands; but Boswell surmounted all difficulties. 
Thej returned to Edinbui^h the second week in Novem- 
ber, after a spirited tour of ninety-four dajs^ adroitly 
arranged by Boswell so as to brin<? himself prominently 
before the public, present and iuluro. JSext year was 
arranged the visit to Lichfield, and in 1776 the masterly 
comedy of the dinner at Dillj's, at which was contrived 
the famous meeting between Johnson and * Jack Ketch/ 
olios Jack Wilkes. In 1778 he was pretty constant in 
attendance on Johnson, though he Taried the task of 
annotating by frequent flirtations and junketings, mo- 
mentarily disgusting the doctor by getting very drunk 
wiiilo dmiug with a bishop. In 1780 and 1782 he was 
kept away from London by pecuniary difficulties ; but in 
1781 and 1783 he saw a good deal oi Johnson. In June, 
1784, he accompanied him to Oxford, and after their 
return on June 19th, with much kindness of heart he 
tried to arrange for Johnson to winter in Italy, and to 
obtain an augmentation of his pension for this purpose. 
His last farewell was said at the entry to Bolt Court, 
whither he had conveyed the doctor in Reynolds's carriage. 
Johnson, after getting down upon the pavement, 'sprang 
away witli a kind of pathetic briskness, if I may use that 
expression, which seemed to indicate a struggle to conceal 
uneasiness, and impressed me with a foreboding of our 
long, long separation.' A few months later Johnson lay 
upon his death-bed ; but Boswell made no effort to see bim. 
The ten years that follow Johnson's death on Decem* 
ber 13th, 1784, fuim, as far as Boswell is concerned, a 
piteous record of vain struggles and broken resolutions, 
followed by a gradual, helpless descent into a life o£ loose 
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pleasures and folly, brought to an end l>y a premature 
death on May 19th, 1795. It was, nevertheless, during 
these years that he was enabled to prepare that pyramidal 
lAfe, of which the truly great proportions are only now 
gradually becoming fully apparent. 

Veiy shortly after Johnson's death Boswell set about 
seeing through tlie press his Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides unth Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Its immediate re- 
ceptiuii was buniewhat chequered. As wdth Froude's Remi- 
nwcences when they iirst appeared, the wounds inflicted 
upon persons livini:;^ w ere thought to outweigh the literarj 
merit of the book. This is a new kind of libel, said one 
of the critics, by which you may abuse anybody, by saying 
' some dead person said so and so of somebody else.^ The 
book was rather coarsely but effectively caricatured by 
Peter Pindar and by Collins, an imitator of Rowlandson, 
in twenty larj^e comic cartoons. The author's autobio- 
graphical admissions caused much satirical hilarity: 'It 
is the story,' said Walpole, 'of a mountebank and his 
£any.' 

Henceforth Boswell was ' k^t up,' sayed from himself 
and his terrible procliyities, mainly by his maeinum opm, 
Mrs. Piozzi*s Anecdotes appeared in 1785, and Sir John 
Hawkins's Life in 1787 ; but it was not until the middle 
of May, 1791, that w^as issued (in an ediiioii of 1,700) 
Boswell's last and most famous work, The Life of tiamuel 
Johnson, LL.D,, issued, like the Journal^ after careful 
revision at the hands of £dmund Malone. 

The great success of the Life was neyer for a moment 
a matter of doubt; but for a long time critics were in 

* * The Life oj Johmon* said Woidswortli, many years later, 
'has broken through many pre*existuig delicacies.* The king 
thought that some strong means ought to he taken to preserve 
Johnson from his friends. 
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doubt as to the proportions of merit wbicli were to be 
assigaed to the biographer and his subject, the exhibitor 
and the exhibited. As a general rule, owing to the wide- 
spread feeling that Boswell had been recklessly indiscreet 

and needlessly circuniHtautial iu matters of detail, ilie 
opinion prevailed that the interest of the book was due 
almost exclusively to the fame and personality of Johnson, 
and that Boswell was a mere reporter, or (if report spoke 
true) scarcely more than a Silenus about the person of a 
Socrates. 

This view of Boswell as the foolish and irresponsible 
author of a great and wise book was set forth with a great 

amount of point and epigiaia by Macaulay. Carlyle, 
though he does something to rectify the impression thus 
conveyed, fetiii pleads too much for Boswell as a kind of 
Sancho Fanza, to whom special indulgence is due. This 
view would be perfectly just if Boswell's Ltfe were no 
more than a tissue of Johnsonian 2o^ia linked together by 
a few illustratire anecdotes or by formal padding. No 
one would think of ranking the author of the Memorial 
de Saint Hrline (extremely interesting though it is) with 
Saint kSimou, among the great classical writers of France. 
But The Life of Johnson is very far indeed from being a 
mere report of oonYersations ; ^ it is a finished portrait, not 

' * Letaayoxie,' says Jowett, * who believes that an ordinary man 
can write a great biography make the experiment himself. I would 
liave him try to describe the most interesting dinner-party at which 
he was ever present : let him write down from iiieiiiory a few of 
the «^ood thin<^s which M'erc said, not forgetting to make ap in- 
cidental alhision to the hihhI things that were eaten ; let him 
aim at «j;iviiiL^ ^vhat I uutv call the dramatic efiect of the party. 
And then let liini compare the result with Boswell's account of the 
famous dinner at Mr. Dilly's, the bookseller in the Poultry, where 
Johnson was fiist introdnccKl to Wilkes, and he will begin to 
onderstand the nature of Boswell's genius.' 
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an embellished photograph. Of its most distinguisliiDg 
characteristics it will suffice to meutiou first the style — a 
style pre-eminently limpid and bappy, displaying a rare \ 
judgment in the use of words ; and together with these 
positiTe qualities a complete absence of straining after 
literary * realism/ no attempt at high colouring, none of 
the dreary ' word- paiu ling ' from which we have all suffered 
so much. Then there are the inimitable glosses by which 
Johnson's motives are explained, his state of mind upon 
particular occasions indicated, the general feeling of his 
company conyeyed. This was part, of course, of the 
artistic conception which Boswell had formed of his hero. 

It has been pointed out that Boswell attempted to 
extenuate some of his own foibles by attributing their 
counterparts to his friend, and there is no doubt whatever ^ , 
that his presentation of the great man is an artistic 
ri/acimento. The artistic qualities that Boswell displays * 
are the means by which he enables Johnson (a Johnson I 
much more real than any mere phonographic biograph 
could supply) to rank not among the spectral and shadowy 
figures of history and biography, .but with FalstafiE and 
with Mr. Pickwick, among the flesh-and-blood creations 
of imaginative fiction. It is needless to point out how 
dramatic Boswell's groupings always are — the very fashion 
that he adopted of giving the conversations not in the 
neutral tints of oratio Miqua, but in full oraiio recta, was 
a stroke of original genius. There is a touch of genius, 
too, in the naXf and persistent assiduity, and even in the 
abnegation of personal dignity, with which he pursued his ) 
hero. It implied a generous capacity for appreciating 
human excellence.^ One recalls the words that Boswell 

' * In fact,' writes Carlyle, 'the so copious terrestrial dross that 
welters chaotically, as the outer sphere of this man's character, 
does bat render lor ns more remarkable, moie tonefaing, the eelea* 
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Bimself used of Ooldctmith : ' He bad sagacity enougli to 
oultirate assiduously the acquaintance of Johnson, and bis 

faculties were gradually enlarged.' In fine, the more we 
study Bos well, the more we compare him with other bio- 
grajthers, the greater his work api)ears. Great men are 
scarce (to use the bookseller's disti action), but great bio- 
graphers are positively rare. Character — the vital prin- 
ciple — ^is the ignis f<Uuu$ of the well-intentioned and 
efficient biographical cbronicleE:. The great result is 
attained by a striking yariety of means — witness Aubrey* 
Clarendon, Rousseau, Gibbon, Loekhart, Trelawny, and 
Trevelyan — but Bos well by his striking combination of 
imaginative insight and historical veracity would seem 
likely to retain a unique position as the greatest of all 
masters of the resources of the biographic art. 

The minor performers in the genre of memoirs and 
letters are yery numerous, and many of the works are not 
only diverting, but also illustratiye in a remarkable de- 
gree of the period. Pew, however, attain the distinction 
which is needed to give them rank as permanent litera- 
ture, and fewer still are typical in their character or 
formative in their influence. The character, indeed, of 
this style of literature lends itself but too easily to dis- 
cursiyeness and diffuseness, and to a somewhat careless 
and rambling manner; the lack of discriminatiye power 
which is destructiye to future fame is often contributory 
to immediate popularity; the laborious accumulation of 
detail is apt for the moment to obscure deficiency in the 
higher qualities of truth, simplicity, and artistic selection. 

Among many writers of genuine interest, and some of 
real individuality, a selection is likely to be somewhat 
arbitrary; we must be content with enumerating, bow- 

tial spark of gouducss, of light, and Reverence for Wisdom,' etc., 
eie. 
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ever brieflj, the memoirs of Holcroft, Burdj, and Tone, 
the voluminoua diaries of Miss Buniej, the anecd< tf s of 
Mrs. Piozzi, and the letters of Twining and Mtb. Trench. 
Thomas Holcroft, a man of extraordinarj energy, but 
,^ , ^ an indifferent translator and a mediocre 

Thomas Holcroft i . , , . * x x ^ 

(1745-1809) playwright, seems to hare concentrated 
what was best in him into one fragment 
of literature : Memoirs . . . 'written bj himself and con- 
tinued to his Death from ins Diarj and Notes ' (1816). As 
often the case with vital books, it was a parergou produced 
under almost incredible conditions, for it was dictated a 
sentence or so at a sitting from the author's death-bed ; 
and it was not published until nine years after Holcrof t's 
death, and then apparently with difficulty, for Hazlitt had 
completed his task of editing it by 1810. Fortunate as he 
was in his editor, the first seventeen chapters, which 
appear exactly as he left iham, are indubitably the best. 
His grandfather, he tells us, was a cooper in the most 
desolate part of Lancashire, and his father was a shoe- 
maker, in whose shop, as a child, he pored over the 
Seven Chompwns of Chrutmdom* Extreme poverty drove 
the father to traTerse the country as a pedlar, taking his 
wife and child with him. How vivid is his account of his 
father's early pride in him, and of the despair when it was 
found necessary to encourage him to beg ; also his first 
sight of a quack doctor and his merry andrew at Wisbech 
Fair — an incident in which he traces his first * attraction 
to the dramatic art.* The depiction of his wanderings as 
a boy of ten through the miry by-roads of the north of 
England, of the ruinous hovel near Rugeley which he 
called *home,' of the surpassing miseries and hardships 
that he had to endure, and the adult responsibilities that 
he had to heart has a ring of sincerity and pathos which 
give Holcroft no mean place as a narrator of childish ex- 
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perience. His fir^t rung up the ladder was scaled when, at 
thiiteen, he obtained a jockey's place at Newmarket^ and 
no more graphic account of the singular life of a stable 
lad is probabl J to be f onnd than in the chapters he doTotes 

to this part of his career. When the turf or the theatre 
become the main topics, literature is but too apt to stray. 
This danger was averted by the perfect nawefe with which 
he records his experiences. The other beseitiug danger of 
an auiobiogra[)]ier, that of a gradual diminution of interest, 
was evaded by Holcroft, for he died when his book was in 
mid-career, on March 28rd, 1809. 

Samuel Burdjr is known bj one little €kef-d*€Buvre, A 
lAfe of Philip SkeUon (1792), a muscular 
^(n59?S^ Christian who nobly Twiyed the P^testant 

faith in the remote wilds of Donegal 
betwee n 1730 and 1760, whose income was strictly limited 
to <£iO a year, and who died in 1787. Burdy, the admirer, 
and, on a modest scale, the Boswell of this singular nmn, 
was born about 1759, and made the acquaintance of 
Skelton not before 1781. The result of the association 
was a book, justlj characterissed by Lord Macaulaj as de- 
lightful. It giyes the real life of a minister who, like 
Dr. Primrose, was a good man, labouring, upon a pittance, 
among the poor in the west of Ireland, and is richly inter, 
spersed with anecdotes, racy alike of the soil, the (jueer, 
profusely j^'cuerous, Irish nature of Skelton, and the wit of 
his humblest parishioners. 

Among the more exceptional autobiographies of the 
period must be included that of Theobald 

(Yies^nos)? ^^^^ '^^^^^ * formidable rebel, who, in the 
words of Mr. Goldwin Smith, was as near 
being a fatal enemy to Engknd as Hannibal was to 
Bome, but who eyentually committed suicide while under 

sentence of death in November, 1798. His Diary, first 
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published in Philadelphia in 1826 bv his son, has been 
often reprinted. A candid separatist and conspirator* 
Tone was remarkably free from declamatory vapour and 
reYolatiooarjr cant. He was full of faults, drank and 
swore like a trooper, and was, in feet, more of a soldier 
and adventurer than a political reTolutionarj or states- 
man. His Diary is occasionally humcnrous, often witty, 
and he has a strauge gift for apposite tags and quota- 
tions. 

Fanny Bumey, or Madame D'Arblaj, as she became in 

1 793, claims originality rather as a novelist 
^**(17e^l^S^^ who will always occupy a high place in 

the second rank than as a diarist and 
memoir-writer. In addition to her Jroriy Diarff, some 
seven volumes of LeHen €md IHarieB, forming a selection 
from her multifarious scribblings, appeared 1842-6. The 
work has been claimed as a classic, but that it can never 
become. The stories of Dr. Johnson (which showed for 
the first time how gentle and endeai'ing he could be) and 
of his group will live in literary history ; but the dispro- 
portionate amount of trivial and tedious narration which 
the writer bestows upon the insignificant contretemps of 
the court of George IIL indme us to believe that the 
martyr of Macaulay's over-coloured description, at least 
in great part, deserved her fate as second keeper of the 
queen's robes. The influence of Johnson was much more 
pernicious to Miss Bumey as a writer than the influence 
of couii life. The strange and pretentious Life of Br. 
Bumey, wliich was published by his daughter in 1832, is 
an awful example of Johnsonian euphuism. The tendency 
to verbosity and to long Latin words which had been 
perceived in Cecilia, and is distinctly felt in the Dmry, has 
now become intolerably offensive. An east wind becomes 
in this jargon the. ' rude fierceness of wintry elemental 
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strife ' ; to be starved to deatb is ' to sink from inanitiaii into 
nonentity ' ; and Mrs. Thrale, when a party of deyer people 
sat silenty is said to have been * provoked hj the dnlness 
of a tadtnrnity that» in the midst of such renowned inter- 
locutors, produced as narcotic a torpor as could have 
been caused hj a dearth the most barren o£ all hum an 
faculties/ 

Hester Lynch Salusbury, Icuown to Johubon as Mrs. 

Tlirale, but who became, in 1 784 (after Thrale's 
U74Ma^)^ death and much against Johnson's advice), 

Mrs* Piozzi, was a Y€fry charming woman, 
frank, yiTadous, extremely clever and well read in English 
literature. She came short of the high, old-fashioned 
English idea of perfect decorum, and she showed a certain 
hardness when she sacrificed the affection of her old friend 
and her children for Piozzi ; yet, upon the whole, it is im- 
possible to avoid liking her. She had a fatal facility in 
composition, but two of her books at least will live on 
account of their subject: Anecdotes of fJie late Br. Johnson 
during the kut twetUff years of his Life (1786), written in 
Italy after her second marriage, and giving a very lively 
picture of Johnson, thongh coloured in part by the desire 
to defend her own conduct ; and, secondly, Letters to omd 
from Dr. Johnson (1788). 

Melesina Trench, a beauty of a somewhat austere and 

studious type, who yet lived much in the 

a Tery interesting Journal and Letters 
(first published by her son. Archbishop Bichard Ohenevix 
Trencii, in 1862), which is marked by an excellent style 
and a perfect natural tasle. The. artless yet perfectly 
idiomatic style of these letters and the great re^ement 
of the -writer's opinions seem to indicate the real develop- 
ment that had been going on at once in English prose 
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and in cultured English taste. The same tendencies are 
evident in the Twining correspondence. 

Thomas Twining, bom in January, 1735, a member of 
the well-known tea-dealing family of 

("nss-l^r^ designed by his father to 

enter the tea business, bnt was eventually 
sent to Cambridge. There he obtained a fellowship at 
Sidney-Sussez, and became an excellent lin^ist and 

musician. Most of his life was spent in a little parsonage 
in Essex, whence he wrote delii^htful letters to his friends, 
letters at once scliolarly and literary, and showing a e^'enuine 
critical discernment. * Whether he wielded an argument,' 
wrote his friend the great Dr. Parr, ' or tossed about an 
opinion, all was natural, original, and most delightful.* 
He died at Colchester on August 6th, 1804; but his 
LeUen, mainly to his brother Bichard and to Dr. Bumey, 
were not published until 1882. Twining*s literary judg- 
ments upon the books of his own day are, in the main, 
surprisingly sound, and well deserve the attention of 
students of this period. He has a catholic affection for 
Swift and Fieidmg, but he cannot bear Lord Chesterfield's 
Letters, with their * pedantry of geutlemanship.' Of Boswell 
he writes : * Tet there is a nawetS, a candour and a hon* 
hanUe about the man that makes me like him. ... I have 
met with those who call the book tiresome : I never read 
a book that was less so/ Of peculiar interest is the evid- 
ently quite genuine enthusiasm with which he writes to 
Dr. Bumey about his daughter's novels, especially Cecilia. 

Of Johnson*s Lives he has much to say. The ' best 
thing ' in it is his * critique upon Cowley, or rather upon 
what I think he calls the metaphysical style of poetry. . . . 
Johnson's mind is fettered with prejudices, poetical, 
political, religious, and even superstitious. As a reasoner 
he is nothing. He has not the least tincture of the etprii 
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phUoiCfldgm upon anj subject. He is not a poet, nor luts 
he an J taite for wliat is pioperlj called poetiy ; for im- 
agination, enthunasm, etc. His poetry— I mean what he 
esteems such — w onlj good sense put into good metre. 
He sees no promise of Milton's genius in his juyenile 
poems. He feels no teiuties in Mr. Gray's Odes. Did 
you ever see a more schoolboyish criticism than bis upon 
Gray ? What he savs ahout Mank verse I al)ominate. . . .* 
* Poor Johnson is gone,' wrote Dr. Bumey in reply, a few 
months later (Christmas, *84). * I truly reverenced his 
genius, learning, and piety, without being blind to his pre- 
judices* I think I know and could name them all.* 
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If one wore to be marooned upon an island with tlie worlds 
of a single author of the Johnsonian epoch, one would 
probably ask for Fielding or Bums ; but if one had to 
name the greatest genius of that age, one would confid- 
entlj answer Edmund Burke. ' Shakespeare and Burke/ 
said Mackintosh with truth, * are abore talent.' As a prose- 
writer Burke stands up with Swift and Soott, while for his 
ample store of political and moral wisdom we can find but 
one name to match him, that of Francis Bacon. His 
Works constitute an armoury for politicians and states- 
men, just as those of Plato servo metaphysicians, Galen 
physicians. Coke lawyers, Montesquieu and Adam Smith 
economists. 

There is, as has been remarked, a certain unwillingness 
in the world to admit that the same man has excelled in 
various pursuits. Yet we find Erskine and Thurlow ad- 
mitting that Burke had a profound knowledge of juris- 
prudence, and when Adam Smith came to London he was 
amazed to find to what extent Burke by sheer force of 
deductive reasoning,' had anticipated his own carefully con- 
structed economic hypotheses. 

Johnson's generous testimony to Burke's powers as a 
oonTersationaliBt is well known. 'Burke/ he said, 'is 
such a man that if you met him lor the first time in 
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the street, where you were stopped by a drove of oxen, and 
jOQ and he stepped aside to take shelter for fire minutes, 
he'd talk to yon in such a manner that, when yon parted* 
yon would say, " This is an extraordinary roan.'' ' And he 

appended to this — * Why, sir, if he should go into a stable 
and talk a few iniiiutes with the ostlers about horses, 
they would venerate him as the wisest of human l)cin^,'s.' 
He did not grudge Burke his pre-eminence in the Com- 
mons ; Burke, he said, would be the first man anywhere. 
But the most remarkable of his tributes to Burke's power 
of speech was made when he was ill, and some one brought 
up Burke's name : 'That fellow calls forth all my powers,' 
cried Johnson ; ' were I to see Burke now it would kill 
me.' His range and intensity were equally marvellous. 
' C'est le spectacle de la vie liuaiaine sur le theatre de la 
societd qu'il aimait a contenipler.** His method of 
acquiring knowledge he has described in his own words. 
He took up one subject at a time, and stuck to it at a 
white heat till he was satisfied. He was not content to 
give his hearers the bare results of his powerful investiga- 
tions ; he took them rapidly over the field of exploration^ 
for the survey of which his brilliant metaphors served as 
coigns of vantage. Who, asked €k>ldsmith, could expound 
like Burke, * who winds into his subject like a serpent!' 
The wonderful persuasiveness, the glow of enthusiastic 

* Thus it was very truly said of Barke, *He cannot beer to blink 
or narrow a qoestion, even when doing so may be snppoeed f avonr* 
able to his viewsy but gives the hint of a difficulty in order to 
show his skill in overooming it. It is contxaiy to the nature of 
the man to be pent up within a small compass : ke must have 
room ; give him vent or lie continually threatens to explode and 
ovorwlH!lin you. He can no more be thrust up into the straitened 
corner of a subject — a trick which the practised debater and 
reasoner jilaysofl on the more inexpei ifMicecl— than you can squeeze 
an elephant into the cage of a parrot ' ^i'lior). 
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appreciation that he excites prepaiatorj to winning orer 
hiB leader, is well shown hy a few words in one of Ckiwper's 
letters. He wrote a satire upon Burire and his reforms 

one morning early in 1780, and called it The Modem 
Patriot. * At niglit I read Mr. Burke's speech in a news- 
paper, and was so well pleased with his proposals and the 
temper iu which he made them that I began to thiuk 
better of his cause and burned mj verses . • . what was 
just satire in the morning, in the evening becomes a libel V 
This is thp power that the Bac de Leyis spoke of as resid- 
ing in Bnrke when he first heard him speak in the Com- 
mons. His auditors passed, he tells ns, in an instant from 
the tenderest emotions of feeling to bursts of laughter: 
* never was the electric power of eloquence more im- 
periously felt; this extraordinary man set'inrd to raise 
and quell the passions of his auditoris with as much ease, 
and as rapidly, as a skilful musician passes into the yarious 
modulations of his harpsichord.* ^ 
Bom in January, 1729, the son of a solicitor in Dublin, 
Edmund Burke was educated at Ballitore 

^n^-UOT). ^^^^ (1741.8), under Abraham Shackle- 
ton, to whom he always professed deep 

obligations. In 1743 he became a student at Trinity- 
College, Uuljlin ; but during the whole of his regular 
education he was much less academic than excursive. 
In 1747 he was entered at the Middle Temple, and he 
proceeded to London to pursue his legal studies in 1750. 



^ On the other band, Bnrke must have often been far above the 
heads of his auditory. The comnionplaoeness of mind, whether 
aflsnmed or real* which seems a neoeasary adjunct of the successful 

party politician, was beyond his compass ; the natural Ijent of a 
lofty understand in 2: to Ing concojitinTis and general views precluded 
bis attaining tu ik^ cuuning iudijapensable in the mauttuvres of 
debate. 
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Indiffereiit to law, helsoon suirendered himaelf to a state 

of dwponibUiiS imivendle. Thin is often a phase in 
whicb, while w.utiii^ for something to turn up, men relapse 
into idleness and sterility. But in iiurke'b case the pause 
was fruitfully employed in preparation for the full life 
that he was to lead. The periodical press offered him 
some outlet ; when a man of genius is young there are few 
sabjectB upon which he has not some lesson to impart. 
He filled up his time bj frequenting tiie theatre, studying 
logic and natural philosophy, and writing poetry. The 
first literary production of Burke tiiat is preserved is his 
reductio ad absurdum of Bolingbroke's 2>lan for tlirowiug 
ridicule upon established religion. * Show me,' he says, ' in 
his Vindicaf i()n of Natural Soeiefy (1756) one absurdity in 
religion, and I will undertake to show you a hundred in 
political institutions and laws.' His Philosophical Inquiry 
into the Origin of owr Ideas of the Svhlime and the BeautU 
ful (1756) was more academic in tone, but is at least re- 
markable for its daring; for there are few subjects, as 
Tolstoi has shown, upon which ideas are more conflicting 
than this one of aesthetics. Setting out from a certain 
uniformity in the question of taste, the writer traces this 
consensus back to a general curiosity, to the constant 
operation of sensations of pleasure and pain, to the force of 
passion which has for its object beauty, and to the love of 
imitation. It showed at any rate that the principles of art 
criticism must be based upon psychological truth, and it 
stimulated its Gknnan translator, Lessing, in his great 
contribution to sssthetic thought in the Laokoon of 1766. 

In 1759, under the auspices of Dodsley, one of the chief 
patrons of that Grub Street of wdiich he was still to some 
extent an inmate. Burke began a yearly ehrouiele of events 
under the title of The Annual Megister (which still sur- 
Tives as a most useful record of cont6mx>orary history), re- 
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ceiving in paymenl one hundred guineas per annum to 
supplement a meagre allowance from his fatker, who was 
displeased at his alieTiation from the law. 

From 1761 to 1765 Burke was in the employ of William 
Gerard Hamilton, known as Single-speech QEimilion ; he 
accompanied him to Ireland, and was granted by him a 
pension of i6800 a year from the Irish treasnry. Hamil- 
ton was egotistic and exacting. In reliirii for this 
pension he wanted to absorb the whole time and talent of 
Burke. This was resented, and the connection was broken. 
But a short time elapsed, however, before Burke was 
appointed private secretary to JEUx^kingham, upon his 
taking office in 1765, and next year he entered Parliament 
for Wendover, and at once made his mark as a debater. 
In 1769, in bis OhiervoHons an the FreBeni 8iaie of ik§ 
NoHonf he defended the conduct of the Bockiugham 
ministry during its one year of office, showing his remark- 
able grasp of details. But it was not until 1770 that he 
first showed his masterful luiderstandmg to the full in his 
Thoughts on the Cause of the, Freseni DiscotUetitSf one of the 
monumental pieces of political literature. The dissatis&c- 
tion manifested by the people in the long conflict between 
Ptoliament and public opinion, in the matter of Wilkes, 
was here analyzed, and, to a certain extent, explained and 
justified. As for the populace, he remarked, in referring 
to the outbreaks which had been sternly quelled, it is 
never for a passion for attack that it rebels, but from im- 
patience of suifering. It is, however, when he leaves the 
purely temporary question, and goes on to explain the real 
substance of our constitution, and to defend on general 
gprouuds the spirit of party, that Burke gives evidence of 
his full power, not merely as the refuter of Bolingbroke's 
specious plea for the arbitrary suppresnon of parties by 
a 'patriot king,* but also as the intecpTeter for the first 
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fame of the greatest qualities inherent in the Engliah poli- 
tical sjBtem. In the rolling periode, bo peculiarlj adapted 
to a stjle dictated and not written, and owing much of its 

effect to stately sound and rhetorical artifice, Burke clearly 
shows his affinity to Dryden, the iustaurator of modern 
English prose, while the effect of his careful study of JJol- 
ingbroke is constantly apparent in the balance of the long 
sentences. At the same time Burke's prose ia thoroughly 
individual and quite unmistakable — that of a man * pouring 
out his mind on paper.' After it^ to HasUtt^ greatest of oar 
critics, other styles appeared pedantic or impertinent. 
' If there are greater prcMM-writers than Burke, they either 
lie out of my course of study, or are beyond my sphere of 
comprehension.' 

When the American difficulties commenced in 1775, 
Burke, seeing the danger of English liberties being in- 
volved in the threatened loss of independence by the 
coh>nist8y could never wish the Americans to be subdued 
bj force of ftrms. When, therefore, the mass of the people* 
tenacious of their logica rights, as they deemed them, over 
a country which the British arms had so recently secured 
from tiie aggressiye schemes of France, determined to de- 
cide the matter by the sword, Burke could only protest 
ag^iiust a course which seemed to him so pregnant with 
disaster. His three protests constitute what is perhaps his 
most powerful claim to wisdom as a statesman — to a posi- 
tion as a political Nestor. These three pieces, the B})eech on 
Amerieaa Todso^ioft (April, 1774), the Speech on Concilia- 
turn America Q/LBOch, 1775), and the Letter to the 
Sheriffe of BrieUl (April, 1777), form, says Mr. Morley, the 
most perfect manual in our literature, or in any literature, 
for one who approaches the study of public affairs. 

' If ever in the fullness of time, and surely the fates of 
men and literature cannot have it otherwise. Burke be- 
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cornea ane of the lialf-dosseii names of established and urn- 
yeraal currency in education and in common books, rising 
above the waywardness of literary caprice or intellectual 

fashions, as Shakespeare and Milton and Bacon rise above 
it, ii will be the mastery, the elevation, the wisdom of these 
far-shining discourses, in which the world will in a special 
degree recognize the combination of sovereign gifts with 
beneficent uses. In these pieces Burke, pleading an un- 
popular cause, was aware that he could trust nothing to 
the sympathy or the prepossessions of his readers, and this 
put him upon an unwonted persuasiveness. But at the 
same time he remonstrates against the " thriving sophisms 
of barbarous national pride, the eternal fallacies of war 
and conquest,*' exposing with unanswerable force the deep- 
lying faults of heart and temper, as well as of under- 
standing, which move nations to haughty and violent 
courses.* 

'The question with me,* he says in one of his deep 
aphoristic ejaculations, ' is not whether you have a right 
to render your people miserable, but whether it is not your 
interest to make them happy/ * Nobody shall persuade 
me, when a whole people are concerned, that acts of lenity 
are not means of conciliation.* * I do not know the method 
of drawing up an iiidictmeul against a whole people.* 

In the forefront of Burke's writings stands, together 
with his s|>eeches on America, his Beflections on the French 
Revolution (November, 1 790), a book which made Burke 
famous throughout Europe as the champion of the old 
regime. Apart, however, from its temporary drift, this is 
a treatise upon the vslue of prescription based upon 
historical continuity, and nearly every page contains a 
rubric, which the attentive reader will mark as of per- 
manent and not merely ephemeral value. Much of the 
declamation against the pioneer&i ui the Kevolutiou may 
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appear to be windj, and, accurate as many of Burke's im- 
mediate predietiona proved, it ia evident that liis mind was 
in some degree prejudiced and his taste occasionallj -warped 
when he speaks of the great upheaTaI» of which he was un- 
able to take more than a very partial survey.^ He regarded 
the movement almost exclusively from a goverumental 
point of view, and from that of an aristocrat wlm winlies to 
govern for, but utterly ignores the possibility of governing 
through, the people. The cruel un&iiruess and absurd 
anomalies of the old system, the just aspirations of the 
typical peasant^ as depicted so vividly in £rckmann« 
Chatrian's prose epic ( Vie ^vnPaytan), the eventual benefits 
conferred upon iVance at the price of revolution, terrible 
though that revolution in certain of its phases might be 
— all this was to a large extent concealed from Burke's 
passionate gaze. From the first he saw * the glare of hell 
in the light ivhich others took to be the dawn of the 
milleimium/ His whole view, we must remember, was 
coloured by antipathy to the a priori school of philoso- 
phers who looked to Rousseau for a prescription that 
should regenerate human nature — the rising swarm of 
doctrinaires who thought to legislate mankind into para- 
dise, and for whom Burke exhibited in anticipation all the 
contempt that a great biologist can feel for a social demo- 
crat. The spectacle of a deliberative body making a 
tabula rasa before the world of all its ancient institu- 

^ It is easy enongk, of course, after the event to say that Burke 
was prejudiced ; as a matter of fact, he probably foresaw the issue 
more accurately than any other Hvinfr statesman, except, perhai^ 
Cnstavns TIT. of Swedefi. Pitt tliought the revohilion "would 
render France innocuous lur twenty years. I'rui5.«*ia and Austria 
both looked upon it as a providential arran^'enient by nieans of 
"v^'hich they would be able without iulerfeieuce to ^aitiiiou the 
smaller German states between them. 
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tions and its historical organization excited to fury a man 
who had appealed with such a passionate convictioii to 
history as the source of political wisdom. But great as 
was the passion that stirred his depths^ Burke remained 
even to the end pre-eminently the philosopher and not 
the partisan in politics. As a thinker he insists upon 
the same principles, applies the same tests, and holds 
the same essential truths. Only, as he grows older, * the 
shadows cast by his genius grow longer, while the horizon 
is lit up by a many-coloured rhetorical splendour.' 

Burke wrote several treatises to supplement his Refiec- 
turns, notably his Appeal from the New to ths Old Whigs 
and his Thotights on French Affairs in 1791 ; in the latter 
he showed with great force of reasoning that the Bevolntion 
signified not merely a scheme of political innoTation (bad 
though that woold be in itself), but the propagation of a 
new political and social doctrim. These and similar pieces 
culniiuated in his fiery and powerful, but too imaginative 
and declamatory, Thoughts on the Prospect of Peace vnfh a 
Begicide Directory (17^7), which was left in a fragmentary 
state.^ 

In 1795 Burke was granted a considerable pension for 
his services to the country and to Pitt's government. The 
Buke of Bedford in an unlucky hour assailed the grant of 
the pension — the chief of the house of Bnssell was the 
most imfit person in the world to protest against grants by 
favour of the crown. Burke was a rhotonciau, after all, 
and although the effort was unproductive, and lent itseK 
but little to his favourite theme — the iniquitous Eevolution 
— yet the temptation to speak back was too strong for him. 
His Letter to a Noble Lord (February> 1796) is * the most 
splendid repartee in the English language.' 

^ A full list of Biuke's nunterous writings i& picilxed to the still 
oniiuperaeded Memoir by James Prior (1824). 
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'In one thing/ he says, 'I can excuse the Duke of 
Bedford for his attack upon me and mj mortuary pension. 
He cannot readily comprehend the transaction he condemns. 
What I have obtained was the fruit of no bargain ; the 
production of no intrigue ; the result of no compromise ; 
the effect of no solicitation.* But sucli extenuation was 
not to serve the * poor ricli man ' for long. * The Duke of 
Bedford conceives that he is obliged to call the attention 
of the house of peers to his majesty's grant to me, which he 
o(Hisiders excessiye and out of all bounds.' ' Surely/ con- 
dudes the tormentor, ' the noble duke must be in a dream. 
Why, the crown grants to the house of BusseJl were so 
enormous as not only to outrage economy, but even to 
stagger credibility. The Duke of Bedford is the leviathan 
amon^ all the creatures of the crowu. He tumbles about 
his unwit'ldy bulk ; he plays and frolics in the ocean of the 
royal bounty. Huge as he is, and whilst he *' lies floating 
many a rood/' be is still a creature. His ribs, his fins, his 
whalebone, his blubber, the yery spiracles through which 
he spouts a torrent <^ brine against his origin and ooTers 
me all oyer with .the spray — eyerything of him and about 
him is from the throne. Lb it for Iwm to que8ti<m the dis- 
pensation of the royal favour? * • 

The passage well illustrates the eastern opidence of 
imagery, disj)layed in metaphor and simile, which Burke 
had at the disposal of his profound knowledge and ex- 
perienced judgment. Occasionally his Celtic wealth of 
fancy got the better of him, his metaphors became con- 
fused, his inyectiye became tumultuaiy; but he was 
not without the saying grace of humour, that rarest en- 
dowment of the perfenrid rhetorician. Despite the griefs 
and disiUusionments of his later days, it is a delightful 
picture we conjure up of Burke in his retirement at 
Beaconstield, amid a circle of friendii and correspondents 
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indudiug the purest and noblest-minded men of that 

After Stratford few shrines in England are more yener- 
able than .that at Beaconsfield, where a monument was 
erected in 1898 as a memorial of the undjing fame of the 

man who died there on July 9th, 1797. To the intellectual 
qualities, the exercise of ^\ lueii liiib made bis name immortal, 
he united great beiievuleiice and a steady eagerness to help 
others, especially his poorer friends and neighbours. Miss 
Shackleton describes in a delightful passage how she came 
to Beacoiisfield to see * fanner* Burke, and how she found 
him at G-regorie's, and how he presented her to Grabbe, 
Burke took her into the grounds to see his dog swim, and 
showed her his stables and animals, finishing up the day 
by compounding pills for his poorer neighbours who were 
ill. As he compounded the rhubarb he told his visitor a 
story. * I am like an Irish peer I used to know, who was 
also fond of dealing out remedies to his neighbours. One 
day he met a fuuerah Whose funeral was it P Oh, my 
lord/' was the answer, ** that 's Tady So^ud-so, the man 
whom your lordship cured three days ago/' * 

Apart from his solitary eminence as a political seer. 
Burke stands almost alone as a philosopher who is also 
literary in the highest sense. The harmony of sense and 
sound, outside supreme poetry, has seldom been attained 
to such perfection as in liis prose. Our emotions are 
attuned to noble feeling, our ears to perfect utterance, and 
our judgment at the same time is captivated by the fairest 
and most rational of appeals. Like Voltaire, Burke is one 
of the writers who permeate modem thought, often where 
we least suspect it ; but in Burke's ease one is less moyed 
to exdaim, 'How cleTerl' or 'How original!' than 'Is 
not this the quintessence of sound judgment and good 
feeling ? * At its highest elevation this noble prose exhibits 
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a wealth of imagery which the great poets might envy, and 
a power of illustration dazzling in its brilliance, and in 
its fertility inexhaustible.^ 'Not to know Barke/ said 
Ifatthew Arnold, 'is to be a verfr fragmentary English- 
man/ To know him is at least a eontribntion towards 
becoming a good and a liberal-minded one. The stndy of 
Burke indeed refines the taste and exalts the iiuagmation ; 
* it edifies and stimulates the moral nature, and enlarges, 
invigorates, and ennobles the understanding.* 

The series of ^oventv letters, signed by Junius, first 
appeared in The Fuhlic Advertiser between January 21st, 
1769, and January 2l8t, 1772. They were revised by the 
author and reprinted in Mareh, 1772, in two small 
Tolumes, by Henry Sampson WoodfalL A greatly am-* 
plified edition, with additional letters (some of which are 
spurious), was issued in 1812, by George Woodfall. The 
original letters attracted the universal attention of English 
politicians, owing to the writer's apparent familiarity with 
current political topics and personages, and his boldness 
in commenting upon them. The climax was reached on 
December 16th, 1769, when Junius, in a letter ' to the 
king,' barbed a most indecent attook by an imputation of 
personal cowardice, and remmded George HI. that the 
crown 'acquired by one reTolution' might be 'lost by 
another.* Woodfall was prosecuted for printing and pub- 
lishing this in The Public Advertiser, and acquitted on a 
technical point, while John Almon, who had issued and 

^ The variety in lioniogeneity of "Rnrl<o is l)est indicated in the 
fine rase of I>e < ,hiincey: 'Thesspleii loursof Burke, yoked with 
the very linest, subtlest, and most combiniug intellect that has 
ever yet heen applied to ])<)litical philosophy, awoke no sense of 
disparity or falbe balance in his powers.' He liad in a reiiiai kable 
decree the quality of 'elattle aocommodation to the fluctuating 
aeddents of the oeca£ioii.' 
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sold several reprints of the letters, was pnuished by fine. 
The original letters are now among the additional manu- 
scripts at the British Museum. There are, of course^ 
editions of the Letters without end : the most conyenient 
is Bohn's edition (I860, and leprintod), edited by John 
Wade, being a leprint of Qeoi^ Woodfall's issue of 1812, 
with some additional notea 

To indicate any express oonclnsion as to tbe authorship 
of the Junius Letters might probal.>l y need more space than 
has yet been devoted to the subject. That space is already 
enormous. Like Shakespeare'^ Sonnets, or the Man in the 
Iron Mask, Hannibal's route over the Alps, or the explana- 
tion of Napoleon's rout at Waterloo, the subject Itas begot 
a literature to itself, bristling with technicalities and ez« 
pert opinions ; but one opioion neutralizes another, and 
the twLLiglit is not penetrated. AH that seems tolerabljr 
oertain is that the writer was one of a clique of dissident 
Whigs — Grenvillites, Wilkites, and doctrinaires — of whom 
Sir Philip Francis (1740-1818), a scheming politician of 
the third rank, and a most prolific pampiiieieer — one 
of the Rigbys of that generation — was a more or less 
prominent member. The writer may have been Francis 
himself, but this is vehemently denied by some of the 
ablest investigators, such as Charles Wentworth Dilke, 
whom one would be glad to follow in this matter (so 
minute is his Imowledge both of the period as a whole 
and of the intricacies of the special problem), were it 
not that he is so agnostic as to be wt IhiiiTfh incomprehen- 
sible. *Tlie experience of a pretty long life has taught 
me,' he says, in his Papers of a Critic (1875, vol. ii., p. 176), 
' never to believe a Junius " rumour,'' never to believe any 
story of or concerning Junius, no matter how confidentially 
or circumstantisUy told, which is no< pr&wd,* The perusal 
of the volume shows that he considers not one of the hypo- 



thews ndwieed to be ewea plausible, and most of tbemare 
riddled through and through bj his acute destnietiTe 
criticiflin. 

The short titles of a few of the books investigating the 
anthorsln|Mvill serve to attest the inviucible self-confidence 
of Junius tiieorists : 

1. Junius ajicertained . . , to be Hugh Boyd (bj G. 
Chalmers, i8UU and 1817). 

2. A crUical Enquiry . . . prommg Jumu9 io be Lord 
SachvUle (by Qt. Coventry, 1825). 

8. /iMutM etmpa^ [cmd idetiHfied mth'\ Lord Ghuter* 
fidd (by W. Cramp, 1850). 

4. JumuSf Lord Chaiham (by John Swinden, 1880, and 
by W. Dowe, 1857). 

5. Facts . . . proving General Arthur Lee io be Junius 
(by T. Girdlestone, 181o). 

G. Home Tooke identified with Jimiue (by J. H. (jrrabani, 
1828). 

7. Ju7iiv9 discovered . . . m Qovomor Pownall (by F. 
Griffin, 18^). 

8. Letter$ on Jwnim [i.e.. Earl l^emple] (by L. Newhall, 
1881.) 

9. Juniue wmaehed [revealing TkoB, Paine], 1872 ; ef. 

with this Burr's Thomas Paine was JunitiSy 1880. 

10. An Enq uiry . . . j^^^^^f^y ^he Letters to be by Edmund 
Burhe (by J. Roche, 1813). 

11. William Burke, the author o/ Junius (by J. C. 
Symoiis, 1859). 

12. * Juniue; by J. Wade (by John Britton, 1851). 

18. JuniuB unmaehed [reveaUng Edmund Oibbon], 
1819. 

14. Lord Cfeorge SadBoiMe proved to he Juniue (by J. B« 
Manning, 1828). 
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15. Letters . . . proving \the Duke of FoHland to have 
been Junius] (hj A, 0-. Johnson, 1816). 

16. Arguments demandraiing the letters to he J, L, Be 
LcUme (by T. Busby* 1816). 

Among tbe numerous oilier supposed writers it is sufficient 

to name Lord Slielbunie, John Wilkes, Cliarles Lloyd, 
BaiTe,the second (* bad*) Lord Ljttelton, and Ladj Temple. 

It is nt)teworthj that John Almon, who reprinted Junive 
in the London Museum, the factotum of the opposition 
Whigs, and one of the best-informed political quidnuncs of 
the day, never thought of connecting Francis with the 
Letters, but always suspected Boyd of the authorship* Dn 
Parr, who knew somethiug of the character of Frands, 
strongly deprecated the theory of his authorship (and, 
indeed, if Francis were the author, he was morally one of 
the \ ilost of men) ; but this was chiefly by way of preface 
to an absurd theory of Parr's own. 

The rrancis('an theory was iirst fully set out in a work 
entitled The Identity of Juniufi ivith a distinguished Liinng 
Character [by John Taylor], 1818. So exhaustively is the 
subject treated in this volume that but little has since been 
added either to the arguments or the evidence originally 
adduced. It was at once fiercely contested by Chalmers 
and (in a series of letters, collected in 1828) by E. H. 
Barker ; and it has subsequently been subjected to very 
damaging criticism by Dilke and by \\ illiam James Smith, 
who is said to haTe had the support of the judicious 
Croker (in the third volume of llie Grenville Papers, 
1853). The Franciscan theory was, however, corroborated 
by the investigations of Charles Chabot» an expert in 
handwriting, and it has been accepted as a good working 
hypothesis by snoh eminent historians as Lord Mahon, 
Lord Macaulay, and Mr. Lecky, who, by his ladd nuumer 
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of presentatioii, has robbed the subject of some of its 
terrora The pithiest Bummarj of this view is given bj 

Mr. Leslie Stephen.* 

Apart from difficulties iu the details of the evidence 
(diverirences of opinion between Francis and Junius, etc.), 
there is also this difficulty in accepting the Franciscan 
theory, that, assuming the motives of the writer to have 
been mainly selfish, one fails to understand why Francis 
should have been so anxious for the rdle of a political 
Ishmael, and why he should haye entertained so profound 
a resentment against all the greatest personages of the 
time, including several (e.g., the king) who had specially 
benefited his family. The strain of personal bitterness 
which underlies all the polish would certainly seem to 
suggest that, although Francis may have handwritten or 
even been the literary instrument — the Busch — of the 
letters, they were ultimately inspired by some much more 
considerable personality behind the curtain (a double one 
in this oase), a real magnate, a principal in the trausac* 
tions iuTolTed.* No difficulty can be experienced in fitting 
this part. The somewhat anomalous views (support of 
Wilkes and firmness to America), the rare friendships, and 

* Article on Francis in Dictionary of National Biograjihy. 

^ The sudden extinction of 'Junius' (after 1772) points to the 
dissohition of a ])artnei-ship presided over not by a literary man (who 
wouid naturally be anxious lo pursue the triumphs that he had 
won by meaui of a laboriously acquired mastery over a particular 
kind of literary miasile), bat \t$ a Btatesman who employed the 
litenuy Instmmeiit merely as^ mesiiQ to an end, and when hope of 
aehieving the end hy such means failed, abandoned the campaign 
of anonymous invective without reluctance, and, poeeihly enongh, 
with disdain. It seems pretty plain that the LtUen were a 
Grenvillite manifesto, and it is signifieant that they ceased almost 
simultaneously with tliedenth nf Charles Lloyd, Georg:e Grenville's 
private secretary, on January 22nd, 1773. JUoyd waa probably a 
go-between, if not a collaborator. 
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the general, almost universal, antipathies of Junius, coincide 
exactly with those of George Gienvillo and his brother 
Richard, Earl Temple — that 'malignant man, wliu worked 
in the mines of successive factions for nearly thirty years ' 
( Walpole), and of whom Macaulay says ; * Whenever a heap 
of dirt was flung up, it might well be suspected that he was 
at work in some foul, crooked labyrinth below.' 

But for the present it Is probably best to regard the 
case as not proyen (not even by the graphologists) . A great 
many letters and documents will have to come out of their 
present repositories before the secret history ui' iLe iirst 
twenty years of George III.'s reign can be written. In 
the meantime, ih^ fact that at any moment decibive evid- 
ence as to the imtliorship may come to light serves only 
to accentuate the proverbial danger of prophecy — and in 
the present state of the evidence no statement, however 
dogmatic in form, can be more. 

Meanwhile the importance of Junius, whether from a 
political or literary point of view, is not likely to increase. 
It is, perhaps, to-day, no eiaggeniiion to say that it has 
decreased, is decreasing, yet ought still further to be 
diminished, Junius, at his best, is hardly more than a 
very effective and very unscrupuluus leader-writer. He 
has, we believe, been termed a plaster image of Burlre, but 
this is a libel — upon the Italian modellers. Bred upon 
Bolingbroke and Fulteney and Chesterfield (from whom 
he derived a toudi of GaUicism) and Johnson (from whom 
he caught a few tricks most detrimental to a really good 
style), he utterly lacked the force of a really great 
pamphleteer like Swift — still more utterly did he lack the 
depth and sincerity of a political sage like Burke; in 
finesse he is far beneath Halifax or Chesterfield, while he 
spurned the plain and homely thrust of Defoe, and later 
of Cobbett or Wakefield. He had only one key, that of 
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studied insult and invectiTe; but intTectire loses all its 
interest wlien a lively ax)prec]a4ion o£ the circnmstanoes 
and the diaracters is no more. What literary merit there 

ig iu the invectives of Junius is not sustained hy our 
interest in the personality of the man who launched them, 
as in the case of DemostheiK s or Cicero, or Milton or 
Burke or Haziitt. In other words, the value of Junius 
tends to become more and more purely historicaL The 
direct literary influence that he wielded oyer a class of 
political writers (best seen, perhaps, in the pnbUdsts of 
the EdMurgk and QuaHerly reviews of the early part of 
this century, of whom Macaulay and Jeffrey are the most 
brilliant examples) is certainly dwindling, if it be not 
already extinct. Nor can the fact be regretted. With 
abundance of hollow deHamatiou and shallow apliorism, his 
coinage is not deficient in metallic lustre, but the metal 
itself is not genuine. Charles Fox, Lord Brougham, Lord 
John Russell, Lord Mahon, Sir Robert Peel, W. J. Smith, 
De Btousat (whose study of Junius is excellent), and many 
others have stated^ with perfect justice, that the repatation 
of Junius is fax superior to his merit. But then there is the 
mystery — about which so many books are stOl to be written ! 

Burke aud Junius were the two great successors of 
Buiiiigbiukr' in the eighteenth century as political writers. 
One wrote for his countrymen, the other for his faction ; 
but both alit^e eschewed abstract political ideals and 
theories, and sought rather to adapt existing machinery 
than to model anew. Burke always sought the right 
principles to guide the action of an actual existing goyem- 
ment^ and provided he could get a hearing for this, he 
eared, perhaps too little, for the theory upon which such 
action should logically be based. For the French philo- 
sophers, with their schemes upon paper for the redress of 
grievances and the equilibrium o£ iorc^s and ^arts in the 
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political macliine, he had an unequivocal contempt. His 
conception of the progress of English politics as a series 
of false steps and blunders, culminating in a rude but 
well.wom and practical path of working compromises and 
illogical constitutional nnderstandii^, is a testimony to 
his intuitiye grasp of an idea which the labours of many 
succeeding constitutional and historical students have 
made familiar. 

But eveu iu empirical England it was only natural that 
the opposite or theoretic school should have its exponents. 
Literarj intercourse between England and Prance was of 
the mQst intimate kind, and it was to be expected that the 
French physiocrats and political doctrinaires should haye 
their counterparts in this country. Conspicuous among 
these were men such as Home Tooke (1786-1812) ; ^ Bichard 
Price (17281791) of the 'Revolution' Club, whose once 
fauioLis scnaon, On the Love of our Country (November 4th, 
1789), was the red rag that drew Burke into the controver- 
sial arena ; James Mackintosh,'"^ who answered Burke in 
Vindicise OaUicsa, but who, like Walpole and many other 
English admirers of Algernon Sidney, recanted their re- 
publicanism when the guns began to shoot ; the more no- 
torious Tom Paine ; and last, but not least» ' Gtmpowder 
Priestley/ as he was nicknamed, who vindicated the French 
Bevolution in Ldiers to Burke (January, 1791), and paid for 
his zeal by having his house burned by a loyalist mob. All 
these idealists were swallowed up in the vast theoretic super- 
ficies over which extended Jt lemy Bentham,^ wlio from 
Priestley's formula, * the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,* evolved a system that was deliberately designed 
to embrace the whole universe. In the application of this 
principle Bentham arrived at various conclusions, which 

* See Chapter IV., p. 106. 

* For ICackintoah and Bentham see 3%e Age of Wardsuxnih, 
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he adrocated irreBpectiTe of tlie conditioBB of sodety in 
bis daj, and of tlie laws of social growth, which indeed 
neither he nor his disciples understood. He demanded, 

in fact, nothing less thau the immediate remodelling of the 
government and the reconstruction of the laws. 

By far the most effective of the republican writers of his 
day, as a much closer observer of the coarse texture of every- 
day life than his fellows, and as the most forcible exponent 
of the flagrant abuses of the time in language that could 
be understanded of the vast majority of his fellow-conntty- 
men, was Thomas Paine, who vindicated the revolntion 
bravely against Burke to the end, and who certainly did 
not recant a single one of his intrausigeant opinions.^ 

* As an iiliistration of the well-clelliied comiuon-sense style so 
admirably exemplified in England by Defoe, by I^aine, and 
above all by Cobbett, we eamiot omit a brief mention ol the 
works ol Benjamin Franklin, written in Kew England for the 
most part between 1753 and 1770, though not pnblished in a com- 
plete fonn nntil 1806 (London, tliree volomes). Franklin's early 
reading consisted of little Quaker manuals and the still queerer 
hygienic didacticiBm of the * Pythagorean ' Thomas Tryon. His 
style was modelled upon plain, vigorous, pithy models — Swift, 
Arbutl)not, Defoe. Writing for men as bupiy as hiuitself, the honest 
citizens of lioston, wliose sobriety was as yet but little impaired 
by the follies or elegances of polite life, he aimed at simplicity 
«au(l perspicuity rather than subtlety or refinement of style. His 
homilies were directed to promote tlirif t and independence rather 
than to satirise the playful immoralities of fashion. Having regard 
to these conditions and aims, Franklin's compositions are most 
admirably adapted to their object The tone of familiarity, of 
goodwill and homely jocnlarity, the plain and pointed iUofitra- 
tions, the short sentences made np of short words, and the strong 
vnlgar sense, clear information, and obvious conviction of the 
writer, render most of his moral exhortations perfect models of 
popular exposition; while h'lH A i(fohwf/7rrpFn/ will always remain 
one of the most delightful documents of egoistic sincerity that 
£ngiish literature can afford* 
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Thomas Paioe, the sou of a small farmer at Thetford in 
Norfolk^ was born in 1737, served in the 
nav7> was dismissed from the excise, and 
migrated in 1774 to Philadelphia. Thence 
in 1776 he issued hiisi short pamphlet entitled Common 
8en9et addressed to the inhabitants of America. Few 
pamphlets liavc had a career so triumphant. Written in 
a trenchant style, and with remarkable vigonr and clear- 
ness, the brochure explains how America was ^oing* to 
ruin because of her connection with Britain. * Our plan 
is commerce. What advantages do we derive from the 
connection? 'Tis time to part* — thus with breathless 
haste he argues, enforces, and concludes. His B^hts of 
Man (1791), in answer to Burke's EefleGtionB^ exhibits 
no little controTersial skiU f but there is in Fame's style 
none of the organ's roll which hushes Burke's listeners 
into a state of veneration and awe. At the same time 
he has a clear, practical manner of exposition, and he 
develops the absurd sides of aristocracy, and monarchy, 
and primogeniture, and other such archaic institutions, 
with an acrid clevemess that is by no means destitute of 
point or humour. He was a perfectly sincere believer in 
the efficacy of theories about equality and fraternity. 
Robespierre pleaded eloquently for the abolition of the 
death penalty. Paine, as unscrupulous as William God- 
win ^ in many of his private relations, was an enthusiastic 
humanitarian and philanthropist. In January, 1793, being 
then in Paris, he pleaded with a self-effacing warmth for 
the life of Louis XVI., and made this practical proposal: 
' Let the United States of America be the safeguard and 
asylum of Louis Capet There, hereafter, far removed 
from the miseries and crimes of royalty, he may learn 
to appreciate a true system of goTemmenf 

Faine has little sense of continuity in history and 

' See The Age of Wordsicoi'th, 
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no historical sentimont, but be develops big doctrines 
with a logical precision which is indeed f reqnentlj sn- 
perior to that of Burke* He assumes that man is a 
purely logical machine without a past and without a 
future—entir^y oyerlooking the complex processes by 
which human society has been built up from element- 
ary passions, which are indeed humoured and purged, 
but never extinefnisliel. Man, as we see him, is the 
product of innumerable forces ; his character has been 
inherited from a long line of ancestors ; his beliefs are a 
tradition from remote ages, modified but superficially by 
his own actiTitj. This» the basis of Burke's optimistic 
Tiew of prescription and established usage, is the con- 
ception to whidi all sensible men incline, but of which the 
revolutionary optimists such as Paine and Godwin were 
wholly unconscious. Time, the stern summarist, tends to 
show the shallowness of Paine*s mathematical demonstra- 
tions and the depth of Burke's apologies and sug^stions. 

Paine's health was rickety, and his last years appear to 
have been spent under more or less deplorable conditions 
in America, where he died in June, 1809. His yiews, like 
tiiose of not a few anarchists and insurgents, were in many 
respects progressiTe and humane; at the same time he 
identified himself so completely with those whose life was 
deycted to agitation against constitutional gOTemment, 
and who aimed at the subversion in England of institu- 
tions dear to the mass of the people, that he was ostra- 
cised and long regarded as a pariah. His controversial 
humour inclined him ever to the side of opposition, and 
his epithets in addressing the crowned brigands of Europe 
go far to justify such adjectiyes as crude and vitriolic 
Kodier sums him up, not inaptly, as good by nature and 
a sophist by conrietion* His life was the reverse of edifying ; 
his writings cannot be overlooked by. any serious student 
pf the period. 

. J . by Google 



CHIPTEB IV, 

filTUDT AKD BE8BABCH. 

L Econmniuta and Fhilosophen, 

Adam Smith was born at Kirkcaldy, Fifesbirc, on June 5th, 
Alai S tl thirty-four years after Montesquieu. 

(1723-1790) ^® Adam Smith, Writer to 

the Signet, Judge Advocate for Scotland, and 
Comptroller of the Customs in the Kirkcaldy district, 
by Mai^ret, the daughter of John Douglas, a hinded 
proprietor. The fo.ther died a few months before his 
famous son was born. The mother lavished the utmost 
care on the upbringing of young Adam, who repaid her 
affection with a beautiful devotion. From the Bur^^h 
School the boy passed to Glasgow College, and then to 
iBalliol at Oxford. Like other students of the century 
who were to achieve great eminence, he found the atmos- 
phefe of Oiford dull, heavy, and repressiTe. The Scots 
scholars at Balliol were regarded as GaHleans ; the au- 
thorities devoted themselves to the fortunes of James TTT. ; 
the one advantage of the place was the fine library (now 
adorned by a statuette of Adam Smith), in which Smith 
had a free range. Tliough sociably inclined, lie seems to 
have made no friends at Oxford, and suffered much from 
lassitude and laziness, which he tried to cure with * tar 
water.' In 1746 he shook the dust of Oxford from his 
f eet^ and after two years without regular occupation, he 
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began Bome public leotares in the oollege at Edinburgh 
upon the then norel subject of ' English literature.' He 
had a talent for quoting poetry, and dreamed of becoming 

a poet himself. But he found rhymiug beyond him, and 
he had a coutempt for blank verse (for which Juhnson 
* could have hugged him ') : * They du well to call it 
blank, for blank it is.* It was in the following year, 
1749, being then but twenty-six, that Adam Smith first 
addressed himself to what is pre-eminently 'his own sub- 
ject '^-economies ; and in this early course he already 
adumbrates his great idea of natural liberty in industrial 
affairs. 

The Edinbui^h lectures bore an immediate fruit. On 
the death of Mr. Loudon, |»iofessor of logic in Glasgow 
College, in 1750, Smith was appointed to the vacant chair, 
and so began that period of thirteen j^ears of active 
academic work which he always looked back upon ' as by far 
the most useful, and therefore by far the happiest and 
most honourable period ' of his life. His popularity as a 
lecturer rapidly grew, and he had practically oonyerted his 
feUow-dtiEens at Glasgow to free trade views long before 
he expounded them in a great boolr. His first publication 
of any importance, huwever, was not economic, but was 
the fruit of his lectures as professor of moral philosophy 
(he had been transferred to this chair from that of logic in 
1752), and was called The Theory of Moral Sentiments 
(1759). It met with an unequivocal success when pub- 
lished in London by Millar, and received the approbation of 
so good a judge as Burke. ' The author,' wrote Burke in 
The AnwualRegiBtert ' seeks for the foundation of the just, 
the fit, the proper, the decent, in most common and most 
allowed passions, and making approbation and disapproba- 
tion the tests of virtue and vice, and showing that these 
are founded on sympathy, he raises from this simple truth 
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one of the moat beautiful fabrics of moral tbeoij that has 
perhaps ever appeared. The illustratioiis are niimefous 
and happ7» and show the author to be a man of unoommon 
observatioii. His language is easy and spirited, and pnts 

things before you in the fullest light ; it is rather painting 
than writing,* David Hume also, who had become ono. 
of Adam Smith's warmest friends, and with wliom Smith 
always staved on his visits to Edinburgh, ooiiimended the 
book highly. One of the indirect results was that, largely 
through Hume's influence, the author was selected, in the 
autumn of 1763, to be trayelling tutor to the jonog Duke 
of Buccleuch, and set out in February, 1764, for Flsris, 
Toulouse, Generm. He did not omit to pay a visit to 
Voltaire, whom he held in profound reneration, and on his 
retuni througli Paris in 176G lie visited Quesnay. Upon 
his return. Smith, whose pecuniary position was hence- 
forward assured by a pension of £SOi) from the Duke of 
Buceleuch, spent some two years in retirement at Kirk- 
caldy, and it was during the period 1767-70 that he was 
perfecting the draft of his great book ; but, nevertheless, 
between 1770 and 1776 the work was incessantly being 
altered, modified, and improTod. These rerisions were 
made for the most part in London, and the book also grew 
in size by the natural process of accretion. In 1775, while 
residing in London (where his headquarters were the 
British Coffee House in Cockspur Street), Adam Smith 
was admitted a member of the litcrarv chib — wliere the 
general verdict seems to have been that his talk wasratlier 
too professional — and, like G-ibbon, he attended Hunter's 
famous lectures on anatomy. 

The Inqmnf into the Nature and Comet of the WeaUh of 
Naiione, promised as long ago as 1759, was at length 
published on March 9th, 1776. The year 1776 is accord- 
ingly an epoch. If Home's aphorism be true, and those 
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books li^ tbe longest which have been carried longest in 
the womb of the parent, the longevity of Ihe Wealth of 

Nations is assured, for it took twelve years to write and 
was in coutemp)lation for nearly thirty. Gibbon, within a 
few weeks of its appearance, wrote with generosity and 
also with Justice : * What an excellent work is that with 
which our common friend, Mr. Adam Smith, has enriched 
the publicl An extensire 8ci(mce in a single book, and 
the most piofonnd ideas expressed in the most perspieuons 
language/ Great, however, as was its repntation at the 
ontset, it rapidly grew nntil in 1857, in a moment of ex- 
altation, Buckle wrote of it as in its ultimate results the 
most important book that has ever been written. This 
dictum was in no small measure anticipated by tiie German 
professor, C. J. Kraus, who wrote, in 179(), that no book since 
the New Testament was likely to produce more beneficial 
results than The Wealth of Naiiow, In Spain, forward 
as eyer in reaction and repression, the work had the 
honour of being suppressed bj the Inquisition on ac- 
count of 'the lowness of its style and the looseness of 
its morals.' Its practical effects were seen in England 
within a few months of its appearance ; for the budgets 
both of 1777 and 1778 were roiiiiuixed by means of 
new taxes based upon suggestions thrown out in The 
Wealth of Nations, These practical el^ects have continued 
ever since. 

Great, hjoweTer, as is the book's yalue as a mine of 
practical suggestions, it is Adam SmitVs contribution to 
the iheory of his subject — ^the vista thai be opened of a 
regular system of mensuration for human motiye-^which 

gives 111 111 his rank amoug the greatest sages — Newton, 
Hume, Burke, Darwin — that our coumItv has produced. 
He is entitled to such a place not as ' the founder of politi- 
cal economy/ as he is often and absurdly called. Moutes- 
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qaieii, wlio preceded Smith by many years, was the first to 
combine history and phUosophy to modem purposes, and 
he was followed in France by a systematic, if eccentric 
school of economic philosophers. Smith's own countryman. 
Sir James Denham Stewart (1712-1780), had produced an 
acute and well-reasoned scheme of political economy from a 
strictly protectionist point of viow. lYom 1760 onwards 
free trade theories, often discrepant enough, it is tine, and 
lacking cohesion, were in the air, and many aspirations of 
the liberal theorists were eml)odied in the scheme of reform 
inaugurated by the great French minister Turgot in 
1775. 

To describe Adam Smith, therefore, as the founder of 
political economy is just as reasonable as it would be to 

describe Darwin as the founder of biology. The site on 
which to lay his foundations was surveyed and chosen by 
Smith himself ; Imt , as in the case of other great fabrics | 
of literature and philosophy, the ground had been pre- • 
pared and levelled by the process of the trituration of 
great minds ^ for centuries beforehand. The distinctive 
achieyement of Adam Smith was to discover the principle - 
of rational connection between a vast assemblage of 
disjected and inco5rdinate facts and theories, in which 
what was sound and true was often linked to what was 
false and contradictorv. He was the enchanter who 
educed order out of this chaos, and converted the study 
of political economy into a progressive science. In many 
' respects his methods would seem to have resembled those J 
of Darwin. His intellectual proceedings were calm, patient, I 
and regular; he mastered a subject slowly and ciieum* 
spectly, and carried his principle with steady tenacity 

' Such as Bacon, Spinoza, Descartes, Leibniz, Hobhes, Locke, 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Uelvetius, Hume, and indeed many 
others. 
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through multitudes of details that would have checked 
mmj men who, with greater mental ardour, yet lacked 
the same iuTindble persistence. Adam Smith surnved 
his great work for fourteen years, and died on July 17th, 

1790. 

Into the majestic fabric of The Wealth of Nations he had 
concentrated all that was most valuable of the liberal 
tlioui^ht of the day, and, like the great fabric reared by 
Burke, which is in many respects the ^tting complement to 
it, his great work continues to permeate our national life 
and thought, often when we least suspect it. The main 
tendency and object of Smith's book can scarcely be better 
summarised than by Dugald Stewart^ as demonstrating 
that the most effectual plan for adyancing a people to 
greatness is to maintain that order of things which nature 
has pointed out by allowing every man, as long as he 
observes the rules of justice, to pursue his own interest 
in his own way, and to bring both his interest and capital 
into the freest competition with those of his fellow-citizens. 
Eestrictive duties, prohibitions and boimties, by which 
legislature have endeaToured to force industries -into par- 
ticular channels, are alike condemned, and the natural 
effort of each man to improTe his own position, when 
exerted with freedom and seourity, is represented as the 
mainspring of national progress. 

Pavid Hume, born in TMinljurgh, in March, 1711, 
came of a gur J ;iucieut Scottish house. His 
^lU-Vn^ father, Joseph Hume or Home of Nine- 
wells, a small border laird of Berwickshire, 
died soon after his birth, and Hume, like Adam Smith, 
was left to the charge of his mother, a good woman of 
acute intelleot. like the greatest of his intellectual con- 
temporaries, he owed little to academies, and practically 
everything to seU-education. His own choice, he says in 
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an interesting passage, inclined liiui almost equally to 
reasoning and philosophy, on the one hand, and on the 
other to poetry and the polite authors. When he came 
of age he endeayouted to adapt himself to a practioal 
life, but his adventores in law and business nauseated 
him. In 1786 he went over to France, as so many 
Anglo-Saxons have done, "with a view of readjusting his 
scheme of existence. * I went over to France mtli a 
view of prosecuting my studies in a country retreat ; and 
I there laid that plan of life which I have steadily and 
successfully pursued. I resolved to make a very rigid 
frugality supply my deficiency of fortune, to maintain un- 
impaired my independency, and to r^;ard every object as 
contemptible, except the improYement of my talents in 
literature/ After three years spent mostly at Bheims or 
in Anjou, Hume published his first work. The Treatise of 
Human Nature, which for intellectual precocity is prob- 
ably without a rival in our lanijuage. It contains the 
germ of much of his later tliought. In 1744 Hume failed 
to obtain a chair that ho sought at Edm burgh ; but a 
little later he went as secretary to General St. Clair, des- 
patched upon a diplomatic errand to Turin. As Gibbon 
gwned experience, turned to such good historical purpose, 
as a soldier in the militia, so Hume, with a like historical 
object, took lessons in diplomacy. His FhUoBophietd SseayB 
on Human Understanding, better known by its later title of 
Enquii'y concerning Human Understanding ^ appeared while 
he was thus employed in 1748. At the close of 1751 was 
published the famous Enquiry concemiiuj the Principles of 
Morals, followed at a short interval by FoliUcal Bigeourses 
(1752). These books had a profound influence upon con- 
temporary speculation, and especially upon the group 
known as the physiocmts in Fraaoe. .The PolUUal l>t#- 
emtm$ termed tiie ' oracUe of political eoooom had the 
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more immediate effect upon EnglislL thought, for in them 
were implicit a number of the doctrines which it fell to 
Hume's friend, Adam Smith, fullj and comprchensiTelj to 
develop. The influence of the Enquiry was even more far- 
reaching. It first embodied the leading principles of the 
utilitarian system in a definite and consistent form, and 
from its impact with contemporary thought sprang both I ho 
Scottish or common-sense scliool of philosophy and the 
first speculations of Kant. In its general aspect Hume's 
work was profoundly sceptical ; but his destructive criticism 
prepared the way in several important departments o£ 
thought for more rational construction, as, for example, his 
demolition of theoriginal contract theory opened the way for 
fruitful inquiry into the historical origin of institutions. 

It would be superfluous, however, to say more of these 
reinarkaLlo essays here than just to indicate how well they 
represent the good-liumoured scepticism of the writer as 
compared with the uiure acrid humours of the great con- 
tinental critics of revealed religion. His aims consistently 
were to delimit the field of profitable speculation to 
matters in which we can proceed by means of experience 
and experiment* in prefsrence to such fathomless inquiries 
as the origin of worlds. With regard to the special 
question of miracles his position, which elicited so great 
a 8toi*m of abuse, was simply that in proportion as a 
prodigy of any kind transcends or contradicts ordinary 
experience, so must the evidence for such a marvel surpass 
both in quality and in quantity thatiipon which we readily 
accept as true a fact that does not conflict in any way with 
our ordinary experience, or our ideas as to the chain of 
cause and effect^ 

^ For Hume** Philoaophy see the edition of bis works by T. H. 
Qresn, Huxley's DaM Sum^ and Compayre*s I'hUoioiM d$ J), 
Munu, 1S74. 
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After 1752 Hume relinquished his philosophical studies. 
He was in that year appointed librarian to the Faculty of 
Advocates. Here, surrounded by books, he formed the 
design of writing The Hishry of Englcrndf- which he en- 
deavoiired eapedall j to make * interesting/ ' He wrote his 
history,* said Home Tooke, ' as witches saj their prayers, 
backwards from Stuart to Tudor and so to Plantagenet.' 
Hume had scant respect for dominant Whig prejudices, 
but there was a vis vivid<t, alx>ut his ijarrative which gradu- 
ally won him readers even amoD«^his opponents. In 1763 
Hume was appointed to a post in the British Embassy at 
Paris, and in the French capital he was for the time being 
the reigning sensation* His scepticism rendered him a la 
mode to such an extent that great ladies were not content 
unless the ' gro$ David * was to be seen at their receptions^ 
while at the opera ' his broad unmeaning face was usually 
to be seen entre deux jolis minois.* He was much too 
sensible to lose his liead, but his Parisian sojourn biought 
him into contact with the unfortunate liousseau (already 
an * out-pensioner of Bedlam*), who repaid much kindness 
by the fixed malignity of the suspicious lunatic. He spent 
the remainder of his days at Edinburgh in peaceful 
« opulence,* sauntering agreeably and compiling the too 
brief autobiographisal memoir^ Jfy Own Life» There he 
died on August 25th, 1776. A vsluable addition was 
made to our knowledge of Hume as recently as 1888, when 
Dr. Eirkbeck Hill published his Co)'re6j)&nde)ice, mamly 
with the publisher William Strahan. 

Scotbiiieu were at the acme of their unpopularity in 
England in Hume's time, and he liked to i-ail back at the 
* depraved barbarians who inhabit the banks of the Thames.' 
But, apart from this somewhat fictitious bitterness, no 
more genial spirit could be found than David Hume. 

^ See Chapter VL 
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In his letten we find just the vein of quiet pleasantly^ often' 
at his own expense, and sunny, amiable contentment, that 
we eipeet from the writer of My OumL^e and the chosen 
ally and best friend of Adam Smith. Unless it were 

among this same circle, which included, besides Smith, the 
historian William Robertson, it would be difficult to find 
so good an example of honourable independence and cheer- 
ful self-reliance among the great writers of our country. 
It is interesting for a moment to contemplate this Edin- 
burgh group as typical of the intellectual aristocracy of the 
eighteenth century. The serenity of their outlook upon 
human life and their calm prospect of death, the amount 
of wisdom and toleration which they combined with prin- 
ciples liberal but in no wise subversiye, and their union of 
great intclkctual industry with a mild and placid scepticism 
conspire to give them an enviable place among great minds 
who have fouud lite emphatically w jrth living. 

The aeuteuess and subtlety with which Hume, by pro» 
longing Berkeley's contention that Matter was an abstrac- 
tion, had shown that Mind was to be considered as an 
abstraction also, led to a reaction of * Common Sense,' as it 
was called. The founder of this school was Thomas Beid 
(1710-1796), a native of Kincardine, who occupied the 
chair of Moral Philosophy at Aberdeen from 1762, and in 
1764 published his Inquiry into ike llLiman Mind 07i the 
Principles of Cnrnmon Sense. But this appeal to Common 
Sense in piiiiusopliy, or, as Reid's disciples, Oswald, Beattie, 
and Dugald Stewart put it, to external reality, as a funda- 
mental law of human belief, is now pretty well understood 
to be on a par with Dr. Johnson's kicking a stone as a re- 
futation of Berkeley. 

Of more real interest in its consequences is the work of 
David Hartley (1705-1757), a fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, who had scruples about signing the Thirty- 
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nine Articles and gave up the Churcli for mediciue. In 
1748 he published his Ohservatiom on Man, his Frame, hi$ 
Duiy, and his ExpeetaHons^ which is historicaJly curious as 
the first attempt to explain the physiological mechanism 
of psychological phenomena. Linked with this was the 
theory promulgated hy Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802) in his 
Zoonomia. Hartley's theory was a combiuatiuu of an idea 
thrown out bv Newton as to vibrations of the ether beinof 
the cause of seDsatiou with tiie cluctrine of Locke respecting 
association ot ideas. Darwin substituted for vibrations 
sensorial motions, and refined upon Hartley's theories in 
directions which have not commended themselres to sub- 
sequent thinkers. The same doctrine of association of 
ideas was applied to morals by Abraham Tucker (1705- 
1774) in his Ligh t of Nature Pwreued} Hartley* s views 
were also adopted with some modifications by Joseph 
Priestley (1733-1804), who sought to detach his psycho- 
logical doctrine from his physical hypothesis. 

II. Naturalists and Geographers, 

Gilbert White was boru on July 18(]i, 1720, in the 

little Hampshire village w hich his writiniirs 
Gilbert White , i i p r tj • i 

(1720>1793) have rendered so lamiliar. Having obtained 

a fellowship at Oriel College, Oxford, he 
returned to Sellx)me as a curate in 1 747 ; ten years later 
he accepted the living of Moreton-Pinkney in Northamp- 
tonshire, but imposed the duty upon a curate, and took 
up his permanent abode at his beloved Selbome, where 
he officiated as curate for many years and died, unmarried, 
on June 26th, 1793. He was a marked contrast to his 
self-complaccut contemporary I'uffou, but, like other great 
prophets of nature — Walton, Wordsworth, Darwin, Wallace, 

^ Seep. 112. 
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Millet, Thorean, Jefferies — ^he was singularly unworldly 

and essentially pure-minded and gentle-hearted. It is the 
absence of pretension about his famous Natural History of 
Selhome (which was pul>lish«'<l in 1789 and well received 
from the fii-st) that gives to his unsystematic narrative the 
artless yet fresh and graphic directoess of a series of im- 
promptti notes and letters. The keenness of obserration is 
there of the man who grudged to spend the daylight in his 
study ; yet when he does find time for expression, his style 
is no less charming and nnaffected than his interpretation 
is shrewd or his curiosity well directed. 

The great majority of White's observations were made in 
an extremely small area. He did not go about seeking 
rarities, but concentrated his attention upon the fauna of 
his own parish and their habits ; and here it may be noted 
that faithful and competent observers of the habits of 
animals are Yery much smaller in number than the students 
who are prepared to classify aud arrange and dissect and 
anatomise them. Men like White and Waterton and 
Frank Buckland form a rery small percentage of learned 
and accomplished ornithologists. 

The letters which form the l)nlk of The Natural History 
and Anfiquitie.<^ nf Sclhorne (London, 1789, 4to) were writ- 
ten apparently between 1766 and 1788. Forty-four were 
addressed to Thomas Pennant (apropos of the revised 
edition of Pennant's Btiliah Zoology , 1768-70) and the 
remaining sixty-six to the Hon. Daines Barrington. The 
ilii%»t<tes are comprised in twenty-six additional and 
nnaddressed letters. The original edition, which was 
published at a guinea, bears no name on the title-page, but 
the Advertisement is signed ' Gil. White ' (his usual signa- 
ture). Since tlien upwards of seventy different editions 
liave appeared, aud among the numerous editors we find 
Mitford, Markwick, Aikin, Jardine, Bennie, J. G. Wood, 
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Frank Bucldand (1875), and ProL Thomas Bell (1877)^ 
the lasfc edHion mentioned being the most desirable/ 

White (lid not in the least regard himself as independent 
of books. His liJiiiarks show that he knew Kay well, 
and was also familiar with the works of Deiliam and 
Wiliaghby, of Benj. Stillingfleet and George Edwards, 
and eyen of the credulous Dr. Plot; among the poets 
he quotes Shakespeare* Thomson* Yirgil, and Lucretius. 
The disjointed character of his work is explained bjr 
the fact that his book was not composed from notes* 
but consists of the notes and obeermtions themselves* 
jotted down at first hand direct from nature in the even- 
ings, after hours of j>atient study in the open air. 

Apart from The Notural History ^ White left many other 
notes and fragments of observations in manuscript, and 
also A Naturalists^ Calendar, with Observations in Various 
Branches of Natural History, forming exceipts from much 
fuller journals* published under this title bj Aikin two 
years after White's death. This CtUeudar is appended 
to most of the later editions of The Naturdl History, 
Some additional letters have also appeared in Buckland's 
edition and elsewhere, as liave about a dozen poems of 
no orreat merit in the style of Somerville. 

There is little piquancy in Gilbert White. Ono does 
not read his Selhorne with excitement (like Burke), or with 
avidity (like Fielding) : it is in a low key ; it touches only 
upon minor matters ; it is not eloquent, or witty* or pro- 
found ; it has only now and then a twinkle of humour or a 
glint of fancy* and yet it has lived a hundred years and 
promises to Uto hundreds more. Besearch and erudition are • 
only apparently just beginning to concentrate upon White's 
life, and observations and the bibliography of his writings. 
'In the meantime, how many learned and elaborate 

^ Two elaborate ediUons have appeared quite recently (Nor. 1 809K 
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treatises have sunk beneath tbe wayes upon which this 
cockleshell of a book rides so safelj and buojantly!' 

What is the secret of its longevity — of Selborne's perennial 
charm ? It is not, as will have beeu seen, to be found in 
the purely literary qualities of the book, but to the fact 
that in White (as in most of the men whom clubs and 
societies of a hiter day commemorate) were implicit the 
tastes and passions of an era or eras succeed n^cr his own. 
In yenerating his work a later generation, amid influences 
tending to centralization and agg^r^ation, pays homage 
to love of locality in parish and hundred and of simple 
country life, to sympathy for all kinds of animals, and 
to enthusiasm for observing birds and 2)lants, and pre- 
serviui^ all manner of old fashions and folk-lore. Such 
preoccupations as these — exceedingly rare, as rare almost 
as a love for mountaineering — in Gilbert White's day are 
cherished more and more in our own, as each year addi- 
tional thousands are immured in interminable streets ; and 
to the numerous folk whom the conditions of constant dty 
life oppress The Natural SUtory of Selbame, as the years 
roll on, becomes more and more of a classic. 

These are some of the merits and other reasons for the re- 
markal)le and ever-growin<3^ vitality uf White's book ; but 
its endearing charm lies deeper in the sweet 'tuid kindly 
personality of tho ;iuthor, who on his rambles gathers no 
spoil, but watches the birds and field mice without disturb- 
ing them from their nests, and in the spirit of the Man of 
Boss (Eyrie), quietlyplanta an acorn where he thinks an oak 
is wanted or sows beech-nuts in what is now a stately row. 

Gilbert White is simply one observer, who, by reason of 
an unaffected literary style and a great talent for symj^a- 
thetic interpretation of nature, is singled out by lovers of 
Uterature to represent a small but rapidly increaninL; band 
of workers in the field of natural history. Their work 
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possesses great interest, but an interest rather eyolutionarj 
than literarj, and appealing rather to the historian of 
science than the historian of letters. Bach work, as it 
progresses from the statement of first principles, and 

addresses itseli' iinae and more to exi>oi*ts upon selected 
matters of detail, must simultaneously recede from the 
fairer region of BeJleS'Lettres. It is perhaps enough, 
therefore, in this connection, merely to mention the well- 
known studies of Erasmus Darwin and of Priestley. 

Less well known^ though of primary interest as heralding 
new chams of inyestigation, are such treatises as the 
JSssayB and ObservoHons (1756) of Joseph Black (1728- 
1799), the ' Kestor of the chemistry of the eighteenth cen- 
tury * ; the Experiments on A ir (1783) of Henry Cavendisli 
(1781-1810) ; the Theory of Main and Theory of the Earth 
(1784-5) of James Hutton (1726-1797). one of the founders 
of modern <^eology ; or the Meteorological Essays (1793) of 
John Dalton (1766*1844), the mathematician and chemist. 

A new constellation is formed by the explorers of the 
dark continent, among whom is conpieuous James Bruoe 
(1730-1794), known by his Travels to DUeover ffhe Soureea 
of (he Nile, between 1768 and 1772, published at Edin- 
burgh in 1788. Its appearance gare rise to a storm of 
sceptical squibs and jduuplilets, tliougli many subsequent 
travellers, notably Li'ou Belaburde, liavc confirm e'd the 
general veracity and even exactitude of Bruce s descriptions, 
lacking though they very often are in scientific form.. The 
great Mungo Park (1771-1806) commenced his astounding 
journey up the Niger at the close of 1795, but his TraveU, 
first issued in 1798-9, barely come within our limits. 

A good deal more important than these — they could 
scarcely be more interesting — are the famous TraveU of 
Arthur Youn*,'. The ' Suffolk farmer,' as Youni^ teinned 
himi^lf, was born iu London on September 11th, 1741, 
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and showed early piedileciionB for experimental fanning 
and an intuitive ^ift for agricaltural journalising. His 
&rming was nearly always conducted at a disastrous 

loss, but wlieuever lie put pen to paper — and lie was 
a prolitic writer — he was succf'Shi'iii. He had, togetlier 
with an acutt^ ]>ower of observation, a hapj)y gift of 
selecting materials to interest his readers, and of giving 
a friendly and familiar turn to the most instructive parts 
of his narrative. The l)est known of his writings are the 
Tour in Ireland, 17 SO, and the more celebrated TraveU 
during 1787, 1788, 1789, and 1790, undertakm with a view 
of oieeriaining the Cultivation, WeaUh, Beeoureee, and 
NaHonal Pros'!) err ity of the Kingdom of France (1792»4). 
Apart from the excellence of his diarizing style and the 
pleasant candour of the writer, and apart also from the his- 
torical inti I ' -t of a survey of France when upon the very 
eve of the great revolution, the wisdom of the economic 
dicta and of the comparisons instituted between French and 
English manners and customs (a topic since rendered so 
fruitful by Taine and Hamerton, Betham-Edwards and 
Bodley) give the book a permanent yalue and render it one 
of the most delightful of all books of reference. 

Thomas Pennant (1726-1798), the descendant of an old 
Welsh family, had his interest excited in natural history 
1)V reading Willughby's Ornitholotjy while at Oxford, and 
in 1/61 began his laborious British Zoology. lie is best 
remembered by his antiquarian tours, notably his Tour in 
Scotland (1772), and his Tour m Wales (1778), and his very 
popular Account of London (1790). Tet his Zoology,^ and 
especially his Sietory of Quadrupede, is of some importance 
as a pioneer effort at a systematic description of the mam- 
malia based upon the classification of John Ray, for whom 
Pennant had a just and enthusiastic admiration. 

^ First publiflhedj 1766 ; revised edition, 1768-70. 
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From emment traTellera and tourists we come to the 
oompOent of travels/ among wbom tbere are sereml con- 
siderable names. Tbo General Collection of Voyages and 
Travels executed by John Pinkerton (1758-182()) in seven- 
teen volumes is still in esteem, and entitles its com- 
piler to be called an eigliteentli century Hakluyt. The 
Voyages of Discovery in the Sovthern Hemisphere, drawn 
up by John Hawkesworth in 1778, excited an extra- 
ordinaij amonnt of strange criticism at the time of its 
appearance, but is, nerertheless, a composition drawn up 
with some litoraiy sldll to illustrate not unimportant 
transactions.^ 

^ It would be a manifest osnlsnon to i)as8 by the topography of 
the period without reference to a daaa of literary and learned 

compilations of wliich the later eighteenth century has supplied 
a lion's share of the most splendid examples and modehi—to wit, 
County Histories* Among those pubUshed within our limits 

wei*e : 

Daniel Lysons's Em'irfnis of London (1792 6). 

Nicolsoii b and Hutclnnsoii s Cimibcrland U777 and 1794|. 

John llutchinHP Domct (1774). 

P. Morant'a Ea^cx (1768). 

Edward Hasted's Kent (1778-99}. 

John Nichols's LHoutorMrs (1700-1815). 

Fiends Blomefidd's Norfolk (1781). 

John Bridges' Northamptonshire, as remodelled by F. Whalley 

(1791). 

John Oollinson's Somerset (1791). 

Nicolson and Burn's Wcstmorhtnd (1777). 

T. K. Nash's Worcesfcrshire 
To nio!st of these bookH belongs the rare quality of maintaining 
their oi i^qnal ju ice, while some have more than maintained it. To 
them slionld l)e atlded tlie Mntiimenfa Antiqua of Edward King 
(1735-1807), contaming jdans uf ancient British ca.stles, a veritable 
storehouse of archneological lore ; and the monograph by Robert 
AfUim (1728-1792) upon Diocletian's Palace at Spaliu>, published 
in 178i, and highly commended by Gibbon. 
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III. Classical Scholars and Humanists. 

In the Tan of the scholarB of Jolmson's daj, after 
admitting the general tsnperiority of Warbnrton and 

Horsley,and possibly of Johnson himself and the Wartons, 
a contemporary would probably have set the claims of 
* the famous Dr. Parr/ a pedagogue whose celebrity in his 
day was at least equal to that of Arnold, of 

(1747-1826) Jowett. As a scholar Parr 

was certainly brilliant, but he consamed 
hjB power in gladiatorial displays, and has left no ade- 
quate monument of his powers. De Quineej has written 
a delicionsly ironical surrey of Parr's Opera Omma, 
and several passages in it are specially interesting be- 
cause so much iu them might be a]>plied to Dr. Johnson 
himself. The fame of Parr as an author is shown to be 
largely a delusion, resting partly upon his fame as a 
schoolmaster and partly upon that of an active Whig in 
politics; it is true that hh fluttering pamphlets make up 
in the aggregate a dense block of printed matter, yet the 
literary product is scarcely more digestible than ' a geo- 
logical boulder.' Johnson's own literary position was 
based to a certain extent upon boolcs that he ougM to have 
written. I'arr'a pretensions were almost wholly of this 
kind. 

His admirers were anxious to set up Parr as in some 
sort a rival to Johnson as colloquial dictator, but, says 
De Quincey, his fulminations were scarcely more than 
Drury Lane counterfeits of the true Jovian thunderbolts. 
In indolence alone can he be said to have approached the 
sage of Bolt Court. Johnson's dictatorship was at least 
based upon some genuine critical aptitude. Parr's, upon 
analysis, turns out to be little more thau cfi:routery, and 
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even tliis was always tainted bj pedagogism. His uianncrtj 
and temper wore spoiled, as he himself wrote of au 
opponent, by *the pedantries, the pomposities^ and the 
fooleries which aooompanj the long exercise of petty 
arehididaacalian authority.' The apologist of the nni* 
yerslties against Gibbon, he left no monument of learned 
industry commensurate in any way either with his own 
powers or the weight of his opponent; far inferior in 
eveiy respect is his defence to that of Lowth against the 
ferocity of Wiul nrtou. Parr's claim to greatiiessj is 
finally restricted by his critic to this, that he was an ex- 
cellent writer of epitaphs and the master of a Latin style 
strong and not impure, as illustrated in his once famous 
preface Ad Beliendenum, On neither ground can he be 
adjudged to hold a high place in English literature. 
A scholar of much more originality was John Home 

Tooke,^ son of a Westminster poulterer, the 
^1736-1812)^^ supporter of Willres, and one of the earliest 

English Eadicals. His strictures upon Adam 
Smith are typical explosions of Radical resentment against 
'inconvenient natural laws.' As a philologist Tooke de- 
serves credit for seeing (on very different grounds, it is 
true, from Gray) the necessity of studying Anglo-Saxon 
and the languages of northern Europe, and he himself 
learned enough to laugh at Sam Johnson, though his 
views are necessarily crude as judged by a later standard. 
In his metaphysical views he was a thorough nominalist, 
holding that every word meant a thing, and that reason- 
ing was the art of putting words together. Some of ins 
definitions on this principle became famous, e,g,, that 

^ He was originally Joliii Ilorne, and was so known until 1782, 
when he took the name of lib political supporter and patron, 
Willlam Tooke, of Pm'ley, near Croydon, as additional to his 
own. 
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truth means simplj what a man trowcth, and that right 
means simply what is ruled. His philological and otiier 
e<mclusioii8 were embodied in the two Tolumes, 'Ewta 
Urffimyra, better known as The Divernatu of Purley, the 
first of which apx^eared in 1786, and the second in 1798. 

The aureer of another prominent scholar of the pre- 
Gilbert W k fi 11 -^^^'^^^^^^^ ^^'^ forms a fittint^' pendant to 

(1756-1801) ^^^^^ of Horne Tooke. Gilbert Wake- 
field was bom on February 22nd, 1756, 
in the parsonage of St. Nicholas, Nottingham, and was 
educated in his native town and at Jesus College, 
Cambridge. He read widely in classical literature, and 
with the help of a memory that was ' only too good ' he 
retained much of his reading and developed an extra- 
ordinary power of classical ninstration: In 1778 he was 
ordained deacon, but in les.s than a year from that date, 
'after rea<.lintr the Old and New Testaments witli all 
possible attentiuu and assidiiity,' he found that his ob- 
jections to the creed of his forefathers were daily multiply- 
ing. He gradually became alienated from the Established 
Church, and obtained appointments as classical tutor in 
important dissenting academies, first at Warrington, after- 
wards at Hackney. Though a most laborious worker and 
a great economist of time by method, he was, as a scholar 
and controversialist, extraordinarily impetuous, rash, and 
splenetic. A most gentle and anjiable creature in domestic 
and private life, with the ]>ale complexion and mild 
features of a saint, when he took part in political, religious, 
or even classical controversy, his pen was dipped in gall. 

In January, 1 798, Br. Watson,^ Bishop of Llandaff, wrote 
a somewhat pharissic defence of the prolonged war with 
France from the high Tory point of view, which aroused 
all the combustibility of Wakefield's nature. He pub- 

' CL Chapter V. 
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lished a reply fio vehement in its passion that he was 
found guiity of neditious libel and sentenced to two years' 
imprisonment. The persecution brought him in a sub- 
scription of <£5,000, but he died a few months after bis 
release from prison on September 9th, 1801. While in 
prison he wrote some learned tracts, including his Nodes 
Carcerarm, in wliich he imagined tliat be had discovered 
a new canon of Greek hexameter verse. His previous 
classical worlv includes Silva Crittea (five parts, 1789-9t'>), 
a series of pliiiological oonimentaries on the scriptures 
and the classics, editions of Horace (1794), Bion and 
MoBohus (1795), Virgil (1796), Lucretius (1797). and the 
Hecuba of Euripides (1797), in addition to seyenJ trans- 
lations ; but his annotations are for the most part sum- 
marily dismissed by Porson as prolix and injudicious. In 
matters of scholarship his passions (and consequent lack 
of discrimination) were almubt as excessive as in otlier 
matters, and ho was as violent ac^ainst Hebrew points and 
Greek accents as he was against the Trinity. Yet his 
luxuriant fancy and power of citation gained him many 
admirers both among German and English scholars. 
Bichard Porson, a scholar of Eton and Trinity, with his 
sparkling wit, with his extraordinary lin- 

^^Tnso^isosir ""^ positive gaiius for textual 

emendation, with his contempt, too, for 
vague generalities and * mere * literary criticism and conjec- 
ture, was the antithesis of a classicist such as Wakefield. 
In one respect, at least, the dissimilarity was unfortunate. 
Porson had a rooted dislike for composition. He edited 
four plays of Euripides, but the great edition of Aristo- 
phanes, which he was so pre-eminently qualified to under- 
take on account of his racy humour and loye of irony, 
was never completed. As a textusl critic and emendator 
of the old school Porson was probably without a rival. 
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He rarely comes into close quarters with English litera- 
ture, aaid this is the more to be deplored, as there is no 
doabt that he was an excellent judge of English style. 
His skit upoa The Life of Johnmm, by Sir John Hawkins, 
an ironical panegyric in which the pompous manner of 
Hawkins is parodied, eDliyens three numbers of The 
€hfdleman*e Ma^aaine for 1787, and the 'fragment' in 
■which Sir John is supposed to relate what passed between 
himself and Johnson's negro servant about the deceased 
doctor's watch has rarely been sur])assed. 

Among the eminent textual scholars of the same school 
as Porson may be named Jonathan Toup (1713-1786), 
whose fine edition of Longinus in Greek and Latin ap- 
peared in 1778. Among the most suooessful translators 
may be named with Lowth, with Bonnell Thornton, Sir 
William Jones, Cowper, and Mickle (all spoken of else- 
where), John Hoole (1727-1803), the translator of Tasso 
and Ariosto (1763 and 1783), and John Laughorne. who 
collaborated with his brother William in a weil-kiinwn 
versiou o£ The Lives of Plutarch, issued in six volumes 
in 1770, 
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THB THEOLOOIAVB. 

Thb writings of theologians fill aoomporativelj small place 
in the * classic * literature of the eighteenth oentniy. If one 
were writing the age of Thomas Aquinas or Ansehn this 
chapter would occupy more than half the book. But bj 

the eighteenth eentiirv the theologiaDS no longer took up 
the Tvhole wide field of science, philosophy, aud ethics. 
They were for the most part occupied by worn-out contro- 
versial issues, and keen though their polemical weapons 
often were, they very rarely attain to the plateau of abiding 
interest; their disputes are now almost wholly forgotten, 
but a curious dispensation has ordained that the technical 
terms employed in them should still surri?e amongst us 
'like fossils, just to show what strange monsters 6nce 
cumbered the earth.* What the divines of this epoch 
lack in q mlil v, they make up for in quantity. Their 
very volumiiiosity causes the uncritical and the unleisnred 
to regard them all alike with the levelling eye of profound 
repugnance. Were a poet of to-day to furnish a Castle of 
Indolence with incentives to drowsiness, he would line it-s 
walla with dusty tomes of eighteenth-century theology. 

The particular oontroTersies of our eighteenth-century 
divines are, it must be admitted, scarcely more alluring 
than those of the schoolmen of the twelfth century ; but it 
would never do for the student to overlook the great 
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Uterarf qualities that are displayed by some few of the 
oombataats. Upon the general diaracter and drift of the 
polemic it is necessary to say very little. Fntil the 

seventeenth century the Christian Church, based securely 
upon the substructure of the Mosaic cosmogony, had re- 
mained a practically unassailable fortress. But towards 
the end of this era the Copemican theory, when brou<>bt 
into contact witli tlie laws discoTered by Kepler and 
Newton, had exploded like an enormous bomb, strangely 
disturbing the centre of gravity of the whole structure, 
.The chief occaponts of the citadel, far from changing their 
ground, manifested extraordinarily little disturbance ; but 
after a while a few busybodies, as they were generally 
deemed (the Deists), thought fit to commeuce mimug 
operations amoiii? Ike foundations in order that they might 
report upon their solidity or the reverse— these at any rate 
were their alleged motives. In spite of Butler's de- 
monstration in his famous Analogy that these operations 
were attended by a greater risk to the miners than to the 
garrison, the def ^ders of the dtadel persisted in regard- 
ing the preparation of daborate countermines as the best 
means of safety. Bangers mnch more insidious were already 
threateniug the fortress, l)ut it was to these obscure and 
subterranean struggles that the coiiti'oversialists with 
whom we have to deal mainly confined their energies. 

The Deists, beginning with Tohmd, h<id aslced tiiat re- 
vealed truth should show indisputable signs of divine 
wisdom and sound reason. Tindal had followed up this 
general proposition by directing a battery of the same kind 
as (though very different in calibre from) that subsequently 
directed by Voltaire against the absurdities of Jewish 
mythological legend. Toland and Tindal were followed 
by Collins and by Woolston, who attacked respectively the 
prophecies and the miracles. At tlie present day we are 
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80 accustomed to regard the affairs of Palestine through 
the cultured spectacles of humanists like Benan or Matthew 
Arnold, or through the Boftening haze and chiaroBcnro of 
an ardst^topographer such as Pierre Loti, that we ean 
scaroelj oonoeiTe the hard» narrow, bratal ' oommon flense ' 
(so called) with which the eighteenth century approached 
these subjects. AVhen in George II. 's time Woolston 
mai?^taiuetl the difficulty of jiistifyinc^, before a British 
jury, the bewitching of another man's fig-tree or the de- 
straction of another's swine, he was answered by, among 
others, Thos. Sherlock, in his Trial of the WitneaseSf in* 
whieh, after a trial for perjury, the apostles were brovglit 
in ' not guilty/ 
Very simiUur in kind (bard, inatter*of*fact, almost 
mathematical, and, it must be added, most 

^l745"lM5)^^ "^^^^^^^^^^'^ ' ^^^^ ^^^^ luswer to Woolston 

and his like, notably Thomas Morgan and 

Peter Annet, given l)y William Paley in the reign of 
George III. By his economy of materials, his clear per- 
ception of what was necessary, his systematic treatment of 
his subject, and, one might add, the antiquatedness of 
his models, Paley might almost be called the Vauban of 
Christian defence. His system is contained in three works : 
his SmmP€MUnm (1790), mndenees of ChngUanity (1794), 
and Natural Theology (1802). 

Each is a marvel of skilful and lucid statement, not 
oriflrinal in substance, bnt quite new in method and in the 
attractiveness that springs from clearness. His argument 
as to * natural theology * is briefly this : from a watch we 
infer a watchmaker (an illustration derived from Tucker^) ; 

' A)^r,\liaiii Tucker (1705-1774), of Betchworth, a huiiioristic 
philosopher, autlior of Ths Lif^ht of Nature Pursued (through 
seven volumes), a hook once well known, at le.ast hy name — a 
fountain at whose springs have drawn not only Paley, but also 
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ti'oiu a universe contrived like clockwork we must infer a 
divine artificer. In the Evidences Faley, assuming good 
grounds for belief in an intelligent creative Being with a bene* 
Tolent parpoae (the very theorem that Hnme denies), goes 
on to argue that this creator may Teiy oonoeiyablj wish to 
oommiinicate ceartain &ct8 to his creatiiree. For this pur- 
pose he sends to earth a miracle-working Christ. Bavftara 
juwpott iis easily f?aid ; but the mii acles of Christ are attested 
by twelve plain men who sacrificed all they had and finally 
laid down their lives for the conviction that they were 
genuine : they could not have been deceived ; they must 
bave known whether Christ was an impostor or not : they 
must have known whether the miracles he did were real or 
pretended: they had no intelligible purpose to serve by 
deception ; on the contrary, they had everything to lose by 
it. It is utterly opposed to the ordinary principles of 
human action that men should set about propagatiug 
what they know to be a lie, and yet nut only gain nothing 
by it, but expose themselves inevitably to such con- 
sequences as enmity and hatred and a cruel death. Some- 
what similar were the arguments in Horce PaidimB, that 
the ' undesigned coincidences ' of the Gospel narratives are 
a complete disproof of the ' in£del hypothesis ' (long since 
abandoned) that the New ^Testament was a cunningly 
devised fable. As against one whole class of objectors, 
Paley's works were truly a powerful engine ; but as against 
Huuic and the comparative or hiatoncal school, he wa-is 
merely beating the air. 

Whateley, Copleston, and Isaac Taylor. Tucker is happy in 
illustrating the obscure hy the familiar, in reconcilinpj wordy dis- 
putants, and he exeeiitos his task M'ith the sunsliine of a placid 
and playful temper. His book has been termed one of the most 
attractive in the language ; but so extreme is its clumsiness, and 
so portentous its length, that few men of a superticial age can be 
fonnd to grapple with it. 

I 
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Whatever view may Le taken of tlie philosopliieal 
weight 'of Paley, there is uo question that his style is 
one of the dearest and most sensible ever written; his 
method is no less admirable, and the lucidity and appo- 
siteness of his illastrations bejond all praise^ ' See him 
how we will,' wrote a Quarterly Beviewer, * we always find 
the good sense of a plain, shrewd, practical Yorkshire- 
man ' ; and so may we sum up, not inaccurately, the chief 
aUributes uf this notable * defender of the faith/ 

In 1782 Joseph Priestley, scientific discoverer, mihtaut 

JJissenter, lia lit al and Unitarian, a man 

^^^T^^ISS)^^ who approached Diderot in versatility, 

published his History of the Corrup- 
tions of Christiamty, He had been anticipated in his 
general conception by Zwicker and others, but he en« 
deaToured to narrow the limits of the supernatural 
element in religion to a much greater extent than any 
of his predecessors. All Protestants a^^reed that at some 
early period, largely through the agency of the papacy, 
Christianity had been corrn]>ted. Priestley boldly in- 
cluded the Trinitarian doctrine among the early corrup- 
tions. Ho continues the attack begun by Daillc upon the 
authority of the fathers, makes Chnst a mere man, and 
places the writers in the New Testament on the same 
ground with Thucydides and Tacitus, while through the 
Platonists he traces hack much of the Christian dogma to 
Egyptian sources. With a good deal of inconsistency, 
however, lie acce])ts the authority and reasoning of the 
apostles and the authenticity of the Gospels for the purjiose 
of contorting them at every j»oint into agreement with his 
own peculiar Unitarian doctrine. His casual method of 
citation, his weakness in clinching his arguments, based 
though many of them are upon suggestire ideas, and 
lus slipshod English, rendered him an easier prey than 
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could poBflibly have been anticipated for Samuel Horslej, 

a brilliant alanmus of Trinity HaU and 
(Tiati^ot))!^^ chaplain to Bidiop Lowth, a bom contro- 

yersialistv with an admirable style. If the 

CorvMptiom had no other good effect, they made a bishop 
of Sam. Horsier, one of the best prose-writers of the 
eighteenth century. 

It is widely admitted now tliat in Horslev*s Tracts in 
Controversy mth Dr, Priestley (1789) was administered 
one of the ' severest castigataons which a rash and arrogant 
invader of another's province ever received.' Priestley was 
reputed a giant in controversy, and it needed a giant to 
cope with him. There was little absolutely new in his 
attack ; but he came forward with a name of great celebrity 
in philosophy, lie had no com men confidence in advancing 
his assertions, he possessed much address in stating and 
colouring his arguments, and he made an ostentatious dis- 
play of ransacking antiquity for evidence. But when Ilors- 
ley came into the field, Priestley's learning was manifestly 
surpassed. Trained in bgical precision, acute to the last 
d^ree in perceiving fallacies, and consummately skilful 
and cutting in exposing them, Horsley carried the attack 
boldly into the enemy's country. Astutely limiting the 
combat to a preliminary investigation of credentials and 
qualifications, he demonstrated the deficiency of his adver- 
sary jis regards th»^ lii^^dier erudition at almost every })oint. 
It was a great literary triumph, even if it did not place 
Christian revelation upon a much securer basis than here- 
tofore. 

An attack upon Christianity of a rather different kind 
to any that had preceded it in England was that of the 
able controversialist Thomas Paine, of whom we have 
already spoken more fully. Previous assaiknts had gener- 
ally argued in the pretended interests of Christianity 
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itself, or they had sueerad at orthodox religion obliquely, 

after the maimer of Gibbon. But if Gib- 
Tom Paine and x ^i. 'j. • 

Bishop Wateon. represents the digmty, Pame repre- 

sents the impadence, of free thought. In 
his once famous A^e of Beaeon (first part, 1793 ; second 
part, 1795) he treats OhristiaDitj as a huge im]K>6ture, 

disi^nistiiit; lu the common sense of urJiiniry mortals, and 
only jfustained by means of an army o£ interested charla- 
tans, playing upon the weakness of the mass of mankind 
for anything savouring of prophecy, my8t4?ry, or miracle. 
His strength lay in the deamess with which he perceived 
a weak point, and the yigour and persistency with which 
he brought his weapons to bear upon it. He 'wrote with 
the striking unambiguous plainness of a Franklin or a 
Oobbett; there is no mistaking his meaning. He is 
scurrilous often and inaccurate, but it must be remembered 
that the first i)art of his Age of Mcason was wx-itten lu a 
Paris prison, where he had no recourse to )Mji>ks of any 
kind. Paine was answered with admirable temper and in 
excellent style by Richard Watson (1737-1816), a Trinity 
man and Cambridge professor of divinity, who was shelved 
as Bishop of Llandaff, to his bitterly-expressed mortifica- 
tion. But if Watson clung like a limpet to Church emolu* 
ments, he knew how to write, and his Apology for ike Bible 
in a 8ene$ of LeUer$, which appeared in 1796, and went 
through eight editions in two years, is still well worth 
reading as a model of controversial moderation and skill.^ 

* AVatson docs not often, perhaps, meet Paiiic's general objec- 
tions very squarely, Init where he docs join is.sue he is almost 
always victorious, and lie concludes his book with some valedic- 
tory remarks oi great dignity. I'ainc lias hecn icprobatcnl for 
lii» ' Old Bailey ' coarseness, and hia method of attack is now 
qoite out of date ; but it must be remembered that the tolerance 
which lepraves hW on the seote of taste is the product in soiue 
measnre of his bmtality. (See Sir J. Stephen's ezeellent essay 
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A much more interesting and a mnch more insidious at- 
tack upon orthodox belief was tliat of Conyers Middleton 
(1083- 1750), a native of Richuioud aud a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In his Tema,Y\i'iihle Letter f rom Borne, 
ahoicing an exact Gwnformity between Popery and Faganiam, 
Middleton endeayoured to show that the old pagan rites 
were ft kind of dnmaj rehearsal of the perfected Catholic 
ritual A work with a Bomewhat similar inteDtion had 
appeared at Ley den in the serenteenth centniy, and 
Middleton may well have derived some hints from the 
very curioiia Traite des c'r*' monies religieuses de tonfes lee 
natiotib', witli the admirable plates of Bernard Picart, which 
was appearing in parts at Amsterdam at the very time 
of his publication. Nevertheless, he may be deemed to 
have first felt at its full weight the value of the historical 
and comparative argument in dealing with questions of 
religious evolution, and its great advantage as a lever of 
opinion over the outworn dogmatic form of argument. 
The new method was shown to best advantage in Middle- 
ton's Free Enquiry into the Miraculous Powers xvliich are 
supposed to have exisied in the Christian Church throiigh 
eemral successive ages, issued in 1748. In this work he 
attacked the ecclesiastical miracles, pointing out that their 
true source was in the general intellectual condition of the 
age that produced them, without needing to postulate 
either supernatural interference on the one hand or human 
imposture on the other. It is true that the Protestant 
divines had often already attacked the poet-apostolic 
miracles ; but Middleton's peculiar line of argument 
against tliem tended to place the whole subject in a new 
light. Why, he asked (not directly, indeed, but by irre- 



on Tom Paine : ' With evety respect far the Episcopal Beneb,' 
Bays the writer, 'we know of no living !il«hop who can write 
like Watson.') 
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BiBtible msinnation), should you believe Moees or Mattbew 
if you -won't believe Augustine? Why, if you believe 

Aui^nistiiie, do you disbelieve in Jane Weoham being a 
witch, or refuse credence to the prodigies reported from 
Godalminj?? 

Taken as a whole the work of Middleton seemed cal- 
culated to remove theological controversy to a somewliat 
higher plane, and for the rude though adroit quarterstaff 
plaj of such champions as Woolston and Paine, or Watson 
and Paley, and the brilliant fencing of Horsley, to substi- 
tute a rather more subtle system of attack and defence. 
A similar tendency was manifested even earlier in the 

works of Bishop Warluirtoii, one of the 

William Warbtirton . i 1 1 r* c c ^^ 

iituui iwA\ most remarkable literary iic^nres or the 

age. Born at JSewark, where his father 
was town clerk, in December, 1698,Warburton was ordained 
deacon In 1723 ; he obtained a living in Lincolnshire, and, 
buried quietly there for eighteen years, read widely, as was 
truly said, with enormous appetite, but wretched powers of 
digestion. The result was seen in his extraordinary work, 
Ths Divine Legation of Moses (1738-40), the central posi- 
tion of which is so sini^ular as an argument as to appear 
nothing short of whimsical. 

The Deists had made eajtital out of the absence from the 
Old Testament of any distinct reference to a future life; 
Warburton accentuates the fact of the omission, and takes 
it as a proof of divine authenticity, for no mere human 
legislator, he argues, would have omitted such a sanction, 
and therefore the motive of Moses in leaving out so 
necessary a condition of morality must needs have been 
that he expected a farther revelation. Obscuring this 
central theory is a tansrled growth of unJcri-lots. such as 
that in which Vir^nl's descent of iEneas into the sliades is 
explained as an allegorical version of a law-giver's iuitia- 
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tion into the Eleasinian mjsterieB-^an explanation whicli 
elicited the CfiUeal ObBervatumg from the pen of the 
yonthfnl Gibbon. Warbnrton's notes (almost as notorious 

in their day as those of Gibbon) are a kind of literary 
shambles — a place of torture and execution for the aut hor's 
pnnloees.sors in the patlis of theological learninsf. He was 
said, like Salmasius, to have erected his critical throne on 
a heap of stones;, so that he might have plenty of missiles 
always at hand to throw at the heads of those who passed 
by. A good example both of Warbnrton's yigorons in- 
tolerance and of his period^s pief erence for the rational aa 
opposed to the sacerdotal conception of religion is supplied 
by the following extract from one of his letters: *The 
Church, like the ark of Noah, is worth saTing: not for the 
sake of the unclean beasts that almost filled it an<l probably 
made most noise and clamour in it, but for the iittle corner 
o£ rationality tliat was as much distressed by the stink with- 
in as by the tempest without/ In his ediblon of Shake- 
8peaire» which appeared in 1747, with a like arrogance (for 
the performance was a miserable one), he spoke of having 
evoked the nape of Shakespeare from the rotten monument 
of liis former editions, only to arouse * the envy of a crew 
of strange and grotesque devils who come chattering, mew- 
ing, and grinning about me.' Among the 'devils* were 
Thomas Edwards (1699-1757), author of the once cele- 
brated Canom of Criticism ; Zachary Grey (1687-1 7(i6), 
the learned ftnnotator of Hudihras ; and John Upton 
(1707-1760), author of Critical Ohservatuma <m Shake- 
speare» 

Warburton's advancement in life was due to a largely 
accidental circumstance — a defence of the orthodoxy of 

Pope's Essay on Man against the strictures contained in 

the Exameii (1737 ) of the Swiss philosopher, Jean Pierre 
de Crousaz. He had formerly impaled Pope in one of hiu 
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slashing letters, but Pope remained in happy iarnorance of 
the fact, and when he died made Warbnrton liis literary 
executor. Through Pope he ma4e a wealthy marriage, 
and his father-in-law got him made a bishop. In the 
pulpit, as in hia books, he is often paradoxical, but some- 
times vetj yigorous and not infrequently droll. Like 
Daniel Burgess in Queen Anne's day, lie took rather a 
pride in eliciting the loud laughter of bis congregation. 
By dint of steady self-assertion, he gradually attained to a 
position of high critical authority (as of an English Scaligor), 
and after the death of Pope it seemed, for a short time, as 
if he might have aspired to a literary dictatorship. As a 
scholar he was a ' sham giant,' but his individuality, in 
which we can discern Teins of Swift, of 'Anatomy ' Burton, 
and of Isaac Tossius, was notable ; he was, in some respects, 
a kind of tbeologicsl Johnson, while in others he anticip- 
ated Whewell, whose * foible,* like his own« was omniscience. 
The meeting between the two contemporary literary bullies 
is realistically described by Boswell. Warburtun began by 
looking surlily at Johnson, but ended by 'patting* him. 

As Johnson had his Boswell, so Warbnrton had his 
Br. Hurd. Kurd was much moi*e than Boswell, however, 
a slave, a creature whom Warburton indulged as Swift did 
Pilkington, at the price of unconditional submission to 
erery caprice of his contradictory mind. Warburton seems 
to haye persistently OTenead himself, in youth from 
natural craving, in age as a refuge from the uneasiness of 
thought. In this he resembled Swift and Scott, but above 
all Southey, and, like them, he survived his faculties some 
years. He died in June, 1779, and was buried in his 
cathedral at Gloucester. 

Warburton provoked at least one worthy opponent in 
Robert Lowth, the son of a bishop and professor of poetry 
at Oxford, afterwards himself Bishop of Oxford and then of 
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London, of which see he was one of the- greatest omamente. 

^ , Warburton assailed Lowth upon the subject 

(1710-1787) views respecting the Book of Job. 

Lowth hinted remonstrance in A Letter to 
the Mt. Rev. Dr. Warburton, Bwhop of Glouceder, a model 
of urbane and polished sarcasm, which not even Chester- 
field could have excelled. The stroke was coniitered and 
retorted, hnt Warburton for once had found hia master. 
The controyersy excited so much interest that it was even 
spoken of at our unliterary court. 'His majesty then 
talked of the controversy between Warburton and Lowth, 
which he seemed to have read, and asked Johnson what 
he thought of it. Johuson answered, ** Warburton has 
most general, most scholastic learning ; Lowth is the more 
correct scholar. I do not know which of them calls names 
beet/" As Gibbon said, however, Lowth's victory was 
clearly established by the silent confession of Warburton 
and his slayes, Lowth's valuable work De 8aem Paen 
HehrtJBorum (Oxford, 1753),amasterly dissertation— which 
evoked the warmest praise from the celebrated Jewish 
rabbi Mendelssohn, to whom the Hebrew was almost 
vernacular — was inii jrtunately written in Latin ; but his 
last and greatest work, Isaiah : a New Tramlatwn with a 
preliminary dissertation and notes (1778), -called forth 
eulogiums from the literati in every part of Europe, not 
only in respect to the excellence of the version, but also 
for the principles of critkdsm for the general guidance of 
translators from the Hebrew which the writer lays down. 
Both works have long been admitted to the rank of classics 
in sacred literature. 

The reputation of all these once famous names has very 
mncli dwindled; but the eighteenth cpritin v is re2>re.seuted 
in England by a theologian far mightier than any of tliem, 
and one that cannot altogether be excluded from the roll 
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of litenuy men. Alike with the worldly and the soeptical, 
or with the Ohrifttioa apologists with whom we have been 

J ^ ^ dealing, John Wesley had uothiiig in 
(1703-1791) coiniuon. Ho Ix^lieved in hell with the 
intensity of a Luther. Like Newman at an 
early date in life, he deliberately chose the nan*ow way. 
HiH direct aim was to save his feUow-ebuntiymen from the 
clatches of the devil by emanoipating tliem in the first 
instance from selfishness and vioe. He deliberately refused 
to study disturbing experimental soienceB, disbelieved in 
the Newtonian astronomy, but believed sineerely in witch* 
craft and in demoniacal possession, and in the constant 
miraculous interposition of the deity in answer to prayer. 
The ar!4iuiit lit that miracles do not happen was to him 
upon the face of it absurd. His frequent prayers were, 
he believed, answered every day by Gbd's direct interposi- 
tion. He had the faith that moves mountains, faith willi 
the exceptional accompaniment of extraordinary intel- 
lectual vigour. 

Few families are more remarkable than that of the 
Wesleys. The father, Samuel Wesley, had formerly been 
a Nonconformist, but in the course of a polemic against 
Anglican principles he became convinced of their truth. 
Impulsive, he became a pronounced churchman. He set olf 
on foot to Oxford, married a wife who, like himself, had 
gone over from the Nonconformist camp, and gradually 
overcame the dislike of his parishioners at Epworth. All 
that he wrote, including an overpraised Heroic Poem on 
the Life of Our Bleseed Lord, was in the service of religion 
and virtue. But in the words of his great uncle, Thomas 
Poller. * he had drunk more of Jordan than of Helicon.* 
Among his children were John, i he founder at Oxford of the 
little band of Methorlists, and Charles Wesley ( 1 707-1 788), 
the great by mn-writer« pt^rhaps the greatest in our language. 
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Charles Wesley is said to have written m all nearly seven 
thousand hymns, among them that finest of all devotional 
hymns, Je^u, Lover of my Sonl. Charming but ill-authen- 
ticated stories are told of its inception. All that we can 
say is, that it was written shortly after the great spiritual 
change which the writer underwent in 1788» and that it was 
published within a few months of the official date of the 
founding of Methodism in 1739. Few masterpieces have 
heen more grievously mutilated by the idiot hand of the 
precisian. No less than twenty different readings liave 
been advanced for the first stanza alone. The following is 
a representative attempt at ' emendation.* 

Qmmmkitaii's VerHon 



Originai. 

* Jean, Lover of niy sonl, 
liOt me to thy bosom fly. 

While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is 
high.' 



(ajp. Urwick's Collection^ 
Dnblin, 1829). 

' Jesii, Refuge of the soul, 
We to thee for safety fly, 

While the waters lonnd ns roll. 
While the tempest still is 
high.' 



Few of John Wesley's hymns are worthy to stan<l Ix'side 
those of his brother, but his Journal (issued at irre^^nlar 
intervals from 1739 onwards) is a work of literary power 
inspired by religion and permeated by a force that is 
almost superhuman. It is difficult to believe that two 
men who were almost exactly contemporaries, should have 
produced works so diametrically opposed to each other in 
every tendency as the Jowmal of Wesley ^ and the diary 
formed by the Correspondence of Horace Wal^x^le. 

To understand the apparition of a man like John Wesley 

^ The name of Wesley is venerated wherever English is spoken, 
hat his Jcwnal is not enough read. It is a great book in every 
way, and one of the few 'hobbies' of, no mean jndge, Edward 
Fitigerald. 
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in the reign of C^rge II. it is necessary to go back 
just a little and contemplate William Law (16864761), 

that primitive Christian and quaint author (of a Serious 
Call to a devout and holy life), who is brought int^ so 
strange a juxtaposition toGibhoii in the cynical historiau's 
delightful Aut' Jongraphy. Tf Gil)l")]i be au incarnation of 
the worldly thinkers of the eighteenth century, with their 
placid contempt for all the higher spiritual influences, Law 
was ' the type of the counteracting forces that were stirring 
beneath the surface.* At his native village of King's 
Olifie he led a tiny religious community in a lifelong 
service of prayer and mystical meditation and works of 
charity, carrying one back in imagination to the household 
of Nicholas Ferrar at "Little Giddinc^, while King's Cliffe 
itself was imitated years later by pious households at Olney 
and at Ougar. 

Like his spiritual ancestor, William Law, John Wesley « 
was content to appeal to the devotional feeling deep-seated 
in the heart of man. Offidal Anglicanism, with its Whig- 
gish abhorrence of enthusiasm, its multiplied proofs and 
evidences, and appeals to reason, had failed to make 
Christianity loved by a new generation. The curates who 
did the work of the absentee beneficed clerery felt no call 
to proselytize the increasincr masses of iudustrial j)ui)ula- 
tion. After fruitlessly endeavouring tor years to accom- 
modate the new movement to the forms of the Establish- 
ment, John Wesley organized an independent system of 
ministerial work and government for the sect which he 
called into existence. He thus became the greatest captain 
of men in his century, round whose standard to-day over 
twenty millions of human beings are rallied. 

As a leader of Englishmen in the last century his nearest 
rival, perhaps, is Arthur Wcllesley, and the names sncr- 
gest kinship, for Wellington's father spelt his name 
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Weslej; the two families are indeed beliered to baye 
sproiig from a common stock. Nor is the juxtaposition 
of these two great names so entirely fancifol as might 

at lirst appear. Tiie two men resembled each other 
strikingly in their wonderful physique, and in the extra- 
ordinary faculty for hard work which enabled each of 
them to labour without intermission or distraction to the 
farthest limit of human activity. Wesley's writings, 
moreoTer, are a close counterpart of the Beepatches of 
Wellington, Both show remarkable literary power ; both 
go straight to the mark ; and both, as means to a direct 
practical end, are striking less from their intrinsic interest 
than as examples of heroic force of will. The talent of 
both men for business and command la stamped upon 
every fragment that has come from their pens. The quality 
of mind and intellect that Wellington put at the disposal 
of his country is shown first and last in his Despatches, 
Similarly, there are few more ririd portraits of personality 
than that embodied in the Journal of John Wesley.^ 

* Among the popularisers of Wesley's theology among the town 
mitldle class, who were just l>egiiiiiing to read Richard-^on, was 
Jamcb Hervey (1715-1758). Hi.s Meditatwus was vastly adiinred ; 
it was indeed one of tlie most pojnilar l)o<jks of the eighteenth 
century. It remains a 8tiange compound of religion and rhetoric, 
but the rhetoric iti in reality of a pinchbeck order, aii of a prose 
Robert Montg^omery, and the religious sentiment has a falsetto 
ring— iiisepaiahle from the conjaneticm of eleganee and evangelical 
ideas. 

To tiiose who would explore at greater length the controvennal 

issues, upon which we have scarcely had room to touch, a golden 
key to tlie subject is supplied in the standaixl English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century of Mr. Leslie Stephen. With hLs judg- 
1)1 orits should be compared the views in Sir J. F. Stephen's iTorrc 
ASabbattiae and in tlie writings of Mark Pattison, especially his 
Essay on Wai'burton, There is barely room to mention here the 
writers of one or two additional books that burvive as ' standaid ' 
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authorities;. Tlie Dissertation on the Prophecies (1754) uf lU.shop 
Thomas Newton (1704-1782) enjoys a reputation in excess i)erhapfc» 
of its merits. It vva.s a last feeble echo of remonstrance against 
the insinuations of the Deist Collins that the prophecies were best 
left out of an ftrgament for sapemaloral religion. J<duuoQ*» 
comment upon tbe book is memorable : Tom's great work, 

but how far it is great or how much of it is Tom*8 are other | 
questions.' Bishop (George Horne (1730-17d2) was likewise follow^ 
ing an old groove in his Defence oj the IVdrty-nine A rticles (1772) : 
subsequently, in hisXe^^er* on Infidelity (1784), he specially assailed 
Hume, in answer to whoso j^'reat arc^umcnt George Campbell (1719- 
1796) issued his euoiiuously popular Dissertation on Miracles in 
1762. In 1778 appeared the free-spoken OpurioNst of Christinn 
Writers of thr first Three Ceiitnries conce^^nunj l/it I'crso/t of C/tri,sty 
by the Uniuiiian Gilbert Wakeiiekl (1756-lSOl), and in 1773 the 
last instalments of the able lleinarks on Ecclesiastical history of 
John Jortin (la^S'lVTO). The famous Coneordanee of Alexander 
Craden (1701-1770) had appeared in 1731, but his Ser^ture Die- 
tumary was not issued until 1770. The Lwes of the SamU, by 
Alban Butler (1710-1773), appeared in 1745; while the famous 
Bible C&mnieutary of the saintly Thomas Scott (1747-1821) was 
published near the close of the century (1788-92). ^ 

We have drawn a charitable veil over the sermons that Dr. Jolin- 
8on read and listened to with such assiduity. JTow munv of them 
will be read, except by professional pen>ons, in ilu twentieth cen- 
tury? Perhaps those who possess the handy ojie-volunie Sterne 
issued by Henry liolm in 1865 will read the sermons at the end. j 
The lirat series of Sermons by Mr. Yorick (1760) are not exception' 
ally lively, consuting merely of the early sermons which Sterne 
published, by the shrewd advice of a bookseller, to satisfy the curi* 
oaity of the public as to what manner of man the author of Tristram 
might be. But with the second batch of Sermom (1766) the case is | 
altered. These were deliberately written to sustain the repute of 
the author of * Shandy,' and are well worth examination : notably 
the discourse on the prodigal son, in which the preacher dwells on 
the need of sending yoini,'_' men on the gi'and tour, not with *a broken 
Swiss valet,' but with a carefully selected tutor and pro]>er inliKluc- 
tions, or the sermon on Judges, xix. 1, or tlie still more extraordin- 
ary one preached at Parii* before a congregation of sceptics in 1763. 
Here, as Gray said, you see the preacher * tottering on the verge of 
laughter and ready to throw hispaiiwlgin the Imo of the audioDoet' 
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THB HIBT0BIAK8. 

Tkb old English historians, a proliiic and in many respects 
a notable group of writers, had been rather Eutropian than 
Tadtean in their methods ; such men as Hall and Holin- 
shedt Camden, Speed and Stow and Strype, and the 
industrious Huguenot compilers, Boyer and Rapin, had 
n-stricted theniseh^es largely to voluminous annaliziug. 
Men of affairs with a faculty for writmg, such as Claren- 
don and Burnet, bad produced graphic and humorous 
political memoirs, to which they had given the name of 
Mistoriesy and these had provoked similar labours OD the 
])art of their political adversaries. The value of general 
judgments, of comparative studies in history, the influ* 
enoe of economic conditions,' of ideas in relation to events 
— such considerations as these were almost entirely nop:- 
lected. Bolingbroke may bo said to have had some 
glimpses of later historical method, but his conceptions of 
history are still in a very crude and disorganized state. 
He condemns the labours of erudite research as so much 
learned lumber, and so begins by depriving himself of the 
necessary materials for any sound process of historical 
deduction. He adopts indieed the old saw that history 
is philosophy teaching by examples, but he manages with 
curious infelicity to repudiate the true historical method 
before it had come into being, and thus condemns himself 
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to a merely empirical system of guesswork. The attempt 
to treat history iadactirely upon a broad philosophical 
basis was reserved, in fact, for the great genius of Montes- 
quieu* as tlie first attempt to appeal widely to modem 
comprehension by an attractiye grouping of historical 
facts was reserved to Montesquieu's even greater con- 
temporary, Voltaire. While thus in France the finest 
intellects of the age were engaged upon historical inter- 
pretation, it seemed in our country as if men of the dullest 
intellects and meanest acquirements were busying them<> 
selves with the subject. The histories of such men as 
JEU>bert Brady, John Oldmixon, James Balph, Laurence 
Eachard, and Nicholas Tindal (168^.1774), the continue 
ator of Kapin, might well hare been written by authors 
who had failed at every other kind of literature. When 
the Duchess of Marlborough wished for an historical 
memoir of her husband, embodying the details of his 
immortal victories, she had to apply to David Mallet, a 
man whom, as Buckle says, the French would have hardly 
thought worthy of dusting the manuscripts of one of 
their great historians. Men of this calibre despised the 
Middle Ages with a wild and ignorant presumption, and 
little or nothing was done in England by the generation 
succeeding that of Bugdale, of Bymer, of Hearae, and of 
Madox, corresponding to the great labours of Muratori, 
Maffei, Ducange, Bouquet, and the Benedictines of France. 
The contracted views that disfigured much of our old 
historical work were manifested in Thomas 

"^(1686^1754)* historical writer of great patience. 

and industry. The son of a Jacobite an- 
tiquary. Carte shared his father's tastes and prejudices. 
Haring gained some reputation as an historical inyesti- 
gator, he obtained a good subscription for a Hutory of 
England on a large scale, the first volume of which ap- 
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peared in 1747. The waj in which &ew and original 
materials weve employed showed a great advance upon 
prerions works, and mark it ont as the best history 

of England in point of research previous to that of 
Dr. Lingard. Yet so absurdly narrow and superstitious 
was Carte's imud, that he tUout^ht it necessary to eoter 
into a long examination of the question of touching for 
the King*s Evil, a prerogative which he presumed to be 
peculiar to the Lord's anointed. After gravely and at 
great length considering this difficult question, the historian 
came to the (Esonclusion that Qod had not granted to our 
Hanoyerian kings the power of miracolouslj curing the 
scrofula, but that he had allowed that power to remain in 
the hands of the Pretender. Between the political wrath 
whicii this assertion provoked, and the ridicule which, in 
full eighteenth century, it could hardly fail to elicit, Carte's 
History fell into a largely undeserved contempt, followed 
by an oblivion from which it has never emerged. 

Carte haring been thus discredited, the writer who in 
the earlj fifties was most respected as an 
^7lW^1773)!^ historian was • the good ' Lord Lyttelton, 

whose History of Henry IL e?entually 
appeared in 1767. To this work, which was the labour of 
wellnigh thirty years, it would be unfair to deny the 
merit of i^rofT-acted research. lUit tliis is about all that 
can possibly be said in its favour. It shows, said Walpole, 
how dull one may be if one but take pains for seven and 
twenty years. The materials are so ill-arranged and the 
style so insufferably prolix, that it has come to be regarded 
as theEnglish parallel of the ItaUtm Historyot Qnicciardinia 
to which (rather than read it) the man preferred the galleys. 

David Hume/ whose career as a whole belongs rather to 
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philosophy than to history, gives us, with his own pen, a 
brief account of the inception of his &inou8 
U7iM^^^ JSKWoiy. • In 1752 the Faculty of Advocates 
chose me their librarian, an office from which 
I received little or no emolument, but which gaye me the 
command of a large library. I then formed the plan of 
writing tlie history of England.* Tlie opening portion of 
his History, extending from 1603 to 1649, was thus written 
in two years — a period of time which can hardly be deemed 
adequate for the examination of the materials then ac- 
cessible* But Hume had in his great Treaiise of Human 
Nature come to the conclusion that» ' if truth be at all 
within the reach of human capacity, it is certain it must 
lie Tery deep and abstruse,' and he, perhaps, thought that 
to protract the research after such a chimera was mere 
waste of time. The result is that his History vf En<jlandf 
the first volume of which appeared in 1754, consists rather 
of a series of brilliant illustrations of an a priori theory 
than of a serious inquiry into the facts, upon which alone 
any inductiye process can properly be based. From an 
intense disgust at the party manoeuvres, misnamed politics, 
of his own time, as exemplified by the narrow chicanery of 
the dominant Whig party, Hume was disposed to exalt the 
goyemment of the Stuart kings, from whose tyranny the 
Whigs were never tired of priding themselves that they had 
emancipated the country. He went so far as to assert 
that in all history it would he difficult to find a reign more 
unspotted and unblemished than that of James I. The 
paradox that the revolution of lt)88, so much belauded 
by Whig writers, was in reality a retrograde step, pleased 
Hume more as he proceeded, and, in his last revision of his 
work, he assiduously softened or espimged * many villanons, 
seditious. Whig strokes which had crept into it,' being con- 
vinced that he had not done enough to canonize Laud or 
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to wbitewash Strafford, Having in his Becond Tolnme 

(1756) carried the worlc from 1649 to 1688, he determined, 
as .'in answer to his numorous critics, to work bjickwards, 
and show from a survey of the Tudor period that his 
Tory views were Lased upon a study of the Ens^Hsh con- 
stitution aa then settled. In 1759 this portion of the 
work appeared, and in 1761 the History of England was 
completed by the history of the pre-Tudor periods; this 
last pari was deformed bj Hume's carelessness and ignor- 
ance, and is xmwortbj of the portions relating to Tudor 
and Stuart times. These show Hume as a thorough 
partisan of strong government, and as a very moderate 
lover of the boasted * liberty,' for wliich he deemed that 
* so rude a beast as an Englishmau ^vas unfitted * ; yet 
they place his work far above the narrow sectarian bigotry 
of the memoir- writers, or the unmitigated dullness of the 
chronological compilers who had hitherto done duty as 
historians. In the literature of history Hume's book 
must, as in many respects a pioneer work, always retain 
a certain position, while, in the history of literature aIso» 
his book has a distinct place. It was the first attempt 
at a really comprehensive and tliouLditful treatment of 
historic fact, the first to introduce tlit* (social and literary 
aspects of a nation's life in due subordination to its civil 
and political history, and the first large piece of historical 
writing in England to be graced with the polish and at 
the same time with the vivacity of a roodeto style. 
With the HUiwy of Hume is commonly associated the 

very inferior compilation of the novelist 
'*'**a72M77ir*' Tobias SmoDett. Smollett's JTwfofy was 

prinuirily a bookseller's venture designed 
to take the wind out of the sails of Hume. Comniencin!:^ 
iu 175G, Smollett hurried throui^h eighteen eenturics l>e- 
fore the close of 1757, and his Uietory^ from Julius Csesar 
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to the peace of Aix-Ia-Chapelle in 1748, appeared in fonr 
qnarto T^lnmes during 1757-8. Hume wrote ironieallj 
of his riTai as seated on the historical snmmit of Par- 
nassus, aii' 1 coiMpiiimed bitterly of the * extraordinary run ' 
upon I hc new History of England. Smollett states witli 
pride tiuit he consulted more than three hundred books in 
compiling the work, which was re-issued during 1758*9 
in sizpetiny part?, and had an enormous sale. A con- 
tinuation (17dd) brought Smollett*s work down to 1760, 
and the portion of the combined work, from 1688 to 1760, 
was subsequently modified and slightly abbreriated in 
order to form a oontinnation to Hnme. Smollett had an 
atelier of satellite scribes, something after the manner of 
Alexandre Dumas pere, and it is probable that a cousiJor- 
able |)oriiun of the continuation was contrived by these 
hacks; but Smollett managed to infuse into the work a 
characteristic vigour o£ stjle, which is the one merit that 
it possesses. 

William Kobertson^ bom in a Midlothian manse on 

September 19th, 1721, rivalled or sur- 
^"SmS.^'' passed his fellow-conntiymen in his- 
torical fame, and came level with Hume 

also as a writer of English prose, an art which had never 
hitherto flouiislied in Scotland. Buchanan, it will be re- 
membered, wroie HI Latin, and the learned Scots of the 
sixteenth century, unless they wrote in the vernacular 
dialect, generally preferred that medium or even French 
to the unfamiliar langut^e of Latimer and Sidney. 
Bobertson was educated at Edinburgh University for the 
Scots Kirk, and in 1743 obtained the living of G-ladsmnir. 
Both in his political and religions notions he was a staunch 
Whig, and in almost every respect he was a typical product 
of the eighteenth oenturv its best. He was also a 
typical Scotsman. He combined great practical shrewd- 
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Hess with a keen literary ambition, backed up hj a stroog 
leathery physique and an infinite capacity for sedentary 
toil. With a hatred of zealots and enthusiasts he com- 
biued a deep-seated optimisin and a channinff intimacy 
With sceptics like Hume and Adam Smith. Of Liberal 
ideas he was always a champion, but in a most discreet 
and prudent fashion. Thus he supported his old friend 
Home against the bigoted attack of the ministers who 
wanted to deprive him for writing a play ; but while too 
rational to oondemn the stage, he carefully abstained from 
ever visiting a theatre. Such pmdence was fitly rewarded 
by an accumnlation of preferments and salaries, such as 
had never before been heaju'd upon :i presbyterian di- 
vine. In 1762 Robertson became princii>al of Edinburgh 
University, and next year he became Moderator of the 
General Assembly. It was felt that such a man woidd 
add dignity to the English episcopate, and some overtures 
were made, only to be rejected by Bobertson, with his 
usual prudence. 

In 1759, after tax years* labour, Bobcrtson produced his 
first large work, the Sitiory of Seotlamd during ^ Betgne 
of Mary and James VI. down to 1603. Unlike Hume's, 
Eobertson's style was Juliubonian, and the sonorous cor- 
rectitude of his ]>criuds created an extraordinary im]>res- 
sion in England. People asked, as of Macaulay, ' where 
did he get that style,' in which such an excellent judge 
as Chesterfield professed to trace the eloquence of lavy. 
But with these Idvian and declamatory qualities went a 
lack of idiomatic vigour which is sensibly felt by the 
modem reader, lending to Bobertson*s pages a mono- 
tony that is absent from those of Hume or of Gibbon. 
Gibbon frequently has a caustic phrase, short and sharp ; 
but RobeitHon's sentences are almost invariably long, 
terribly antithetic, laboriously balanced. The hisU>iian'8 
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next work, a History of the Emperor Charles V. (1769), 
(in favour of which he had rejected plans of histories 
of England, of Greece, of Leamisg, of Leo X.) is justly 
regarded as his masterpiece and rendered his tame 
European. The Iniroductum, forming a descriptiye esti- 
mate of the * dark ages ' (700-1100 A.D.), was one of the 
first successful attempts in England at historical gene- 
ralization on the basis of large accuiiiuiations of fact. 
Many of Robertson's conclusions are. of coiirs* , now quite 
ohsolete (inanj of tbem were, indeed, ably traversed by 
X)r. Ma it laud); his data were necessarily very imperfect, 
as was also his sympathy with mediaeval history, in respect 
to which he almost inevitablj shared the Yoltairean pre- 
judices of Hume. Yet the suggestiveness of his metiiod 
has greatly impressed and not infrequently mspired sacces* 
sive generations of historical students, and the intrepidity 
combined witli shrewdness willi which he <,^rappled with 
the most thorny subjects, such as Erankish laud tenures, 
seems to show that if he had, like Gibbon, been able to 
soak himself in continental erudition and to concentrate 
his whole attention upon historical work, he might have 
attained a position in the Yery highest rank of his- 
torians. Bobertson's third work, the History of America 
(1777), did not tend to increase his reputation, but some 
of the episodes in it contain the best passages in point of 
style that came from his pen. 

Robertson retained his prineipalsliip until 1792, having 
shown himself alwavs a most capable administrator. He 
retired to Grange House, near Edinburgh, and there, full 
of years and honours, he died on June 11th, 1793. A 
number of the great man's foibles are depicted in Alexander 
Carlyle*s AutMographif ; but it is plain that Oarlyle had a 
secret dislike of the worthy principal, so that eyerything 
he says about him must be taken with reserve. Bobertson 
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is intelieetually, perhaps, the leaat of the group, but yet 
upon the whole he is not nnwortiij to nuik with generaHsers 

and optimists of his day of such calibre as Hume, Gribbon, 

and Adam Smith. 

We are now come to the greatest of all our historians. 

Edward Gibbon was born at Putney on 
m« ?ri^" April 27th, 1737.being the great-grandson 
(1737-lW). ^ LeadenhaU Street linendraper, whose 

son made a large f oztnne by specolation in the reign ol 
George L His father was a member of White's Club, who 
* silently precipitated hu'ge sums of money into the bottom* 
less pit ' which that institution provided for the chastening 

of spendthrifts. In one of the sketches of his life, Gibbon 
gave an account of the gay life led by his parents, and of 
their consetjuent neglect of their son, adding some Shandean 
details about his birth and of the innumerable infantine 
ailments to which he was a prey — details which were 
ruthlessly excised under the decorous editorship of Lord 
Sheffield and his daughter. Erom nine to eleven he was 
at a boarding-school in Putney, where, ' at the expense of 
many tears and some blood,' he purchased a knowledge of 
the Latin syutax. Between 1749 and 1750, though 'still 
interrupted by Janger and dcl>ility,* he painfully climbed 
into the third form at Westminster School. He a-grces 
with Cowj>er in describing the school of his day as * a 
cavern of fear and sorrow.* Leaving Westminster in 
1750, he spent in desultory reading some three years, 
during which, he says, 'orude lumps of Speed, Eapin, 
Mezeray, Davila, Machiavel, Father Paul, Sower, etc., 
passed through me like so many novels.' Ockley opened 
bis eyes to Eastern history, and he was led from one book 
to auother until he had ' ranged round tlie circle of 
Uiieiital history.' 'The dynasties of Assyria and Egypt 
were my top and cricket ball, and my sleep has been dis- 
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turbed by the difficulty of reconciling the Septuagint with 
the Hebrew computation. I arrived at Oxford with a 
stock of erudition that might have puzzled a doctor, and 
a degree of ignorance of which a schoolboy would have 
been ashamed/ He spent fourteen months at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, months ' the most idle and unprofitable 
of my whole life.* 

Gibbon spent a large p<n M n of his time rambling 
through the mazes of theological controversy. The perusal 
of Boesuet's Catholic Doctrine and Frotestant Variations 
achieved his conrersion to popery. 'I read/ he says in 
his affected way, ' I applauded, I beUeved,' and surely, he 
adds» in reference to Bossuet, * I fell by a noble hand/ 
The consequence of bis conversion, which he reported in a 
pompously self-important letter to his father, was his re- 
moval from Oxford and his banishment to Lausanne (1753). 
A meagre table, a narrow allowance, the deprivation of a 
man-servaut and an open fire, liad their due influence with 
the ex-fellow-commoner of Magdalen. He was soon read- 
ing Pascal's Lettres Provincialee in place of Bossuet ; both 
writers contributed in an important measure to the forma- 
tion of his prose style. 

Gibbon was lucky in the Protestant pastor to whom the 
charge of his stupes was intrusted. M. Pavilliard was 
one of those austere Huguenot ministers of broad views 
and coral-insect kind of industry of whom the early 
eighteenth century saw so many exam])los. Himself a 
bom student, Oibbon soon adapted himself to the me- 
thodical ways of his tutor. * Such as I am/ he says, ' in 
genius, in learning, or in manners, I owe my creation to 
Lausanne. It was in that school that the statue was dis* 
corered in the block of marble; and my own religions 
folly, my father's blind resolution, produced the effects 
of the most deliberate wisdom/ His health and his person 
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developed simultaueously with his mind. BeiYilliard tells 
of his astonishment at the first view of a little monster of 

disputative skill, with his minutely sleader frame and huge 
head. As the rears rolled ou, as numerous anecdotes 
aver, Gibbon became grotesquely fat. The wrl] -known 
silhouette shows him preparing to take a ]>incii ol snuff — 
the portly round body borne on two spindle legs, the little 
face almost lost between the high forehead and the double 
chin» the little nose almost obliterated by the prominent 
cheeks. From this time he began habitually to speak 
French. Soazd informs ns that he cpoke with a marvel- 
lous correctness, though his pronunciation was atfected ; he 
talked in a falsetto tone, and always * like a l>ook.' In 1758 
he returned to England, and composed in French a some- 
what stiff and formal Essai s^fr F Etude de la Lilt*' rat ure. 

His complete Frenchification was prevented by an accid- 
ental circumstance, the embodiment of the South Hamp- 
shire Militia. Gibbon and his &ther were oornmitted to 
take up commands without realiEing yerj precisely what 
their obligations wonld be. The result was that for three 
years (1759-62) Gibbon led the life of an officer in a 
marching regiment. He was captain of the grenadier 
coni]iany, a post in which one is constrained to reflect that 
he must have cut a droll figure. At any rate, he put aside 
learuin<^ and mingled with his fellow-countrymen. * With 
my foreign education and reserved temper,' he says, 'I 
might have remained a stranger in my own country * ; as 
it was, he became ' an Englishman and a soldier/ He had 
earned* he tells us, the right to talk about the Soman 
legion^ and, when he returned to Lausanne, he astonished 
his sedate friends. After the militia was disbanded, at 
the close of 1762, he started for the Continent, staying 
some months at Paris and at Lausanne, and proceeding 
to Florence, iiome, and .Navies. He had prepared him- 
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self for tliese visits bj a systeniatic course of topographical 
study. * It was at Rome,' he writes, in an ever-memor- 
able passage, * on the 15th October, 1764, as I sat musing 
among the ruins o£ the Capitol, while the barefooted 
fnars were singing vespere in the Temple of Jupiter, that 
the idea of writing the decline and fall of the citj first 
started to mj mind.' 

Nine or ten years elapsed before the idea was definitely 
adopted, the important event of this period being the for- 
mation of Gibbon's Library. He had taken charge of his 
father's books upon his return to England in April, 1758, 
and the purchase for twenty guineas of the Memoirs of the 
Society of Imcriptiona of Fa r is marks an important epoch. 
It was to form the nucleus of the instrument of his life's 
work— ^ his select library. Within ite walls he continued 
all his life to make learned discoveries^ and hud the 
foundations of knowledge upon what he calls ' a modest 
and learned ignorance.' The conception and the plan 
alone of such a work as the Decline and Fall is 
wonderful. The daring occupation of a summit from 
which Christianity, MaboiiiedaiiLsui, Koman Law, the 
irruptions of the different hordes of barbarians, and the 
politics of the Persian empire might all be regarded 
as parts of one whole, is in itself a marvellous feat 
of that high form of imagination which is indispensable 
to the authors of scientific discoveries as much as to poets 
and painters. Gibbon's Hieiory is a kind of historical 
Everest; it is interesting, however, to observe the lesser 
peaks which Gibbon scanned and thought of scaling, 
before he resolved tu i lok the greater ascent. The first sub- 
ject that attracted him was the expedition of Charles VIII. 
into Italy (and for this he read Oommines and wrote some 
preliminary dissertations). Successive ideas were The 
Third Orwade, The Barm^ War, The Black Prince, and 
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Sir Walter BakigK The last subject was long dallied 
with, before he came to the conclusiou that he must seek a 
theme at onoe safer and more eztensiTe. 'Baleigh is 
interestiDg, but his character is ambiguous, his actions 

obscure, his writings English, and his fame confined to 
the narrow limits of our language and our island.' A much 
better notion for a cosmopolitan, as (xibbon felt himself, 
was the History of the Liberty of the Swiss, But * the 
materials are inaccessible to me, fast locked in the ob- 
scurity of an old barbarous German dialect, of which I am 
totallj ignorant.' A truly splendid subject was the 
Hithfff of ihe B^pMie of Florence under the House of 
Medici From this he was lured back to the Swiss 
Bepublic by the solicitade of his HeWetiaii friend, Dey- 
verdun, and he got as iar as publishing'; nn Introduction 
in the French language ; but the plan was not a[>plauded 
by the fcHeign critics. Gibbon's first English publication 
was Critical Ob^ervaiions on the Sixth Book of the Mmtd 
(1 77r »), an anonymous attack upon the * Eleusinian theory * 
of Warburton. His thoughts now at length became fixed 
upon Latin literature, and from Tacitus, Pliny, and 
JuTenal he ' plunged into the ocean of Augustan history,' 
and iuTestigated with pen almost always in hand the 
original records of the history, both Greek and Latin, 
from Diou Oassius to Ammianus Marcellinus. 'The 
subsidiary rays of medals and inscri]>tions of geograi)iiy 
and chronology were thrown on their proper objects ; and 
I applied the collections of Tillemont, whose inimitable 
accuracy almost assumes the character of genius, to fix and 
arrange within my reach the loose and scattered atoms of 
historical information.' These preliminary studies were 
interrupted by the illness and death of his father in 
November, 1770, and it was not until the end of 1772 that 
he was able to dibeut^iugle the estate. 
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dhibbon now eetiled in London, aged thirty-fivo, inde- 
pendent and free to ooncentrate his accumulated knowledge 
and his consummate literary judgment upon the great work 

of his life. It is true tluit lie sought and obtained a seat at 
Liskeard, by the favour of Lord Eliot ; but he was merely a 
vote, not a voice in the House of Commons, which he fre- 
quented chietly m order to obtain the password to a good 
sinecure (duly obtained in 1779, salary, .£750). In 1776 
was published the first Tolume of The Higt&ry of the Decline 
and FaU of ^6 Somm Empire, which met with general 
applause. He was specially gratified bj the praise of 
Hume and Bobertson» who seemed to offer him a place 
which he would never * presume * to claim, as one of the 
triumvirate of British historians. Volumes II. and III. 
appeared in 1781. Two years later he removed to Lausanne 
to finish his history at his leisure, and the three remaining 
volumes were the work of just under four years. ' It was 
on the day, or rather night, of the 27th June, 1787, 
between the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the 
last line of the last page in a summer-house in m j garden. 
After laying down my pen I took several turns in a 
herceau or covered walk of acacias, which commands a 
))rospect of the country, the lake, aud the mountains. 
The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb 
of the moon was reflected from the waters, and all natm o 
was silent. I will not describe the first emotions of joy 
on the recovery of my freedom, and perhaps the establish- 
ment of my fame ; but mj pride was soon humbled, and a 
sober melancholy was spread over mj mind bj the idea 
that I had taken mj everlasting leave of an old and agree* 
able eompanion, and that whatsoever might be the future 
date of ray History, the life of the historian must be short 
aud [)iueari<»u8.* Few passages in English prose are 
more justly celebrated than tliis, which exhibits alike the 
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enthusiasm of literary inspiration and tlie sobering pathos 
of human achievement. Gibbon planned some further 
historical works, but executed none. In the summer of 
179d he returned to England to stay with his friend. Lord 
Sheffield. His career was drawing to a dose. * Earthly 
dignity has its limits even in an historian/ 8} mptoms of 
dropsy be^an to appear, and he died in London on 16th 
January, 1794. 

At various periods of his life, probably between 1788 
and 1793, he had been occupied witli tlie composition of an 
account of his own life and writings. He had written out 
a large XN>rtion of this autobiography no less than seven 
times, approaching the subject-matter each time from a 
slightly <tifferent point of Tiew, and there is little doubt 
that he intended at some time to combine the different 
versions into one connected whole* His sudden death threw 
this task upon Lord Sheffield and his daughter. Lady Maria 
Josepba iiolrojd, wLo performed their task with diligence 
and ca.re. At the same time they cut out a good many 
passages where Gibbon's candour got the better of his 
sense of decorum, thus stultify in g the comic flourish about 
•Truth, naked unblushing truth,' with which the Memoirs^ 
as published in 1796, are prefaced. The AuioHagrofkiea, 
in tiie exact state in which they were left by Gibbon, were 
published in 1896 ; the supplementary fragments afford 
notes and sidelights, but Sheffield's combined version must 
be the textus recepttcs} 

Gibbon's Memoirs arc a valuable addition to our litera- 
ture, which is not rich in autobiographical works of the 
kind. The Lives of Eveljn and Clarendon hardly come 
into the same category; those of Holcroft and Gifford» 
Hume and Mackintosh, though all interesting in their way» 

^ The parallel venions have heen combined in a naefnl synopsis 
by Dr. O. F. Emenon, Bodton, 1898. 
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are not comparable in importance. The A]M>lopa t>f New- 
man and the Memoir$ of Mark Pattiaon are nearer to the 
work of Gibbon in their endeayonr to depict the influences 

combining to produce * life-work.* But Gibbon's Memoirs 
are of special interest from the wonderful revelation they 
afford lis of the character, as well as the aspirations, of 
the writer. They certainly do not convej the idea that 
Gibbon was a great man ; they afford no glimpses what- 
ever of the workings of a profound intellect or of the 
warm impulses of a generous heart. There was a strong 
taint of egotism in his treatment of Mile. Curchod, while 
the 'pure and exalted sentiment* with which he credits 
himself is far from conspicuous. Whereyer Gibbon thinks 
that he onght to appear affected, his pathos conies in with 
a stiffness which has a singularly grotesque effect. His 
method of regarding the great springs of human action 
denotes a mind the ordinary conceptions of which had 
much in them that was commonplace and second-rate. 
This is shown in the cynicism of his attitude towards 
religion. He regarded the Church as a necessary but con- 
temptible factor in modem society. Looking back into 
the past, he found a golden age in the period immediately 
preceding its rise, and his moral is briefly expressed in his 
epigram, ' I have described the triumph of barbarism and 
religion.' Johnson in caustic mood tenned a 'patriot* 
a scoundrel: Gibbon, a true child of his epoch, was 
lirmly convinced of the scoundrelism of a zealot of any 
kiod» but especially of the religious zealot. He felt no 
bitterness whateyer against the clergy of England, sunk 
in the fat slumbers of toleration and Whig-indifferentism ; 
yet the semi-malicious idea of 'drawing* the highly- 
salaried dignitaries of the AngHcan establishment must 
have proved a most exhilarating stimulus to him. When 
the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters appeared, and there 
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ma a loud outcrj, lie professed the astonialuueiit of ooe 
steeped in conlinental soeptieism, to whom the most Uber- 
tine opinions were permitted, so long as the constituted 
ecclesiastical anthorities were not openly attacked. Ima- 
gine the sardonic grimace with which he must have penned 
the following passage in one of his sketches of his life : 

*Had I believed that the majority of English readers 
were so fondly attached even to the name and shadow of 
Christianity, had I foreseen that the pious, the timid and 
the prudent would feel or afiEect to feel with such exquisite 
sensibility, I might perhaps haye softened the two in- 
vidious chapters whidh would create many enemies and 
conciliate few friends. But the shaft was shot, the alarm 
sounded, and I could only rejoice that, if the voice of our 
priests was clamorous and bitter, their hands were dis- 
armed of the power of persecution. I adhered to the wise 
resolution of trusting myself and my writings to the can- 
dour of the Public, till Mr. Davies of Oxford presumed to 
a tin ok not the faith, but the good faith, of the historian. 
Ky Vindication, expressiye less of anger than of contempt, 
amused for a moment the busy and idle metropolis ; and 
the most rational part of the laity, and even of the clergy, 
appears to have been satisfied of my innocence and accuracy. 
My antagonists, however, were rewarded in this world : 
poor Ohelsum was neglected, an(l I dare not boast the 
making Dr. Watson a bishop ; but I enjoyed the pleasure 
of giving a Royal pension to Mr. Davies and of collating 
Dr. Apthorpe to an archiepiscopal living. Their success 
encouraged the zeal of Taylor the Arian and Milner 
the Methodist, with many others whom it would be difficult 
to remember and tedious to rehearse. . . 

This passage is thoroughly representative — ^it is ezpres* 
sive of the very essence of Gibbon. He was fond of insist* 
ing that the style ought to be the image of the mind : if 
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ibis were true of himself one can readiij peseeiTe that his 
mind was not altogether a beautiful one; and one can 
underBtand better after reading BQch a passage as the 
above how it eame to be said that Gibbon might haye 
been cut out of an odd corner of Burke's mind without 
being missed, or, again, how Boswell should have stig- 
matized him as *a venomous insect.' Defects inseparable 
from an cxtraordinarv self-complacency and a certain lack 
of imagination ari) inherent both in tlu) man and his 
literary manner. Gibbon's style, in short, like himself, 
was pompous and formal, and constantly haunted bj a 
species of old-fashioned academic yerbositj and an in- 
veterate tendency to grandiloquent periphrasis.^ The 
regularitj of the cadence is often singularly monotonous. 
Few styles lend themselves more easily to parody ; it has, 
indeed, been often parodied, and many of the parodies are 
excellent. 

Yet the style of (Tibbon, with certain obvious fanlts, was 
marvellously adapted to his peculiar faculties and to the 
special effects which he sought to produce. For the pur- 
poses of antithesis, for the constant bsilancing of con-^ 
siderations, for the critical reservations so necessary to the 
historian and the archsDologist, and for the cynical innu- 

' Poraon has some aeate remarks upon the Gibboniau prose: 

* Thongli his style is generally correct and elen^ant, he sometimes 
draws oat the thread el his verbosity finer than the staple of his 
arr^nient. In endeavouring to avoid vulgar terms, he frequently 
dignifies trifles, and clothes common thoughts in a splendid dress 
that would l)c rich enon^j^h for the nol)lest ideas. . . . Sometimes, 
in his anxiety to vary the phrase, he becomes obscure, and, instead 
of calling his ]>ersonft.<jes by their names, defines them by their birth, 
alliance, ollicc or other cireum«^tance of their history.' . . . The 
great critic defended (Jibbou a'lainst the attack of George Travis, 

• and the wretched Travis still howls under the lash of the mercy- 
less Porson ' (Gibbon, Mmoir £}. 
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endoes which are the salt of the Hittor^t the style of 
Gibbon is unrarpaesed; and as the reader progresaea with 
the work, he is more and more impressed by the long 
roll of the sentences, iu which the conchisions of learning 
are enforced with all the arts of oratorical declamation. 
The extent to which Gibbon's balancintr style has influenced 
the manner of later historians is marked, and many of 
its features may be traced with great ease in the pa^ of 
the most eminent of our living hiatoriana. 

Gibbon may seem a small man compared with Burke, 
nor was he endowed with the extraordinary focnlties of a 
Michelet or a Macaulay. But the book was greater by far 
than the man. The enduring power of the DeeUne and 
Fall is already proving itself £rreater than that of any 
l)Mok by Macaulay or even by Burke. Nay, more, it is no 
exaggeration to say that Gibbon's HiMory is the greatest 
book of the kind that ever was written — a testimony to the 
wise sdbordination of a man to his work. 

The pre-eminent greatness of Gibbon's MtBiaryia due, in 
the main, to three distinct causes. In the fini phuie, his 
conception of histoiy as a spadous panorama in which a 
series of tableanz are made to pass before the reader's eye. 
In despite of theorists, Gibbon's conception remains, and 
will remain, in ai^reenient with that of tlie vast mass of 
mankind. GiblM n would have been fully in sympathy 
with Beaconsiield s remark : * What wonderful things are 
events : the least are of greater importance than the most 
sublime and comprehensive speculations ! ' The end of 
the historian is the truthful narration of events. Abstract 
tnith may take care of itself. Gibbon is concerned to nn- 
fold the roll of the past. The evidence may be scsaxty, and 
the facts, the raw material of the historian, hard to verify, 
but some picture of the thing acted may at least be 
attained and the gloom of the past sensibly relieved. It 

■ 
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is in this sense that Gibbon is ' primitive ' — he coimficts 
himself with the great historittOB of autiquity. 

The Bnocem of the Decline and FM ia due, in the 
weand plaoe» to its eradition ; it is one of the few greftt 
books to retain a literary reputation upon such a footing. 
This is not beeanse its emdition is nneiampled; his 
method was not to collate with minute care facts that had 
already been mobilized by competent observers. He used 
nioii<tL!^ra]>]is freely, which bus been imputed to lum as a 
sin, tliougli it is difficult to see what such books are for 
unless they are intended to be used in this manner. But 
where the field was barren of such special studies, few 
writers hare surpassed Gibbon in the logical sagacity with 
which he makes comparatiTelj obscure details yield im- 
portant inferences. With a remarkable gift for historical 
divination, he combines a stem distrust of all fanciful 
hypotlieses. Having thoroiiglily mastered tbe part of his 
subject under his band, lie coiidf^nses and clarifies the select 
materials into a broad, well-tilled narrative. As he pro- 
ceeds he attains greater freedom and a more just perspective, 
until the acme of what has been styled his architectonic 
power is reached in his magnificent record of the rise of 
the Mahomedan empire/ 

* With this iacresBe of power is observable a eollateial ineresse 
of eaadonr. The equivocal position oecupied by Chnstianity in 

Gibbon's own day, its tenacity of its privileges and emolaments, 

combined with its supine abandonment of even a pretence of 
endeavouring^ to realize Christian ideals, excited him irresistibly to 
AVI 5to the two polemical cliapters at the end of the first vohinie, in 
^vllich he unjn?!tly confuses th»^ Timtives of the early T'liristians 
Avith those of tlie least worthy of tiieir successors. These chapters, 
written doubtless with one eye lixed upon the continental Vol- 
taireans and the other in malicious ex|»ectancy upon the wealthy 
eodeslsstks of his native land, were, in Iset, an aberration from 
the striet historioai jnstiee which be prind so Ughfy. As he 
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Gibbon retained to the last hit} general attitude of 
aoepticism — ^tlie third great bulwark of the undying fame 
of his work. He was a much more profound sceptic 
than yoitaire» who was rather like Isaac Yossius in that 

you might easily persuade him of even an improbable 
thing, if only it were not in the Bible. The distrust o£ 
zeal, the conviction that enthusiasm is inconsistent with 
intellectual balance, was ingrained in Gibbon's mental 
constitation, and as time went on it was confirmed by 
study and experience. His cynicism supplied the ' antipathy 
whicJi he infused when he mixed his most effectiTO colours' ; 
and with this cynicism went an invaluable placidity of 
temperament. This cynical placidity was thehistorian's safe- 
guard against the passion, the bigotry, the spiritual anxiety 
and allied distempers by which many historical works, in 
other respects great, have been so woefully disfigured. 

In brief, then, the greatness of Gibbon was due to a com- 
bination (an almost unique one) of good sense, sceptical 
erudition, and exceptionally faTourable external circum- 
stances. The importance of the last condition Gibbon 
- himself would have been the last to undenralne. ' Few 
works of merit and importance haye been executed either 
in a garret or a palace. A gentleman possessed of leisure 
and independence, of boots and talents, may be encouraged 
to write by the distant prospe<?t of honour and reward; 
but wretched is the author, and wretched will be the work, 
where daily diligence is stimulated by daily hunger.' 

Hume, Bobertson, and Gibbon, tliough their merit varies 
greatly in degree, were yet all of them in respect to a 
certain largeness of conception historians of a high rank, 

advanccfl he threw aside more completely (or at least rclecrnted to 
his notes, many of them masterpieces of subtle irony) his own 
personal predilections. His orudition is distinctive, neither * French 
uor ' German,' but ' an euterlainment to which the Mu^efi came. 
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and wiih his large view of histoiy, Gibbon, at least, oom- 
bined a high European standard of workmanship and re* 
search. With the exception of Bolingbroke, no Englishman 
had yet taken sueh compreheneiTe yfews of history as this 

group. But after them there comes disappointing gap 
which is not altogether easy to un<lerstand. Historians 
now had excellent models bt t'ore them, and th*' riinnnous 
advances made in critical and archaeological studies pro- 
vided them with large and increasing funds of rich roateriaL 
The meagre results are due in some measure to the in* 
sularily of our scholars and their tendency to recur to 
weU-wom grooves of inyoBiigation. 
The narrowing influences of party politics and Protestant 

Dissent lipon historical writing are both 
Thoma^^Smneiville ^xempliiied in the works of Thomas 

Somerville, a native of Hawick, in Rox- 
burghshire, who, like so many of his countrymen and con- 
temporaries, owed inspiration to Kobertson. His proposal 
to write a large history was cordially received by William 
Strahan, the great London publisher, and, after ten years 
of moderate labour in collecting materiab, Somerville pro- 
duced his Higtory * from the Bestoration of Charles II. to 
the Death of William III.' (1792), which was followed in 
1798 by the HiMory of Great Britain during the Ri:i<jn of 
Queen Anne. k. more undisguised imitator Cone might 
almost say understudy) of Robertson is Robert Watson, 

professor of logic at St. Andrews, who wrote 
^(IWnSir" a history of Philip II. of Spain and a seqiid 

in a History of the Reign of Philip IIL, 
issued respectively in 1777 and 1781. They were honoured 
by translation into French, and were praised by Horace 
Walpole and less competent critics. The last is still of 
some use as filling up a gap. Somerville and Watson 
aimed, not without success, at a judicioua historical syn* 
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thesis ; but neither liaci much graphic power, and both are 

iuiUted and prejudiced, though not more so, perhaps, than 
the highly talented writers who have superseded them.^ 
Another historian of the later portion of our ])eriod 
whose work deserves, on literary and other 

^T^^wir 8^^^°^^' ^ ^ distinguiBh- (1 from that of 

mere historical compilerB is £obert Qrme. 
The Bon of an East India Burgeon, educated at Harroiff 
and an early friend of Oliye^ Qrme resided at Calcutta from 
1742 to 1753, and at Madras from 1754 to 1758. Then he 
returned to England, settled in Harley Street, and began col- 
lecting materials for a big history, the first written in English 
on a large scale, of The Ilritisk Nation in J^n/ 'SifrtTi, 1745- 1778. 
The minute detail in which Orme indulges is almost too 
much for the narrative, and the book is further impaired by 
the author's episodical treatmeat of the French operations 
iu India and by his ignorance of the language and classical 
literature of that country. But in point of style and ar- 
rangement and as a pioneer work it has substantial merits. 

A yery brief summary of the hirtorical compilations will 
suffice to afford a l>ird's-eye view of the range of historical 
interest and curiositj' during a period in which Gibbon is 
supreme — a colossus among pigmies. Among the com- 
pilers of ancient history (and modern) mention must 
be made of Goldsmith, whose 'Eoman/ 'English/ and 

' Grecian ' histories appeared respectiTely 
^^7m^m^^^ in 1769. 1771, and 1774. But there is 

certainly no subject he touched that he 
adorned so little. Goldsmith was acquainted with the 
French books on Greek and Roman history that were 
most in evidence in his day, l)ut he was no scholar, and he 
was as careless as Hume, witliout possessing anything like 
his mental power, or a tithe of his interest in his subject. 

' Macanlay, Preaoott, Motley. 
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Adam Fer^non was a man of much greater scholarlj 

^ attaiumeut and of scarcely less versatility 

(1723-18W)^ Goldsmith. He fought at Fontenoy, 

threw up iiib commission, became librarian 
of the Advocates* Library, Ediaburgh, in succession to 
Hume» and was in turn professor of natural pliilosopby 
and of pneumatics (i.e., moral philosophy) in Edin* 
burgh. But our respect for his critical acumen is not en* 
hanced by his unqualified adhesion to Macphersou (Ossian), 
and his Hitiory cfihe ProgresB and Terminaiion cfthe Boman 
Bepublie (going down to the accession of Caligula) , when 
it apj)eared iu 1782, though it supplanted without difficulty 
the compilations of Nathaniel Hooke (d. 1763), showed few 
of the qualities that enable an historical work to withstand 
the dissolvent of time. Mediocre as it is, however, it is 
decidedly superior to the History of Philip 

llistoTLans *^ Mae^», published in 1758 by Thomas 
Leland (1722-1785). From his vicarage at 
Bray in CO. WieldoWt Lehmd subsequently issued jn 1778 

a History of Ireland (from the invasion by Henry 11. to 
1691), but the book shows little local knowledge, less 
research, and of power of historical synthesis and de- 
duction none at all. Little more can l>e said for the 
History of England from the Accessioii of Ja mes I. to that of 
the Brunswick Line (8 vols., 1763-83) of Mrs. Catharine 
Macanlay (1781-1791), who curiously anticipated the 
great historian of the name both in political prejudice 
and in choioe of period. 

The careen of William Mitford (1744>1827) and innOOiam Boscoe 
(1763-1831) belong more particularly to the next age, though 
Mitfoid commenced bis Hi$tmy of Greece^ which he employed as 
an instrument of his own Tory prejudices, as early as 178i, and 
although Roscoe's interesting Life of Lonngo the ^fagnifceni, 
wlikh comprises a skeiok oi f lorentiiie history, was published in 
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179S. In pdnt of style both Mitford and Bome are far in 
adnunee of so wal of tho writera we lure lieen oonsiderlng. To 
oompQere sneh as 'honest Cawmell,' whose books 'no man can 
number,' and Heniy, a still farther descent is necessary, though 
they are but types of the pedantic hacks who began to abound as 
• the demand for lar^'p works of reference came into ]»oi1l^^ Durin^^ 
the eighteentli oentury, at least, all this jourueymau work of 
literature was done vastly better in France. 

John Campbell (1708-1775), who compiled untold volumes of 
quasi-erudite character at the rate of two guineas a sheet, is chietly 
associated with the ancient and modern Universal Historiet wliich 
appeared at intervale between V2S0 and 1765. Campbell was one 
of the directors of the staff of nnmitigated pedants who condncted 
this Yolnminons work— for many years the langhing-stock of 
European scholars. A collateral compiler, Robert Henry (1718- 
1790)» in his once well-known Histoi-y of England (1771-85) in 
six volumes, was one of the first to classify his work under such 
headin^rs as LfvirniiiL'-, Arts, Manners, TveliLnon, and so on, in 
preference the ( uul iniions chronological arrangement. 

Of mu( li more genuine interest to the scholar than any of these 
]x?rfunctory compilations are the antiquarian labours of histoi i( .il 
students, who biujcd annals upon a study of original documents, or 
digested original materials, and manipulated them in such a 
manner as to render new facts and results readily available to ^e 
historian proper. Such labours are only indirectly, perhaps, of 
literary importance. But it was only upon such a substructure 
that the Gothic or Romantic revival (and the renewed interest in 
and the fairer appreciation of the Middle Ages, which supplies one 
of its chief stimuli) could possibly be reared. Among such works 
observe the Mrtnoirs of Queen Elizahdh (1751) of Thomas Birch ; 
the Menwrkds and Letters (of James I. and Charles I. in 1762 and 
1766) and the Antxfh of Scotlnvd (1776) of Sir David Dalrymple 
(1726-1792), known on the Scottish bench as Lonl Hailes ; the 
curious anti-Wliig MenuArs of Great Britain and Ireland (1G80- 
94), published iu three volumes in 1771 by Sir John Dalrymple 
(1726-1810) ; the Oriffmal Papers, containing the Secret History of 
Great Britam (1606-1714), brought out by James Macphereon, of 
Ossian fame, in 1775 ; the BwgraphiaU Rivlory of JSttghnd 
(1769) of James Granger (1728*1776), the famous print-eollector and 
book despoiler ; the Illustrations of British History (1791) of 
Edmund Lodge; the Itegal and EcektiaUkal Ani»^iiUi$g qf 
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England (1773) of Joseph Strutt; the EcdesiaMical History of 
England (1757) of Ferdinand Warner (1703-17G7) ; the Historical 
and Critwal Enqviry (1759) of William Tytler (1711-1792), and 
the Mary Queen of Scots Vindicated (17SH) of John Whittaker 
(1735-1808), the last two works having both been provoked by the 
treatment accorded to Mary by Robertson in his Historij of 
Scotland^ a hook at threat impartiality, which was also attacked as 
being much too favourable to the unfortunate queen. The Scottish 
group would haidty be eomplete without motion of John Pinker- 
ton (1758-1826), a coUeetor of Scots songs, an early auihority on 
medals, and author of A Bistorf af SeMmd under the Stuarts 
down to 1542; this was published in 1707, in which year Pinkerton 
also issued liis Iconographia Scotica, A brief reference is also due 
to Jacob Bryant (1715 1804), the distinguished classical antiquary, 
a friend of Madame DWrblay, and one of the firpt c<dlectors of 
Caxtons, who wrote on Troy and was the author of learned but 
much criticised Observations and Enquiries liciating to Ancient 
History (1767). 

Two more notable books of a semi-historical character come into 
our period, thougli scarcely within our province. The Constitution 
of England (in French 1771, in English 1775), by John Louis de 
Lohne (1740-18()I7), and the compendious Commentartee on the Laws 
of England (1705-9), hy 8ir William Blackstone (17S3-1780), a 
typical lawyer, Englishman, and Conservative. 
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THB OBEAT NOYELISTS. 

The literary clironologer geuerally associates the year 1740 
(in round figures) with his concise summary of the Origm 
of the Navek Bat novels are probably at least as old as 
Greek vases. The ancients had their MUesifim TaiUa and 
their later fictions, after the pattern of The Ooldm Ajbb* 
The medievals had their Adta, Sanctorum and their tales of 
Italian gallantry, not to speak of the rich oriental fiction 
to which the Crusades had supplied a key. One of 
Caxton's earliest ventures in Englaud was his edition of 
the Morte d' A rthur ; and iv^nn 1485 onwards prose fictions 
of varying patterns had always floated upon the wayward 
stream of popularity. The circulation of these fictions 
must have been very large— no disproportionate ' tyranny/ 
such as the novel of to-daj ezerciseSy but still very large. 
They were» however, often circulated in an ephemeral 
form ; neither antiquity nor the sixteenth century were 
prepared to regard novels as a dignified branch of litera- 
ture, and the town populations, wliu were the great readers, 
^\^nlld not give much for a novel, while they could see a 
play for a penny, and buy it in print for fivepeuce or six- 
pence. The habitation of the novel had hitherto been in 
the camp or the boudoir, the attic or the kitchen ; it was 
the distinctive achievement of the eighteenth century to 
earn for it a recognised and permanent position in the 
library. 
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Many forms of prose fiction had secured their passing 
YOgue in Britain since the days of Caxton and the 
Arthurian prose romance: such were the wearisome 
Arcadian romance or pastoral heroic, the new* centos of 
tales of chiralr J like The 8eve» Chamg^ums of Chrittendomp 
the Utopian or political or philosophical romances (like 
Harington's Oeeana or Bishop Gk)dwin'8 Mm in the Moone). 

Hard upon these came the grotesque and facetious 
storif'3 retailed from the Spanish or the French in dwarf 
vi*l Limes or chap-booivs, the terribly prolix romance of 
modernized classic heroism, like the Grand Cyrus of 1635 
(interesting enough, perhaps, in its day, when you knew 
that Cyrus was the Grand Oonde), and then an all^ory 
of isix other design — ^the nniqne romance of Bunyan. 
With the Bestoration came in the noYel of French and 
Italian gallantry, of which Aphra Befan supplies us with 
examples. Finally, with the advent of the Brunswicks, 
we are confronted with the development of the Utopian 
or philosophical romance, hy means of the wonderful 
application of imaginary travel to purposes of satire by 
Swift, and with the no less notable transformation of the 
contemned picaresque novel of the rusty little duodecimos 
into the minutely prosaic chronicle-noyei of Daniel Defoe. 

Tabooed though it was by the serious, the picaresque 
romance (so called from the focfc that the picaro or scamp 
is always the main character of the narrative) enjoyed a 
popularity, from the close of the sixteenth century, which 
destroyed the novelettes and the euphuistic tales, and 
seriously menaced the long-winded ideal romances. The 
great original of this class of literature was the Lazarillo 
de Tormes of Hurtado de Mendoza, published in 1553. 
ImitatioBs abounded, the most notaUe being Aleman's 
Lifo of Gmman de Alfaraehe (1599) and Quevedo's more 
humorous Ltfe of Pond fhe Sharper. Jn France, Oharks 
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Sorel emjed a work of the aame gen/re in his Hitioire 
Oamiqne de FremeUm of 1622 ; ^ Nash had attempted an 
imitation as earlj as 1594 ; OTen in Gemtokj the inflnenee 

of the picaro was felt, as is witnessed by Grimmelshausen's 
Siinpliciseimus of 16G8. Most of the imitations, however, 
wcro sad failures, and England, at least, was better con- 
Umi with versions from the original Spanish. Tiie hetion. 
that was current in England during the seventeenth 
century was thus almost wholly imported, and seems to 
have lost none of its popnlarit j bj that faet. 

The Age of Johnson changed sJl this. The old romance 
had long been moribund, and the contemporaries of 
Addison and of Jeremy Collier felt that the picaro was 
iintit to mix with polite society. Then came Daniel Defoe, 
who, by means of Rohimofi Crusoe, threw a crowumg 
splendour over the jiurel of a past age. His other novels, 
blending the memoir and the Bow Street chronicle with 
the rambling story of intrigue which formed the staple of 
English importation from abroad, show that he is to be 
considered on the whole rather as a fulfiller of old tradition 
than a creator of new, thoagh his masterpiece cortainlj 
served as a bridge between the old realism and tlie new. 
Of course, it had hosts of imitators and two score, at least, 
of * Robinsonaden * appeared during the first half of the 
eighteenth century.* Shortly before tliis same balf-century 
closed, there began in England a stirring development, due 
to the energies of a most remarkable group of writers, all 
of whom come into our period. The tide of importation 
ebbed and ebbed until, in 1755, we find Lady Mary 
Wortiej Montagu in Itsly recelTing boxes full of norels 
from her daughter in Engknd. This was pi uphetic of the 
great export trade that England was to hafe in the redin- 

» Li; Ureton, Le Bmmn au XVJI^ HUde, 
» See Chapter VllL 
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tcgrated * novel.* In England, indeed, the * modern novel * 
was to Had a kome more congenial even than France, and 
to enter more intimatelj into the national life than in anj 
coimtiy of the world. Almost BimultaneoQslj England 
began to produce her own painters and her own masters of 
prose fictioii. 

Samuel Richardson's contribution to the deyelopment of 

the novel was almost what Harvey's discovery of the heart's 
action was to the study of medicine. There had, of course, 
been * Eichardsonians before Richardson * ; there had been 
a natural reaction against the picaresque romance on the one 
hand and the heroic romance on the other, and this mood 
had found expression more especially in France. Of these 
earlj noyels of sentiment the most notable are the Prinee$9e 
de OUveB of Mme. de la Fayette, and the Menunree du camte 
de (hmminges of the Marquise de Tencin, the mother of 
D'Alembert. Better known now, and a more immediate 
predecessor of Richardson, was Marivaux, whose unfinished 
novel, Marianne, was published in 1731. The sentiment 
and even the main idea of Marianne were similar to that 
of Richardson's Pamela — a proof of how similar conditions 
produce like effects, for it is highly improbable that 
Bicbardson knew anything of Marivaux, So inferior, 
however, was Ma/rianne in directness of appeal, in con> 
centration and in intensity, that whereas Bicbardson 
founded a school, Marianne had no imitators and few 
enthusiasts. 

In Samuel Richardson himself it is impossible to take 

much interest. One of the numerous 

^^1^94761)^'^ children of a respectable joiner, he 

was born in 1689, was pious and 
assiduous in all his duties, the industrious apprentice first 
of Fleet Street and then of Salisbury Court, where he 
carried on business as a master-printer down to his death 
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in 1 761. He liad a eountiy boose at North End, Hammer- 
smith, where he endured with a perfect complacency the 

flatteries of a circle of female adorers, and where he wrote 
his novels — tlie nuvt ls of this demure little printer, of 
Salisbury Court, which thrilled all Europe. 

In 1739 two booksellers (i.e., publishers), Bivington and 
Osborne, urged Bichardson to compile a small volume of 
letters on the concerns of common life for the use of 
people unfamiliar with epistolary forms — such a booh, 
they said, being greatly in demand. One of the. first of 
these exemplary letters which it occurred to Bichardson to 
write was one from a modest young lady's-maid to her 
virtuous parents explaining tlie dangers to which she was 
exposed (in an otherwise excellent situation) by the ad- 
vances of the youthful master o£ the house. The subject 
expanded under Bichardson*s manipulation ; he had, as a 
youth, written love-letters for young lady friends, and he 
had a predileetion for patiently developing a sentimental 
situation and a feminine instinet for telling his hearers ' all 
about it.' As he progressed he began to think, he tells us, 
that tlie storv, ii written in an * easv and uatiinil manner, 
suitable to the simplicity of it, might possibly introduce a 
new species of writing.* In two months the two Yolumes 
of the original Famela were linished. The book was pub- 
lished at the close of 1740, and it very soon bore out the 
author^s prediction as to its being the forerunner of a new 
species of writing. By blending with a curious art an air 
of minute reality worthy of Befoe with a love intrigue of 
interminable length, Bichardson had evolved the new 
species of sentimental ronumce, which immediately won 
for itself between the picares< jm nnd the old lir i nic romance 
a place superior to either, lusstead of the ro^nie, we now 
have the designing villain ; instead of the incidents of 
combati there is analysis of character. We have noted the 
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development of the parallel ' novel of sensibility ' in France. 
But Kicbardaon was the first to trust entixelj for his 
effects to the alfeetions of home and to the aooesaories of 
ordinary life. He first showed how the imagination oonld 
be captured without the extraneous aid of marrellous 
events or racj narratrre. By his manipnlation of the 
theme of Love lie could renew the situations without 
tiring his readers. His themes exactly suited the rapidly- 
increasing middle class of readers, who were eager to hear 
about themselves. The epistolary form which Kichardson 
adopted (in preference to the direct narrative or the auto- 
biography)' lent itself to the slow, minute development of 
a few oharacters, for which he had such an eztraordinaiy 
f acuity. Many subtle touches are added by the constant 
'repercussion' of theme. Each writer is narrating not 
events alone, but his or her reflections on previous narra- 
tions of the same events. As when an important event 
occurs to-day, one has first the home comments, then the 
foreign comments, then the home comments upon the 
foreign comments, and so on, until a new event distracts 
attention, so in Bichardson, upon the most trifling oc- 
currence is superimposed, first a lengthy letter describing 
it, then a letter of assent or approval of the manner in which 
it is described, and then a letter appreciating the approval, 
with additional reasons why it is just.* The method is 
almost fatal to a story, but then, as Johuson remarked, 
no one ever read Eichardson iur that; few things in real 
life are more revealing as far as character is concerned 
than letters, and when new deposits of them are dis- 
covered, as in the case of Mme. de Maintenon, Hume, 
Cromwell, and Napoleon, they generally compel us to 
reconstruct, or at least to modify, our conceptions. In 
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the hands, therefore, of a master of this flpedes of writmg 
like Biehardson, it was natural that, far from hampering, 
they should eren aid the process of minute delineation. 
A poor sequel to Pamela was pnbUshed by Bichardson 

in 1741. Soon afterwards lie began his masterpiece, 
Clarigsa, worlvinj^ at it deliberately until the eight volumes 
were completed, and all publighed by the end of 1748. 
Farnela is said to have absorbed Diderot to such an 
extent that, in answer to questions upon personal matters, 
he was wont to replj abstractedly, * 0 ! mes amis, Pamela ! ' 
But the European reputation of Famda was far eeUpsed 
by that of Clariua, Bichardson was classed with Shake- 
speare and Homer, and Stendhal, many years later, spoke 
of his work as an IW»d. KlopstocVs enthusiasm was so 
great that he sought a position lu London, so as to be 
near the author. The Euglibh novel, as represented by 
Clarism, gave in France, in Germany, in the north, and 
even in Italy, the impression of a new species of literature 
like no other, ' emancipated in its magnificent flight from 
antique models, perfectly free from traditional influence/ 
All die noyelists imitated, or at least were influenced by, 
Bichardson, from Bousseau and Marmontel ri^ht down 
to the suicide of Werther. In Paul H Virginie we observe 
a distinct combination of the influence of two very diverse 
masterpieces of English fiction, Mohinson Crusoe and 
Clarissa, Even more surprising, perhaps, than the in- 
coherent rapture of Diderot and his friends, and the 
ejaculations of ' Bichardson ! O Eichardson ! ' is the ad- 
mission of the contemptuous Lady Mary Wortley that she 
had sobbed soandalottBly over CUmna^ or the dictum of 
Chesterfield that the litde printer, though he lacked style, 
understood the heart. 

Clarissa Harlowe is one of the marrels of literature, 
first by reason of its universal success among the best 
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intellects of the da,j, and seoondl^fr on aooount of the neg- 
lect into which it has fallen since. The apparent incon* 
flistencj will perhape be settled bj Bicliardaon» like Dr. 
Johnson, retaining a great reputation without being much 
read. Yet a book which, like Clarma, achieves the most 
difficult task in literature, that of painting a true woman, 
should, uot be diliicult to read, nor does it as a matter of 
fact tax the patience of the reader to an extent that is 
unfamiliar to the reader of Scott, of Balzac, or indeed many 
other of the greatest romaucists. The reader finds in 
Eichardson no ingenious plot, no brilliant dencuemeni, but 
he is neyertheless confronted hj genuine human passion ; 
and if he be studying the noyel ehronologicallj, he is 
enabled for the first time to realize its potentiality as an 
instrument of analysis, the analysis of the human heart. 
Tlie reader of ClariMa is as one wlio should find in a 
for£^otten drawer which he is ransacking a packet of old 
letters, yellow with age. * With a careless glance you skim 
a page, then two pages, then three. Then in spite of 
yourself your curiosity is piqued. The letters refer to an 
old, a Teiy old love-story, the actors in which are unknown; 
the names convey nothing to you, the action passes in a 
tskt'OH land. Yet see what a mastery this history obtains 
over you. Like a perfume half evaporated, a vibrating 
human interest emanates still from these fading leaves, the 
names be^in to take colour, the shadows become animated, 
these old memories livf mid move before one's eves. The 
hours glide by, ajid still one reads, with a geuile emotion 
lulled by the rhythm of this life, so long a thing of the past. 
On a sudden the story becomes intensely pathetic, the 
anguish is poignant, a cry of despair goes up from the 
depths of the past. " How this iale is affecting me!*' one 
exclaims half involuntarily, with eyes not perhaps of the 
dxyest.* 8uch is the experience of a Itoohman who reads 
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Clarissa HcudowB to-day.^ If, he condudee, realism is the 
artaf gmng persons the impiession of life, then Biehard- 
Bon is one of the greatest of all realists. 
Bicbardson lived to write a third norel. The Chod Man, 

or, as it was eventually entitled, Sir Charles Cfrnndisorit 
published in 1 753. In this work, originally written, it is 
said, in twenty-eight volumes, but finally condensed to 
twelve, the tedium of the portraiture is not to be denied. 
Graudison himself, though admirably drawn, suiters from 
the same drawback as a Yirrilian hero. He is so com* 
pletelj protected from ill by the tmassailable armour of 
his own yirtue, that his triumph over every kind of diffi- 
cult v becomes a perfectly foregone conclusion, and the 
recital loses interest. Thus Sir Charles is strongly op- 
posed to duelling. When, however, the villain, Sir Har- 
grave, demands satisfaction, and he refuses to fight, he 
not only escapes insult, but converts his opponent and 
friends to his views, which he expounds at considerable 
length. He had all the time, of course, great skill with 
the sword, so that when he was once set upon by two 
ruffians in his own house, he disarmed them both and 
turned them out of doors. The reflection that he had 
been provoked by two such men to violate the sanctity of 
his own house was afterwards a source of affliction to 
him J m extenuation of this crime — the only one apparently 
by which his morbid conscience bad ever been troubled — 
he pleads that the assailants were two to one, and that 
his life seemed in danger. He was forgetting for the 
moment that by mere force of rhetoric he had upon occa- 
sion driven one of the wicked into a fit* The perfections 
of the hero impart a sedative character to Qrandison, but 
it is very far from being a failure, and more than its 
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predecessors it abounds in picturesque detail, illustrating 
with fidelity the manners and also the modes of thought 
of the day. 

With Thomson and Steme and Byron and Soott (and, it 
must be added* Osoian), Bicbardson is one of the fev 
imaginative writers of Britain who hafe exerted a really 

powerful influence upon the Continent ; and he still obtains 
the most generous testimony as to his greatness from 
Frenclimeii. All nati nis, says M. Jusserand, have Lad 
novels, several have liad admirable ones earlier in point of 
date than those of England ; it is none the less true that 
the English have contributed more than any other people 
to the formation of the oontemporaiy noToL From the 
time of Bicbardson and Fielding, when they first began 
to apply to this style of literature the qualities they have 
exhibited in other styles, combining the gift of chsermtum 
jKiculiar to their dramatists with the analytic 8iihtlei\j of 
their |)hilos.)]>]h rs and the passionate ethical sincerity of 
tiieir apostleii, the English have become the great masters 
of the novelist's art. * Voltaire, thinking of Locke, re- 
gretted that the philosophers of England were not the 
preceptors of the human race. If they have finished by 
becoming it^ it is, above all, to the noTelists of England 
that the Mult is due/* 

It may be added that in Biehardson's bands the noyel 
for the first time becomes a species of confessional. This 
in the liauds of its greatest masters — Balzac, Thackeray, 
George Eliot— it has since pre-eminently remained. Boileau 
had scorned tlie novel as unworthv the serious attention 
of men of talent ; but henceforth one could open a novel 
in the expectation of finding, not a playwright manque, 
but real men and women. No longer a poor dependent of 
the litenisy family, the novel is admitted to the select 
^ JosMfsiid, Le Boman AngkUig 1886. 
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pttrtnenhip of imaginatiTO literature, and it soon becomes 
the predomiruint ftartner. ' The first-rate wiitm in this 

ciabis, ui cuui'be, are few ; but these few we may reckon 
among the greatest omameuts and best benefactors o£ our 
kind/' 

Bichardson was the Eoundhead, Fielding the Cavalier, 
ot our present epooli — fTiat of the genesis of the modern 
English noTeL One showed his descent from and affinity 
with Bnnyan^the other tracedadear pedigree horn Suckling 
and Sedlej. Walpole was mortally bored by Bichaidson ; 
Fielding, on the other hand, jostled him so unpleasantly 

that he called for an ounce of civet — a 
^(1707^*764)"^ characteristic judgment of the clever, but 

oiivn superficial, Horace. It is true, how- 
ever, that the two writers are as autipatlietic the one to the 
other as two contemporaries could well be. Bichardson had 
a large portion of the intensity of genius, but he lacked both 
the TigorouB humour and the literary accomplishment of 
his rival. Fielding, indeed, combined breadth and keen- 
ness, classical culture and a delicate Gallic irony, to an 
extent rare among English wnters. Of the race of Oer- 
vantes and of Molicre, ho is unquestionably the great 
man of letters of the forties and fifties. If a man were 
restricted to the writings of a single author of the Age of 
Johnson, he would show both wisdom and taste in naming 
those of Henry Fielding. Fielding lacks the subtle and 
delicate intuition that Sichardson shows in the analysis of 
his women characters, nor could he compass either the 
farcical power of Smollett or the sombre colouring by 
which Smollett sometimes produces the most wonderful 
effects of contrast. There was, in fact, no poetry in Fields 
inpf ; but there was practically every other ingredient of a 
great prose-writer— taste, culture, order, vivacity, humour^ 

^ HaiUtt, EdMurghlMmff^ 1815 
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and iiony delicately blended, and, above all, a penetrating 
common sense. As an artist his skill in literary design 
sets Ms work far abore the rude joinery of his fellows and 
contemporaries. 

Fielding, whose grandfather was a cadet of a noble family, 
and who was himself a cousin to Ladj Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, was born in Somerset on Apni 22nd, 1707. He was 
schooled at Melcombe in his native county, and at Eton, 
and hp also went for a short while to study law at Leyden, 
returning to London in 1728. He had little to depend on 
but his wits, for the remittance from his father was small 
and irregular, and the law, the profession of which he had 
nomipally embraced, was no great stay to him. Being 
' proffered the choice to turn hackney-coachman or hack- 
ney-writer,' he chose the latter alternative. He tuvDcd to 
the theatre for aid, and began a long dramatic career with 
Love in Several Masques ^ played at Drury Lane in February, 
1728. In the next few years he produced cometlies and 
farces (some given to the world anonymously) with great 
rapidity. His plays are journeyman's work, a sort of 
rough carpentry, for which his mocking humour and youth- 
ful affectation of cynicism served him welL The model he 
kept in tIow was the artificial comedy of Congreve, but it 
was a Oongreve depressed by duller audiences than those 
of Queen Anne's day. He wrote with extraA^agant haste, 
and as we read we can still hear him damnini]^ the man who 
invented fifth acts. Nevertheless, his apprenticeship as a 
l>lay Wright was of value to the novelist; and Fielding, 
though yoiinp^ and inexperienced, was a brilliant appren- 
tice. His plays obtained no great dramatic success, but, 
like Thackeray's early work, before he aduered real great* 
ness with VawUy Four, they are of oonsiderable interest as 
easel-pieces to the literary student ; they are, moreover, 
bright and readable throi:^hout. It is credibly reported 
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of his capital burlesque Tom Tkwnh the Qreatf that it 
eTokad a laugb from Swift, who only laughed twioe in his 
life. In 1785 Fielding, having married, aspired to mana- 
gerial honours ; he purchased the little French theatre in 

the Haymarket and brought out Pasquin, an amusing 
dramatic squib, which had an enormous run, and was 
followed by The Historical Reg inter. The succcsiH un- 
happily involved exasperating * Old Bob' (Sir Robert 
Walpole), and the licensing act of June, 1737, put a term 
to Fielding's dramatic labours. 

A somewhat obscure intenral in Fielding's life follows, 
and lasts down to February, 1742, which saw the appear- 
ance of The HUtory of the Adveniwres of Joseph Andreum 
and of his friend Mr. Abraham Adams. The hero of this 
remarkable parody was the brother of Kichardson's Tamela, 
whose experiences had been made known to the world in 
1740. Joseph, like his sister, was tempted by a person 
far above him in station, in this case a dissolute woman 
of fashion, and some amusing passages in the first few 
chapters burlesque the manceuyres o£ the maid in her far 
from artless resistance to the base designs of the squire 
'Mr. K,' whose real name Fielding disooTered was Mr. 
Boobj. The extreme caution of the heroine, and thereTul- 
sion by which I'tiJiiehi, from the stern assertor of chastity, 
becomes the grateful adorei of theraketheinuiiienthesj)eak8 
of the chaplain, constitute genuinely assailable points in 
Bichardaon's work, published though it w as ' to cultivate 
the principles of virtue and religion/ Bichardson not im- 
naturallj ascribed the motive of the burlesque to a low 
feeling of jealousy ; but jealousj was not one of Fielding's 
fiailings. Fielding was, no doubt, prompted by much the 
same feeling that spurred Thackeray to burlesque Ljtton, 
a feeling of reaction against tlie morl>id tendencies of 
Bichardson's work. He was well read iu French, and 
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there is good reason to suppose that he may have been 
aoquainted with the Payian Parpmu,i^e autobiography of 
a footman who repels the advanees of his master's wife 
and eventually marries a wealthy devote. If 80> the drcum- 
stanoe forms another link between MoriTaux and the genesis 
of the modern Ent^lish novel. 

Fielding's genius for the development of character, hav- 
ing once found wcope, was not to l>e confined within the 
bounds of a mere travesty. The story soon follows a free 
course of development, the writor^H art being lavished with 
a free hand upon the character of Parson Adams — a noble 
eiample of primitive goodness and childlike Christian 
altruism. Adams (whose original was a certain eooentric 
William Young) is in many respects Fielding's finest and 
most original conception, and the character seems to repre- 
sent in some measure Fielding's own free but generous 
philosophy. It is worth while dwelling for a moment 
upon Parson Adams, the prototype of such a host of 
figures in fiction. The character could not be more happily 
hit off in a few words than by Mr. Leslie Stephen : 

* He drinks beer and smokes a pipe, and when neoetsil^ 
compels takes to the cudgels with a vigour which might 
have excited the envy of Christopher North. He scorns the 
unborn Malthns, and is outrageously impecunious in his 
habits. He is entirely free from worldliness, and is inno- 
cent as a child in the arts of flattery and time-servincr. 
But it is not beoanso he is an enthusiast after the iashiun 
of Whitefield, or has any high-flown views of the sacerdotal 
office. Common sense is the rule of his life, or, in other 
words, the views which commend themselves to the man 
who sees the world as it is, who has no visionary dreams, 
and who has a thoroughly generous nature.' 

This admirable vignette is to be taken as the text to a 
brief analytic summary of Fielding's idiosyncrasy, and the 
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idiosyncrasy of his writings. Tiiey are almost the same 
thing, for no man transpires, as one maj say, in his workg 
with such a wholeness or completenesg. Both aie unerr- 
ingljr tjpical of the period, that of the second and third 
quarters of the eighteenth century.- Taine calls Fielding 
an 'amiable buffalo/ a polite sjn<»ijm» we may sup- 
pose, for an amiable brute. The definition is acute, as 
it could scarcely fail to be coming from Taine ; and it 
is, perLaps, not far wroog, if we understand the brute to 
be highly intelligent, cheerful, and even optimistic in his 
judgment of his fellow-brutes, essentially brutal though 
he knows them to be. It is, in fine, the well-known 
eighteenth century negcUion of spirituality, of awe and 
mystery and pathos, that i*ielding, with his roguish 
humour and strong masculiiie common sense, so perfectly 
represents. 

It is enough to indicate the kind of reflections by which 
the highest minds are preoccupied to see how entirely they 
are alien to such a writer as Fielding. He has absolutely 
nothing of the mystic about him; he is a man anion u^t^t 
ordinary men, occupied with the daily business of taverns 
and courts of justice, and with such reflections as they 
suggest. He never retires to the deeert or looks down 
upon mankind f rott the lonely mountain-tops of thought. 
'He considers that theology and so forth is the proper 
provinoe of the clergy; and they may talk about such 
things as much as they like without bothering him until 
they proceed to apply their i)nuciples to the business of 
everyday life. Then, indeed, they require to bf v. ry care- 
fully kept in order, lest they should fall out with the dic- 
tates of plain common sense and try to put forward claims 
to authority under some pretence of mysterious enlighten- 
ment. Among divines he likes Barrow, South, TiUotson, 
Hoadly, men with no humbug about them," who made no 
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pretensions to priestly authority, but relied franldy upon 
plain reason, and used religion simply as a support for 
morality." He was equally a plain dealer iu tlie matter 
of practical morality. The worst sins in his eyes were 
those inTolving cruelty and deceit. Sins of the senses 
were comparatiYelj venial in Ids view, and he allowed the 
young maa to compouiid upon smgularlj easy terms for 
the moral and intellectual damages aceruing from a harvest 
of wild oats. 

In the year after the appearance of Joseph Andrews, the 
three vulumes of Fieldiiior'g miscellaijies were published. 
The first voluiue contained his quaint satirical pieces (at a 
distance after Swift these, as his comedies after Coue^reve), 
On Conversation and On Nothing; the second had his 
Jawmmf from this World to the NeM, a Jen cPetprit after 
Ludon or Cyrano de Bergerac» in which is apparent that 
acuteuess as a literary critic that he afterwards displayed 
80 conspicuously in the prelatial chapters to Tom Jonesp 
hot which, like much of Fielding's prose when he is not 
depicting character, shows signs of haste and languor; 
the third volume is occupied by his strauge Hisionj of the 
Life of the late Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great, a subtle 
prolonged satire upon spurious greatness of all kinds, and 
a model of sustained and sleepless iroily. It is singular 
that three such great masters of prose fiction as Fielding, 
Smollett^ and Thackeray, should have each attempted a 
performance of this kind, Wdd is rather too long, but 
]»ortion8 of it (especially the opening and closing chapters) 
far surpass anything in Ferdinand Count Fathom or 
Barry Lyndon, and place Fielding definitely second to 
Swift in ironic power among Encrlish prose-writers. 

In December, 1748, Fielding was appointed justice 
of the peace for Westminster, and settled in Bow 
' Of. Stephen, Introduetien to hts edition of Fielding* 
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Street. The post was a Yerj importaut one, invotying tlie 
police admmistratiofn of practicallj the whole of the 
rapidly-increasiiig West End, but it was underpaid and 
ill-esteemed. The oocnpant was deemed bnt a degree 
above an ordinary or a head jailer. From 1742 nntil after 
his aj)poiutment Fielding made no sign to the world of 
letters. His health was bad, and the bailift'^ wereprobablj 
wui st' : hilt his natural buoyancy was ennnrious, and he 
had durmg all this period been progressing slowly with his 
great novel, The Rutory of Tom /ones, a Fomdling, which 
appeared in February, 1749. 

Fielding, who had made something under X200 bj 
Joseph Andrem, made at lesst ^700 by his new yenture» 
which was popular from the first, and was promptly trans* 
lated and dramatized. And since its appearance all the 
very best judges have sounded its praise. Hazlitt and 
Coleridge agree that the plot is * almost unrivalled.' At 
the same time the feeling of the general principles of 
human nature operating in particular circumstances is 
always intense, and incident and situation are used only to 
bring out character. The epical quality of Tom Jonu is 
touched on by Byron when he calls its author 'our prose 
Homer/ its satirical energy by Hazlitt when he compares 
Fielding with Hogarth, and its monumental character by 
Gibbon when he speaks of it outliving the Ebcuiial. 
Thatkeray's tribute to his great predecessor (in the preface 
to Peudennw) as the depicter of ' a man! is well known ; 
but the greatest compliment it ever received, perhaps, was 
from the accomplished, derer, yet eminently wise Lady 
Mary Wortley Montsgu, who inscribed in her copy the 
words JVe flvM vXt^ra, 

followed Tom Jones on December 19th, 1751, upon 
which day the first edition was exhausted } It was dedkated 

^ Fielding obtained 4^^1,000 for the copyright. 
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to Ralph Allen, the Squire Allworthy of his previous noTcl. 
If the plot is inferior to that of Torn JoneSf the descriptions 
and characters are second to none in prose fiction. Field- 
ing's only literary performance after Amelia was a bi-weekly 
eritiisal paper called The Ciweni Garden Joumai (1752). 
He had long suffered from Buppreaaed gout, and in 1754 
he rettied to a little house at Ealing, a place which he 
holds to hftTO the best air in the kingdom, far superior to 
tliat of Kt'iisiiigtoii giavel-pits (which was, it wiii bo re- 
membered, one of the health-resorts of Swift), But he 
dreaded another winter even in the climate of Ealing, and 
decided on a voyage to Lisbon. There he died on October 
8th, 1754. Let travellers to Lisbon, says Borrow, in 
the opening chapter of his delightful Bible m 8jpamp 
repair 'to the English church and cemetery, P^re la 
Chaise in miniature, where, if they be of England, they 
may well be excused if they kiss the cold tomb, as I did, 
of the author of Ameliay the most bliigular gLiiius which 
their island ever produced.* The sweet and long-suffering 
character of Amelia is, indeed, one which the creator of 
Hermione himself might be proud of having produced. 
The year after his death appeared Fielding's Jowmal of a 
Vofoge te JMon, a charming piece of literature. The 
incidents of the voyage w6re few, for the great writer had 
no companion but a Portuguese priest, a rude boy of 
fourteen, and the captain, who was as deaf as he was 
dilatory and uncivil ; but such incidents as there were, eked 
out with a delightfully frank account of his own ailments 
(worthy of an Aubrey or au Ashmole) and of his wife's 
toothache, make up a recital which proves, if proof were 
wanted, that Fielding, like Gh>ld8mith, could adorn what^ 
erer he toudied. 

Tobias Smollett completes the trio of our proto-novelists. 
As a noyelist pure and simple he is less than Bichardson 
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or Fielding^ but he is quite remarkable ae one of the 

eariiest eminent men of letters of all 
a7^^m'^^^ work. Poet, playwrigU, historian, pnb- 

licist) topographer, translator, satirist, 

periodical criLic, lampooner, and novelist, he wrote skil- 
fully and fluently on almost every conceivabL^ siil t it 'ct, and 
for a short period during the intorr* Lrmun between Pope 
and Johnson he was a kind of literary Protector. Tobias 
George Smollett, to give hiin his full name, was bom at 
Dalqnhorn, near Bonhill, Dumbartonshire, in 1721. He 
was a cadet of an old Scots &mily, and had a fairly good 
education at Dumbarkm and Glasgow ; but he was thwarted 
in his desire to enter the army, and was apprentioed to a 
doctor of medicine- After three years of simmering dis- 
content, he determined, in 1739, to seek his fortune in 
London. His journey southwards with his tragedy, The 
liegicide, in bis pocket is described with iniinifce spirit in 
the earlier chapters of Roderick Baaubm, which are quite 
among the best he ever wrote. How far these are auto- 
biographic has been disputed, but each of four separate 
claimants to the honour of being the original Strap Towed 
that he had shared with Smollett the vicissitudes ascribed 
in the novel to !Bandom and his eomrade. He lost no 
time in submitting his play to Lord Lyttelton, the patron 
of his countryman James Thomson. Months elapsed 
before Lyttelton, with vague politeness, deprecated the 
honour of sponsorship for the play, which was indeed 
exceptionally bad. Smollett retorted at once in his cross- 
grained way by discarding his patron. Seven years later 
he savagely parodied Lyttelton's Monody upon the death 
of his wife. Despairing of success as a poet, he got a post 
as surgeon on a king's ship, and was present off Cuba 
during the operations of Admiral Vernon. We next find 
him a surgeon in Downing street, and m 1746 he wrote a 
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lament upon the rigorous suppression of the Jacobite i 
r»*l>elliou eutiilod The Tears of Scotland. He had in a re- 
luarkable degree the jjerjervidum ingenium Scotorum, but 
he had none of the diplomatic talent that has made eminent 
doctors of so maaj of his countrymen. He would piob> 
My haTe become another Balph — ^a oompetent back- 
writer and parfy pamphleteer — ^had not tbe success of 
Pamela and of Joseph Andrews (1740-41) impelled him 
to try his hand at prose fiction.* Analytical methods had 
no attraction for Inm, and he was not strong at construct-, 
ing a plot. He fell back, therefore, upon the picaresque 
romance as developed in Gil Bias. He admits that he 
used the immortal novel of Le Sage as a model, but he 
devoted much more attention than his master to the de- 
Telopment of eccentric character, and in his fondness for 
rich grotesque colouring be shows the influence of Ben 
Jonson and Shadwell, and also of the well-known class of 
* character * writers of the seventeenth centurv. The two 
small volumes of Uoderick Random appeared in 1748. The 
author's name did not a|*pear on the title, and the book 
was by some attributed to i'leiding ; but Smollett made no 
further attempt to conceal the authorshipt and he at onoe 
became famous. He went over to Paris in quest of new 
material for caricature, and in 1751, in four duodecimo 
volumes, appeared Peregrine PiekU. lake its predecessor, 
it is a loosely constructed series of adventures, in which even 
greater scope is afforded to Smollett's remarkable power j 
of eccentric characterization. The chief centres of attrac- j 
tion are the grotesque misanthrope of Bath, Cadwallader 
Crabtree, the burlesque scenes a^urded by the physician 

^ How many iiifeiioi writers were impelled in the same direction 
is shown by the cataract of fictitious ' Adventures,' Histories,' 
and * Memoirs ' which flooded the book-market between V2SO and 
1770. 
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(a caricatore of Akeiudde) and the painter of PariB, and 

the so-called 'garrison* with its inhabitants. Hatchway, 

and Pipes, aud the inimitable Trunniuu, the prototype of so 
maiij humorous figures, from Uncle Tobj to Captain 
Cuttle. 

Trunnion's ride to church reappears in John, QUpin; 
the misanthrope practising satire under cover of a 
feigned deafnese reappears in the Sir Mungo Malagrowther 
of Scott» who, indeed, acknowledges furtlier debts to 
SmoUett in the prefELce to 7*he Legend of Montrose, The 
' garrison * nnqnestionably suggested to Sterne the ' eastle ' 
of Tristram Shandy. Aud iudeed il is no exai^irorat ion to 
say that the tide of subsequent fiction is strewn on every 
hand with the dwjecfa memhra of Smollett's farcical in- 
vention. Smollett's third novel, Ferdina/nd Count Fathom, 
appealed in 1753, by which time he was settled down at 
Chelsea, married, and a father. Fathom embodies the 
mnch too protracted histoiy of a swindler ; but, as Hazlitt 
says, there is more power of writing occasionally shown in 
it than in any of Ids works. He instances the fine and 
bitter irony of the Coimt's address to the country of his 
ancestors on landing in England, the robber scene in the 
forest, and the sketch of the Parisian swindler who per- 
sonates a raw English country squire (* Western is tame 
in comparison*). Few novels have been more imitated; 

as Fuseli said of Blake, Smollett was 'd d good to 

steal from.' In spite of these successes, the noTelist^ 
owing mainly to a profuse hospitality, was habitually in 
pecuniary straits. From 1756 he conducted The OrUiedl 
Review, set up in opposition to The Monthly Review of 
GriflBlths. Durinj^ 1756-7 he issued the hastily compiled 
volumes of his History of England ; in 1757 was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane his patriotic piece, The FepriFal^ 
or the Tare of Old Englwnd, In 1755 he had published 
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a tiatislatioii of Don Quiwhi and in 1760 he Issued, ^ 
serially, his imitation of that masterpiece entitled La/unee- | 
loi Oreaves, remarkable chiefly for the Tirid openin;^ I 

chapter and the iacl lh;il it was the iimi novel to 
run through the parts of a magazine (The British),^ In 
1762, as a champion of Bute's unpopular ministry, he 
undertook the editorship of The Briton, which elicited the 
senrrilous issue called The North Briion, run by John 

* The adaptations of the central idea of Don QuixoU are legion. 
Two of the hert specimens belonging to onr period may well he 
mentioned m this place. The first Is The Female Quixote (1752) of 

Charlotte Lenox, a lady highly esteemed by Bicljardson and by 
the ' great Cham ' himself. Johnson thus summarized the scheme 
of tlie book in The Gentleinan^s Magazine for ^Marcli, 1752: 
* Arabolla [the P'emale Quixote] is the daughter of a statesman 
horn after his retirement in disgrace, and educalo l in solitude at 
his castle in a remote province. The romances which she found in 
the library after her mother's death were ahuost the only books ^ 
she read ; from these, therefore, she derived her idciis of life j she ' 
believed the bushiess <rf the world to be lore, every incident '* to 
be the beginning of an adventnre, and every stranger a knight in 
disgmse,'* ' The idea, good eno^^|h in itself, was worked oat in a 
sadly monotonons manner, and the book is almost forgotten, 
though Johnson wrote the dedication, Fielding praised, and Mr. 
Austin Dobson has devoted a * vignette' to it. After a life of 
scribbling poor Mis^ Lenox died an almoner of the Literary Fond 
in 1804 

The second is The Spiritnal Qidxofc (1772) of Kichard Graves 
(1715-1804), a prolific novelist and versifier of ilu; I 'rior Park coterie 
at Bath. This is a book of greater calibre than liie oilier, having j 
a skilfully devised plot, and containing many amusing incidents \ 
narrated in a homely bnt effective style. The special purx)ose, for | 
novels even then had ' a purpose,' was to ridicale the intrusion of 
the laity into spiritual fninetions, and to satirise the ' enthnnasm ' 
of the Methodists. This enthusiasm had come under Graves's 
observation in the obnoxious form of a shoemaker, who had started 
a meeting-honse in his parish within a stone's throw of the rectory. 
Thr S!pirif}tal (>^//V'/<' wrb reprinted , not undeservedly, in Walker's 
excellent series of (mostly eighteenth-centory) British CHauieit 
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Wilkes, with the aid of Smollett's enemy, Charles OhurchilL 
His health broke down under these and other gigantic 
tasks of compilation, translation, and abridgmmit, upon 

which was super-added grief at the death of his daughter 
Elizabeth, his * little Bet,' at the age of fifteen. Tlic 
greater ynrt of tlio next two years, 1763-6, he R|x?ut iii 
the south of i'rauce and in Italy, chiefly at JSice. In 
1766 he published his Travels through France and Italy, 
Travelling seems to have put him in a specially bad humour, 
and he took a jaundiced view of much that he saw abroad. 
But no book of Smollett's shows an intellect more alert or 
a power of observation more acute than his travelling 
diary. A peevish humour (due in large measure to ill- 
health) frequently animateb Lis notes; but they are ])ut 
together with great literary skill, and there seems no doubt 
that as rei,'iLrds accuracy in matters of detail they attain a 
very high level. On returning to England, Smollett revisited 
Scotland and then proceeded to Bath, where, as a sequel 
to a reperusal of Anstej's New Bath Chndet he conceived 
the finunework of bis last great noTel. In December, 
1769, he left England for good and settled near Leghorn. 
There daring the autumn of 1770 he penned his immortal 
Humphrey CI biker, a rare example of late maturity of 
literary power and fecLHiJity of Iniuiour. The topo- 
graphical aptitude shown iu the Travels is hore cornbmed 
with the mellow contentment of the voyager who has for- 
gotten the small worries of transport, and with the en- 
thusiasm of the veteran who revisits the scenes of his 
youth. Smollett's descriptive ^ultj is never idle. The 
handling of several of the incidents, notablj the return 
of the weaver to Lanark after eighteen years* absence 
to find his aged father paving the street, bears distiin t 
traces of Sterne's intiuence; but Smollett's talent and 
humour are most clearly perceived to have ripened when 
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we turn to the diaracters. Humphrey Clinker himself 
is exquisite, and his sweetheart^ Winifred Jenkins (the 
pn^emtresB of Mrs. Malaprop), not far behind him.' 
Matthew Bramble, irritable bnt good-hearted (in whom 

Smollett adumbrated his own temperament), is excellently 
supported, and seems to have been the prototype of Sir 
Anthony Absolute in The Rivals. But the pedant Lisma- 
hago is * the flower of the flock. His tenaciousness in 
argument is not so delightful as the relaxation of his 
logical severity whon lio finds his fortune mellowing in the 
wintry smiles of Mrs. Tabitha Bramble. This is the best 
preseryed and most serere of all Smollett's chanhcters.' 
We hare advanced far beyond the crude brutality and 
sayage ferocity of snch heroes as Bondom and Pickle, who 
are, indeed, the chief blemishes in the books to which they 
supply titles. SniuUett died at Leghorn on September 1 7th, 
1771, and was buried in the English cemetery of tluit 
place. Beneath his rugged exterior and his sardonic 
moodiness there was a fund of generous and even romantic 
feeling. He was, probably, a better man than either 
Fielding or Bichardson, but his career is less ' sympathetic' 
In his youth there was too strong a vein of arr<^;ance and 

^ In the letters ef Winifred Jenkins to Mrs. Maiy Jones, her 
fellow-servant, we have the pathway clearly indicated to Mrs. 
Malaprop, Mrs. Ramshothain, Mn. Gamp, and a score of other 
'derangers of epitoiplis.* We must not foiget Dogbeny, bat 
it Js doubtfnl whether Smollett has ever been surpassetl as 
an inventor of comic spelling. * Mrs. Jones,' writes Winifred, 
* Providence has hin pleased to make great halteration ip the 
pasture of our affair^. We were yest/crday three kiple chined by 
the grease of God in tlie lioly boiuls of niatteriiioney. . . . Your 
bnmble servant bnd on a plain pea green tjibby sack, witli my 
nuinela cap, nitV t ninec, and side curls. They said I was the very 
moral of Lady aad now Mrs. ^klary our Batiety is to suppurate, 
and we axe coming home.' 
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pride, and as he grew aid he got qtienilouB through oyer* 
work. 

As a noyelist pure and simple Smollett has been unduly 
depreciated. The defects of Fielding, it has been ssid, 

disappear when one compares them with those of Smollett ; 
the former had the talent to compose, the second merely 
the facility to imi>ro\ ise. Again, * Le Sage laughs at vice, 
Smollett paints her in all her naked coarseness.* This is 
true as far as the coarseness is concerned. Smollett him- 
self admits his debt to GU BIm as a pattern ; but he lent 
to the picaresque norel many new effects* His interiors, 
his descriptiTe passages, generallj far surpass anything in 
Le Sage ; and the novel of incident as he bequeathed it to 
his successors had, and still has, great things to achieve. 
Smollett gave an increased * actuality ' to the novel by 
a[)plyiDG: to the purposes of his narrative and clicinicters 
the special and professional knowle<lge of which iie was 
master. In Lismaliago, a wonderful pedant, worthy to 
stand beside Dalgetty or Moniplies, Smollett turned to 
good effect the statistical and other out*of •the*way know* 

. ledge he had acquired as a compiler ; he uses his medical 
knowledge to draw the admirable sketch of Morgan, the 
Welsh apothecary ; while his nautical experience aids him 
iu Lis illimitable, if overdrawn sailors, such as Trunnion, 
Pipes, Halcliway, and Bowling. He is much too fond of 

• overdraw! TiGf — incarnating particular traits and converting 
them into charapters^ and individualising ius actors by 
their oddities. 

The style of Roderick Random is more easy and flowing 
than that of T<m Jones^ the humour broader and as 
effectual, the incident even more Hvely. What gives the 
superiority to Fielding? The answer is thus given by 

Hazlitt : * It is the superior insight into the springs of 
human character and Ike cuubtaul develupmeiit oi that 
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character through every change of circu in stance. Sniollett's 
humour often rises from the situatiou o£ the persons, or the 
peculiarity of their external appearance, as from Roderick 
Random's carroty locks which himg down oyer his shoulders 
like a pound of candles, or Strap's ignorance of London 
and tiie blunders that arise from it • • • He exhibits the 
ridiculous accidents and reverses to which human life is 
liable, not the stuff of which it is composed. Wo read 
Roderick Random as an entertaining story ; for the par- 
ticular accidents anci modes of life which it describes have 
ceased to exist ; but we re^^ard Tom Jones as a real history, 
because the author never stops short of those essential 
principles which lie at the bottom of all our actions, and 
in which we feel an immediate interest — mhu et in cwte* 
Smollett surpassed Fielding, first, as a powerful occasional 
master of pathos — as in the death scene of Commodore 
Trunnion, where, amid some exaggeration, there is a 
thoroitghiy genuine pathetic force; and, secondly, in his 
employment of natural description as a background, as iu 
Count FafJiom, where the picture of the storm coming on 
' at night in the depths of the forest, and of the terror that 
constrains Fathom to leave the high road, rereaJs the 
latent imaginative power that was in the author. But 
between Smollett and SHelding there are perhaps really 
more points of resemblance than contrast. Both are 
vigorous painters of real life, and both increased the re- 
sources of their art. Their broad, effective touches are in 
strong contrast alike with Defoe's austere realism of in- 
cident and Willi Richardson's minute realism of character. 
More akin to Richardson than either Fielding or Smollett 
is the fourth of our classical novelists, for in this class we 
must put Sterne, though his earliest work is nearly a 
dozen years later than either Bandom, Clariua, or Tim 
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Laurence Sterne, born at Olonmel on NoTeml}er 24thy 

1 713 f was the son of Boger Sterne, ' a poor 
^(Tvi^lTbS)' devil of a lieutenant in a marching regi- 
ment/ The father died in 1781, during 

his son's absence from home; but Laurence prei^erved a 
lively iviiiLiiibiance of a character wliich, as subsequently 
idealized hy him (iu I iicle Toby), lives with Falstiifi' aud 
Mr. Micawber in the Elysium of iictiou. He was a little 
smart man, wrote Sterne, * active to the last degree in all 
exercises, most patient of fatigue and disappointments, of 
which it pleased God to give him fuU measure. He was 
in temper somewhat rapid and hasty, but of a kindly sweet 
disposition, void of all design, and so innocent in his in- 
tentions that he suspected no one, while you might have 
cheated him ten times a day if niue had not beeu snfticieut 
for youv purpose.* In 1733 Sterne went as a sizar to 
J* r^us (Joiie^'e, Canibridj^e, where he met that gay spirited 
youth, some hve years bis junior, John Hall Stevenson. 
Stevenson may, in fact, be termed his college tutor, the 
lessons that he imparted giving a bent to all Sterne's sub- 
sequent life. Having been ordained and inducted (through 
the kind offices of his uncle, a clerical personage at York) 
into the living of Sutton,* near York, he settled down there, 
'painting, fiddling, and shooting,* and often running into 
York", where he held two prebends. On Easter Monday, 
174 1, 7!iarried Elizabeth, the daughter of a Yorkshire 
parson named Lumley, and four years later was born his 
daughter and correspondent, Lydia. But Steme^s greatest 
resource, as middle life began to close in upon him, was 
the ^newal of his intimacy with Hall Stevenson, the 
Eugenius of Trithum Shcuuhf. Hall had been ripened in 
ihe interval by foreign travel, by the Bociety of Wilkes and 

' Sutton in-tlin-Foiest (of Galtres, i.^., ' Gal tree Forest,* the 
gcene of tlic iaal two Q/cia oi Shake&peaie'B Henry ly,, ]>L i ). 
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other of tlio unholy friars of Medmenham, and bj that of 
the JbVench wits and satirists of the sixteentk century, of 
whoee writings he had accumulated a choice and curious 
collection at Skelton Hall, nicknained Crazy Castle. It 
was in the library at Crazy Castle tbat, brooding over bis 
Pantagnielian studies, Sterne erolyed tbe Babelaisian 
fantaoia to wbieb he chose to give the name of Tridram 
Shandy. His neglect, or worse, caused tiie estrangement 
and removal of his wife, and, relieved rather than other- 
wise by this riddance of domestic responsibility, Sterne 
turned for diversion to composition. He was astonished 
at his own facility, and produced in rapid succession the 
chapters of the first two voliunes of Tristram 8hamhf, 
These were published at York early in 1760^ A few months 
later niothiug else was talked of in London. Few authors 
haTO leapt so suddenly into a great and lasting reputation. 

The novel was destined to become the vehicle for all 
kinds of eccentric writing, but in the roh of nondescript 
no novel has ever surpassed The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy, Gent. Details about the said Tristram 
are wellnigh the only things one cannot iind amid the 
maze of theology and medicine, of obscure French pleas- 
antries and scholastic erudition, of poliorcetics, obstetrics 
aad asterisks, which fills up rather more than half the book. 
There was undoubtedly excuse for the dull but deserving 
Dr. Farmer, when he prophesied that by 1800 the man 
who wished to refer to Tristram Shandy would have to ask 
for it of an antiquary. Much of the erudition, it must 
be admitted, was terribly foi\ ed. Scholastic learning of 
archaic savour had been compressed into the brain of 
Babelais and his fellows, and it came out as in a volcanic 
eruption in the form of lava. Sterne's familiarity with 
the subject was second-hand, even if his interest in it was 
not for the most part spedons and affected, merely as the 
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iNUtb for a literary artifice. It ie as if a noTelist of to-day 

were to drag into his narratiTe a disquisition upon the 
Banjrorian controversy, or a long citation with humorous 
coiiiiueiits from The Divine Legation of Warburton. 

Few people are born with an intuitive knowledge of the 
French humorists of the sixteenth century, and Sterne 
was promptly suspected of plagiarism, though it was not 
until mudi later that the extent to which he had emptied 
his axkiert Uem (filled at Crazy Castle) into Tmtramt was 
definitely asoertained.^ 

The conclusion that the general reader may draw from 
the investii^atious that liave been njadc into tlin novelist's 
obligations is that Sterne used Burton, Bruscambilie, and 

' The full extent of Sterne's obligations to Cervantes and the 
olil French satirists, and in a leas degree to Burton's Anatomy of 
Mekmeholf/, to Arbuthnot's MarHmu SeribUrm, and to other out- 
of-the-way volumes of satire, faeeUeg, and daaaical commonplaces 
was first definitely shown in the JUustraiumB of Sieme (Man* 
cheater, 1708) by Dr. John Ferriar, Feniar, a native of Rox- 
buighshire, who had settled at Manchester as a physician, and 
become leader of the literati there, was an admirer of Sterne, and 
a deep student of French literature, making a special study of 
Rftlvelais and his imitators. As Tristram Shinidy proceeded, 
Ferriar Ijccanie convinced (and eventually (lenionstrated to the 
world) that he had l»eeii anticipated by tiie author of tliat work in 
his 55tu(ly of Ualjelais, of Bniscanibille, of Beroahle rie Verville, 
of Guiilaunie Bouchet, aii<l of other authors — 'wits' as obhcure 
and as completely forj^otten as those from whom Kaspe Gom> 
pounded the exploita of Baron Munebauaen. Inatancea of 8tme*a 
system have aoeumulated, and Mr. Sidney Lee baa ahown that 
even the originality of Sterae'a general aeheme ia not unimpeach- 
able, but owea much to John Donton's Voyagt round the World 
. . . or Bare Adventures of Don KainophilMs from his Cradle to 
his Fifteenth Year (1720) : see Diet, of A at. Biog., vol. liv. There 
also is developed for the first time the true story of Sterne's Eliza. 
For Sterne generally, see also Scherer and Mont^gut'a Esaai or 
Stapfer's L. Sterne, Taris, 1870. 
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the others, much as Shakespeare used Plutarch, as a hj 
figure, by the akilf al handling of which he obtains certain 
effects. When he is at his best (and this is the important 
point) he discards the borrower's art— does not use the 

figure at all. 

Sterne's affcctationg and borrowincfs arc iiidissolubly 
Llt'inletl, and were with him part of a cielil)erate method of 
artifice, adopted because it suited the idiosyiicrasj of his 
style. The same applies to his indecent innuendoes. 
Tritiram, in truth, is fuller than anyone knows of indecent 
winks and sniggers. Hnch ol this leering is deemed by 
all modem standards to be in bad taste ; but, as Scott re- 
marks, with his usual perfect sense, it cannot be said that 
the licentious humour of Sterne is of the kind which 
applies itself to the passions, or is calculated to corrupt 
society. After all, the amount of actual harm dime hj 
Tridram Shandy — what is it ? an infinitesimal quantity. 
And when one reflects on the amount of delight which his 
portraiture has giyen to thousands — and will give to 
thousands more — ^it yanishes altogether. 

Few people troubled about the indecency at the time of 
the book's appearance. Bishop Warburton gare the for- 
tunate author a purse of o850, and for a short time Sterne 
himself had hopes of becoming a bishop. Many people, on 
the other hand, attacked Sterne's aiTectations, and one of 
the severest of the critics was Oliver Goldsmith. * There 
are several very dull fellows,' he wrote,* * who by a few 
mechanical helps sometimes learn to become extremely 
brilliant and pleasing; with a little dexterity in the 
management of the eyebrows, fingers, and nose. By imi- 
tating a cat, a sow and pigs — by a loud laugh and a slap 
on the shoulder — ^the most ignorant are furnished out 

^ Citizen of the Worlds liii. ; cf . Walpole's epitome, ' the dregs 
of nonsense.* 
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for conTonatioii. Bat the writer finds it impossible to 
throw liifl winks, his shrugs or his attitudes upon 

paper. , . 

It is not in the least extraordinary that the critu-s should 
have been exercised about Sterne's style; there is a stronf^ 
disturbing element in it, an<l a peculiar restlessness which 
to the older school of writers was iidgeting and ezaapemiing. 
f?terne was, in fact, the foremost of the impressionists in 
English style. By the eonstant use of gestures and short 
dialogues, interjections and soliloquies, bj his intent analysis 
of fleeting human moods, he isolated the Terieet trifles for 
the purpose of enshrining them with nnaecustomed honours 
amidst his wonderful gallery of portraits. He carefully 
sought a pathetic cadence for these exquisite little pieces 
of prose (jt'fire, until such ejasodes (they can scarcely be 
called incidents) as * Tristram and the Ass * or * Uncle Toby 
and the Ply * attain to an unrivalled purity and perfection 
of style — a style < unstitched' and conversational of its 
essence, but full of happy turns and glancing expressionB, 
and as rapid and idiomatic as is to be found in our litera- 
ture. With all Sterne's apparent caprice of manner, there 
is usually not a touch in any of his pictures that could be 
spared without marring the effect. 

Tn his intimate manner of thought, as in his style of 
expression, Sterne was the sport of his emotional impulses; 
and he fell an easy victim to the rising tide of ' sentiment * 
or 'sensibility,* of which he was to be an apostle. Mari- 
Taux and Bichardson had already been left far behind, 
and as the century advances the claims of sensibility get 
more and more exacting, until it becomes necessary for 
the hero continually to be in heroics, and the heroine 
always palpitating, while from every surrounding object 
the same dangerous (|uality is extracting excess ol misery 
or delight. An emotion comes to be regarded as a thing 
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to be isolated, dandled and sayoured deliberatelj, almost 
odentifieally. Sterne, with his demoiiBtiatioiis of * moral 
entomology/ and his floods of team (where a dismet 
quiTer of tiie eyelid would be ample), thoroughly belioTed 
in and reeklessly indulged in this inexpensiye pastime.^ 
Like all exaggerations, it is bad art (and iu inlerior Lands 
it becomes a sourf^e of inexpressible torment to the reader) ; 
but we must remember that Storne used it to conquer a 
new domain for the novel — almost for literature. Hifi 
methods have descended to hundreds of imitators, and 
when by imitators of discretion and genuine talent, such 
as Saintine or Xavier de Maistre, always with sncoess. 

Like Bichardson's work, TritiTam Shandy had a better 
reception in the French capital, where Bonssean had pre- 
pared the public taste for it, than in London. Sterne 
himself went to Paris to *have his renown ratified/ as 
English authors did in those days, and Garat gives us a 
brief portrait of the man, * always the same, never in- 
fluenced by plans, but always carried away by impres- 
sions/ at the theatre, in the salon, and on the Pont Neuf, 

^ Tn its essence perliaps tliis 'sensibiUty so cliarming' was no 
more than a revolt against the i)revaiHng rationallBm. In the 
niidst of a scei>tical and sopliisticated society wliieh only believes, 
with Voltaire, in good sense, analysis and logic, there stands forth 
a Rousseau, as head of a school which takes sensibiUty for the 
sovereign nde of life. The dangers of sacli guidance are admirably 
depicted bjr M. Caro {Fin du XVIII^ SUde), The man of 
sensibility, without sense of religion or dnty or family or trusty 
friend to advise him, is condemned to a life of exception. Sen- 
sibility aspires high in its dreams, but it falls low indeed when it 
comes to deeds. It is capable of fine words, but not of fine 
devotion. It is not even capable of recognizing or doing a simple 
duty, when that duty shows itself in the form of an enibarra'^snient 
or a sacrifice. The life of Sterne, liko that of Koussean, shows 
very plainly the emptiness and the iusutticiency of this * morale de 
cceur.* 
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where he prostrated himself, amid a crowd of admirers, 
before the statue of Henri lY. Suard went to the len^h 
of comparing hia woric with the Bible. But his popularily 
abroad reached its olimax, not in Tridram (the ninth and 
last Yolume of which appeared in 1764), but in his second 
book, A Sentimental Journey France and Italy, pub- 
lished in two duodecimo volumes in February, 1768; it 
was designed, he tells us, to teach us to love the world 
and our fellow-creatures better than we do, and it contains 
numerous references to his intrigue with Eliza Draper, the 
fair Anglo-Indian coquette whose departure for India in 
April, 1767« he had bewailed with all the resources of 
sentimental art. Less than two months after its appear- 
ance Sterne died in Bond Street, London (March 18th» 
1768). 

There are admirers of Sterne in England as well as in 
France who prefer the Sentiuieidal Journey to Tristram, 
It certainly exhibits his style at its best, his literary egotism 
even still further matured ; sentiment or sensibility as one 
of the fine arts carried to the farthest pitch of dcTelopment^ 
and a possibly increased skill in the elaboration of the 
Stemeau vignette. A lambent satire upon the traTellers 
who went to Italy to verif j Latin inscriptions and to pub- 
lish their results plays orer the whole. But there is one 
cajntal omission in the Sentimental Journey. One misses 
irremediably the Shandean group of portraits. It is, it 
seems to us, in the marvellous distinctness with which 
these creations detach themselves from his too bespattered 
and often confused canvas that Sterne's grandeur reallj 
lies. Amid affectation, tediousness, leering, and obscenity, 
we come to passages relating to these remarkable figures 
which stand out like ehefs-eTcBumre in a large gallery of 
uninspired replicas and other fifth*rate compositions. The 
characters of My Uncle Toby and Corpoiai Trim, o£ Mr. 
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and Mm Sluuidy, of the Widow Wadman, of Dr. Slop, and 
OTen minor persona each aa Obadiah and Bridget, are de* 
picted with strokes of a masterly Tigour.^ A few of the "i 
canTaaea of Jan Steen have something of the aame power 

to arrest one by their striking animation and fidelity to 
the life. As ;i detached fragment few passages in our 
literature are worthy to compare with the death of Le 
Fcvre. The effect is instantaneous. In one moment our 
sympathy is irresistibly arrested. It is the magic of style. 
As for Uncle Toby, we feel almost at once the desirability 
of his friendship; we admire the good old soldier, sym- 
pathize with his hobby, and take the keenest interest in 
his campaign against the Widow Wadman, nnworthy 
thongh she be of his affections. My IJncly Toby, says 
Hazlitt decisively, is one of the finest compliments ever 
paid to liuuian nature. 

Sterne must rank with Field lug and Dickens in the van 
of English humourists. Most humourists, Uke the two , 
just mentioned, can be distinguished as either Oerrantio 
or Babelaisian ; but Sterne was neither. His hnmonr is 
8temean» No book so destitute of literary form as 
Tritimm Bhandy oould possibly be secured agauist neglect 
save by humour of a supreme order. That is exactly 
what Sterne's humour is. He has been somewhat unfor- 
tunate in his critics, who have generally been of a nature 
congmous with Johnson, stolidly refusing credit to the 

suffering of a man so long as he is well fed. Thackeray i 

i 

^ In the character of Parson Yorick, Sterne furnishes some ^ 
anto}>iographical details. thus, here and in the JouniefffiB 

Hall Stevenson, founder of tlie Denioniack Club, and formerly one 
of the celebraters of the mmc 7ioire at Modmeiiham, alonj^ with 
Churchill, BobLh)y(l, PjiuI Wliitehead, and Thoni«as Potter, author 
of the scandalous Kssou nu. Wont an (ITtJ.S) which Wilkes had 
privately printed (see Joiuuitone, Lhrgifol, Chapter XVI.). 
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saw in Sterne not the great humourist, but a jester ; a 
charlatan who l»rought out his bit of carpet to tumble on, 
heedless alike of the mirth of the crowd or the pity of the 
graver bystander. Is Sterne pathetic in the presence of 
suffering in the brute creation and at the same time guilty 
of ill-treating his nearest relatiyes P — his ^mthos is obyiously 
assumed. Does he weep at the recital of woe by the lips 
of a stranger, whilst his imprudence is the occasion of 
deeper misfortune among members of his own family ? — be 
assured that his tears are crocodile tears, springing from no 
genuine feeling, but mechanically produced as a bit of 
harlequinade for the deleetatiou of the susce]i»tible reader. 
These are some of the results which a sentimental method 
of criticism yields : conclusions which are based in reality 
upon such fallacies as that conduct is an unfailing criterion 
of good feeling* or that the man who writes about human 
nature requires a double portion of human Tirtue. 

Some of Stei;iie*s failings are not, perhaps, of the order 
to which it is easy to be a little blind ; but a perception of 
til* in must uot interfere with our recognition of his literary 
greatness. Moral an<] |)olitical people as we are, it should 
yet be possible for us uot to confuse the attributes of a 
founder of English prose fiction with those of a pioneer of 
moral progress. 

The books referred to in this chapter are ' the classics/ 
and the four authors -<Bichardson, Fielding, Smollett, and 
Sterne — ^may be considered as the founders of the English 
noyel. Apart from the great figure of Swift and his pro- 
digious legacy to readers of all nations, no literary product 
of the eighteenth century in Britain has an equal claim to 
rank as ' worhl literature* with the English novel as shajied 
by these four masters. Its great points oV)tained for it its 
widespread influence ; the modem student is in little 
danger of overlooking its bad points, which are upon the 
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snrfaoa There is no denying tliat the * classic * novel takes 
an exceedingly low yiew of human nature, and it has not 4 
been ill described as attempting to play upon life as upon I 
a fiddle without a bridge in the deliberate endeavour to 
get the most depressing tone possi)>le from the instrument. 
This is the refined view of the roguery and the exuberant 
horseplay which abounds in the work of Fielding and 
Smollett. There is certainly not to be found here either 
the idealism of the Elizabethan dramatists or the benignity 
of the great nineteenth-century group of English novelists. 
The prevalent aim is to show us the seamy side of life, and 
to ' expose * vice, and there is much of the iroiiic spirit of 
Jonathan Wild about the endeavour. In the later half of the 
eighteenth century, unhke the present day, the philosophers 
were tlie optimists, and it was left to the novelists to pro- 
ject the black shadows. Their object seems often to be to 
show how bad man may be ; and in Fielding and Smollett, at 
leasts there is a refreshing absence of cant. Books which ^ 
conceal so little are necessarily not fit for the perusal of 
babes and sucklings. They are eminently the books of 
men living in the world, thoroughly conversant with its 
miry ways — the rough and tumble of the human comedy — 
but Raved Ijy their manliness and their strong sense of 
humour from the crude materialism and brutal nihiUsm of 
some modern realists. The fact, important to the literary 
inquirer, is that these four writers in England first 
thofoughly fertilized the grand field of the modem noveL 
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CHAPTEB VIIL 

MINOB irOVELISTS. 

We have dealt with the novels of the L;reat mastefs, to'^ethei' 
with Easselas, which is less a novel than an excursion in 
imaginative ethics, and the delightful idyll of The Vicar of 
Wak^lcU The lattert indeed* is a story m generia, which 
has of neoesait J had few dose imitatois, though its iufluence 
has been profound and far-ieaching. English romance, as 
we have seen, has gone forth through Biehardson, Sterne, 
and Goldsmith, to conquer the world. Through Rousseau, 
Diderot, Marmontel, Bemardin de St. Pierre, Goldoui, it 
has swayed the writers of the Latin speech ; while through 
Wielandf Hermes, Nieolai, and Sebaldus, it has dominated 
Germany. Goldsmith's direct influence on Herder and 
' Goethe, and later on Jean Paul, was very great, and has 
never perhaps yet been fully estimated. 

We haye now to treat briefly of the subordinate fiction, 
which for the most part is of interest rather to the literary 
archaeologist than to the general reader, however catholic he 
may be in his tastes.^ The first work with which we shall 

^ In the train of the ^proto-novelists' eame naturally a host of 
imitators. Charles Johnstone (1719-1800) produced 1760-5 his 
Sinollettian ChrymUt the Advmturee of a 6^tfiea, and other 
adaptive minds were soon converting to purposes of satire the 

adventures of a bank-note and a nijiee, of a lady's slipper, and 
even of a cat and a Ilea. Smollett was the re^nilar stock-pot of 
the amateur novelist \ but Fielding and Kichaidaon had numerous 
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have to deal, the John Bnncle (175G) of Thomas Amory 
(1691-1788), an eccentric recluse of Irish descent, though 
T6IJ little known, has the recommendation of being one of 
the most singular productionB in the language. It is a 
Unitarian romance by an 'English Rabelais.' Wisdom 
and mirth take their turn, body and soul are equallj 
attended to. The hero is a great philosopher, mathe- 
matician, anatomist, chemist, philologist, and divine, with, 
a good appetite, the best spirits, and an amorous constitu- 
tion, who sets out on a series of strange adventures to pro- 
pagate his philosophy, his divinity, and his species, with a 
charming impartiality, and encounters in the process a 
succession of accomplished females, adorned with equal 
wit, beauty, and virtue, who are always ready to discuss 
all manner of theoretical and practical points with him. 
Hence a candour greater than the candour of Voltaire's 
Candide and * a modesty equal to that of CoUey Gibber/ 

From this naive and unchissifiable fantasia, w^hich is an 
indispensable adjunct of every book-k:)ver's top shelf, we 
must pass on to several * Kobinsonaden,' or varieties of the 
type of voyage imaginairef such as The Travels and Adven- 
tures of William Bingfield, Esquire (1763), or The Life and 
Adnendurea of John Dawiel (1751), or the better known 
Life and Adventures fjf Peier WiHeine (1751), by Bobert 
Faltock (1697-1 767), an obscure London attorney. Paltock ^ 

imitators also, ainoii;^ them R. Cumbeiiaud, the dramatist, author 
of Heyiry, and Ilobeit Ba^^c (1728-1801), author of llertusprong 
(1796). Scott thoutjht the two last-mentioned >vorthy of a i>la o 
iu liiii Collection. Their relative position is much lower to-day. 
Lack of originality and perveision to the baser i urijoses of (he 
|iamphleteer lowerad tlie status of (he novel after 1708, until, as 
Bage himself asserted, 4t was pretty generally considered as the 
lowest of all hnman productions.* 

^ Paltock owed something to The World in the Moon oi John 
Wiikins. Bob 2he Age qf MUion, 7^6. 
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has been highljr praised for his imaginative power, and for 
bis creation of a new specieB of winged beings ; but he was 
fax edipeed, in popularity at any rate, by the creator of 
that carious little jeu ^esprU, Baron Munchausen's NarrO' 

a re of h is m ar vello us Travels and Ca mpaigm in Mmsia 
(1785). The author of this was a Hanoverian, Rudolf 
Eric Raspo (1737-1794), who fled to England to escape tbe 
police, mastered the language, and threw off Baron Mun- 
ehatisen (1785) in the form of a shilling chapbook, in return, 
no doubt, for a bookseller's dole in relief of his immediate 
necessities. It was compiled from odds and ends of his 
uotes and recoIlectionB, but it crackles with a dry humour 
of its own, not unworthy of Ludan, the first master of the 
genre. Imitations have abounded, both in England and 
abroad, especially in America, and the genuine Munchausen 
has been smothered by successive sequels. 

The most interesting of later Johnsonian novelists is a 

woman, Fanny Bumey, the doyenne of an 
^^lT52^^y^ unrivalled series of novelists of a sex to 

which English imaginative literature had 
(before her) owed remarkably little. Frances Bumey 
(aftertraids Madame Arblay), the daughter of the well- 
known historian of music. Dr. Charles Bumev, was bom 
at King's Lynn on Juue 13th, 1752. Her work falls into 
three classes — the novels, the memoirs of her father, her 
Diary and Ldters. Her first novel, Evelina, was published 
anonymously in 1 7 78, and created a sensation ; no story 
since Clarissa liad been so much cited, discussed, and be- 
lauded. The plan of the novel was suggested, it would 
appear,, by Eliza Hey wood's HiHory of Miss BeUy ThaugU- 
letSt a pioneer domestic novel of 1751 ; but it cannot be 
said that any great merit resides in tiie plan. Mvelina 
caught the town rather as a clever and impertinent bit of 
^»-painting. Its special charm vvaa due to the novel vein 
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of light comedy that pervaded the dialogue, and to the 
spontaneity with which the impresnons of a viyadouB girl 
joflt entering Bodetj are-recoTded. Its attempt at a 
lealiBtic portraitnre of ' sodetj' marks a distinct stage in 

the evolution of the modern novel, and the youthful dariug 
of the writer fully justifies its fame, despite the incon- 
gruities which startle eveu those who are best disposed to 
acknowledge the novelist's wonderful powers of fresh 
observation. la her next novel, Cecilia (1782), traces are 
evident of labour and, indeed, of toilsome elaboration. 
Four years later, the ' litUe Bumey/ as Johnson affection- 
ately styled her, became assistant-keeper of the robes to 
Qaeen Charlotte, and the frigidities and parsimonies of the 
court are often said to have dried up the vein which had 
proved so rich iu Evelina ; but if this appointment, as seems 
probable, only postx>oned the appearance of later novels, 
such as CamiUa (1796) and The Wanderer (1814), there 
seems little reason for harbouring resentment against Dr. 
Bumey for inducing his daughter to accept it. One only re- 
grets that such posts are not made available for all novelists 
whose works increase in bnlk as they decrease in interest 
Professor Saintsbnry has a good formula for LLpj>raising 
Miss Bumey's novels: * Evelina, delectable; Ceeilia, ad- 
mirable ; Camilla^ estimable ; The Wanderer, impossible.* 

Miss Burney left court in July, 1791, with a pension of 
JClOO a year ; married in 1793 General D'Arblay, a French 
refugee; published iu 1832 her stilted and magniloquent 
Memoir$ of Dr. Bumey ; and died as late as 1840, the 
same year in which died another interesting link with the 
past» Mrs. Chrynn, Goldsmith's ' Jessamy Bride.' In 1842 
were published her interesting, tiiough too yoluminous, 
DiarieB and Letten. 

Henry Brooke (1703-1783), an alumnus of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, a prolific poet and tragic writer (author of 
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€hukam8 Vasa and of The Earl of Esgex (1749), in wbich 
the mooth-fiUing line, 'Who rule o'er freemen should 
themselyeB be free/ elicited Johnson's parody, ' Who drires 

fat oxen should himself be fat'), commenced in 1766 the 
publication of his reiimrkable novel The Fool of Quality ^ 
which extended to five volumes. The book (the title of 
which seems to have been suggested by a line in The 
Dundad) received the imprimatur of John Wesley as of 
unimpeachable morality, and all his authority is needed to 
procure it a constant supply of readers. It records the 
education by an ideal merchant prince of an ideal noble, 
Henry Moreland, who is a pattern of ' natural ' education 
and simple virtue — a pattern too closely followed for a 
long time to allow the heroes of English novels to be re- 
garded as other than unmititrated bores. But the story 
proper is overlaid by moral digressions of such intermin- 
able length that, despite the great mental qualities of the 
writer, the book is losing itself in the sands of oblivion. 
^Artistically it is a chaos, and such unity as it has is due 
chiefly to the binder.' A better artist than Brooke, if not 
a better writer, was Henry Mackenzie (1745-1831), who 
published anonymously, in 1771, his Man of Feeling, so 
well known by name. The Man of Feeling is a senliiuental 
novel, written under the influence of Sterne, but of a 
Sterne singularly long-winded and lachrymose, and it cer- 
tainly exhibits the sensibility morbus in a very aggra- 
vntod form. Mackenzie, it must be said to his credit, was 
far from being the mawkish imbecile that he depicts 
in Harley. He had something of 'the clever wicked 
look of Voltaire,' and it is this aspect of him that we 
catch from time to time in the acute and weU-wntten 
essays that he contributed to The Lounger and to The 
Mirror. 

Having regard to the high merit of some of Defoe's 

o 
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works in the previotis epocbt espeeially in such a woxk as 
tlie Memair$ of a OavaUer (whieli Pitt and readers generally 
regarded as anthentic as we now regard the Memoin of 

Colonel Hutchinson, or tlie Autobiography of Sir John Bram^ 
ston)f one would have expected a ( oi responding develop- 
ment in the historical novel during ilic last fifty years of the 
eit^iiieenth century. But, as a matter of fact, the conditions 
necessary for the production of the historical novel are so 
difficult to combine, are so subtle, that scarodj any literary 
product, unless it be the historical plaj, is more delicate or 
more difficult to resr. To analyse the pre-requisites were 
a hopeless task, but it does at least seem oertiun that the 
historical noYelist should be a student and antiquary, and, 
if possible, a book-collector ; he no less requires great 
common sense, topoo-rapliical flair, and an exceptional gift 
for dialogue. Tliebe gifts are, of course, but the mere 
groundwork for the higher imaginative qualific4ition8 which 
go to the building up of a masterpiece like Old MoHaUiy 
or Quentin Durward, Horace Walpole may have possessed 
them all, or nearly all, but his attempt at an historical 
noYol — The CcMe of OtTa/mJto — the most notable of the 
epoch, is to the modem Tiew a fairly complete failure. 
The material was, in fact, to a great extent wanting. 

History, rapidly striding though it was, was in those days 
the erpuvaleut of |)olitical history. It had not properly ab- 
sorbed the important subsidiary or contiguous subjects, such 
as anthropology, antiquities, topography, sociology, and the 
like. The contemporaries of Walpole regarded everything 
mediffival in the half scared manner of the explorer of the 
unknown, and with the same inclination to exaggerate the 
landmarks of a territory so little known to the general 
public. The forts occupying and commanding these regions 
will probably always be held exclusively by scholars ; but 
nowadays a fair amouut of fanuliarity with the general 
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aspect of tilings infiltrates easily enough into the mind of 
every cultivated man who reads at all widely. In Walpole's 
day it "was otlierwise, and the result was a partial and 
couventional view of the Middle Ages ; hence the mistake of 
huddling together a lot of stage armour and quaint old 
properties* and framing for them a scenario after the style 
of Salvator Bosa. Dialogue was deemed entirely secondary 
to a hollow and sepulchral Toice and melodramatic pseudo- 
supernatural plot, and indeed it i8> scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that when the romantic spirit first touched our 
prose literature, its sanity seemed to leave it, Walpole*s 
Gothicism was ot such a sj urious kind that we are left in 
a pleasing uncertainty as to whether liis Castle of Ofranto 
(1764) was really meant as a serious or as a satirical 
effort. But there is no doubt as to the serious intention 
of Clara Beeve (1729-1807) when she wrote her Old 
EnglUih Baron (1777), or that of Ann Badcliffe when she 
penned her astonishing series of romances. A great 
quantity of these inferior imaginative textiles were pro- 
duced during the next half-century from Zeluco and The 
Monk to FranJcensfein — most of them in one sense or 
another the literary ofFsprinc^ of Otranto. 

Mrs. Eadcliffe (1764-1823) was the author of The Ro~ 
mance of the Forest (1791), The Mysferiea of Udolpho 
(1794), and The Italian^ or Oonfessional of the Black PmiU 
md9 (1797), three romances, the nature of which is to some 
extent indicated by the titles ; in these three novels the 
most marvellous scaffoldings of crime and mystery and 
horror are reared by the skill and ingenuity of their creator. 
Few novelists better deserve that name. Mrs. Eadcliffe's 
ignorance of the world at the time when she wrote was 
complete and many-sided. Human character she knew, 
not from observation, but from dreams. The landscapes, 
for which she is so justly famous, are pictures of countries 
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she never saw. There jm nothing in her books that she 

aid not create.' 

To complete this exotic group, to which we owe what has 
been fitly termed the * Benaissance of Wonder,' we must 
mention William Beck£ord,o£ Fonthill (1759-1844), the in- 
heritor from his aldermanic parent of a million sterling, and 
the anther of the 'gorgeous' romance of VatMs, pub- 
lished in French in Lansanne in 1787, and in English 
shortly afterwards.* A man of genuine mental gifts, 
Beckford's wealth proved his undoing, and after a life 
spent in chasing chimeras, he died at Bath in 1844. 

Less wonderful, but of more enduring value and interest 
as a fashioner of the historical novel as we have it, is 
Joseph Btrutt (1749-1802), author of the well-known 
volumes on the * Manners' and 'Sports' of the English 
people^ and of the antiquarian romance of Queenkoo HaU^ 
edited by Walter Scott, some six years after its author's 
death. Strutt ignores tiie imaginative claims of historical 
fiction. His idea was to convey antiquarian knowledge 
through the medium of fiction, on the same principle that 
any other wholesome though nauseous dose is com- 
municated. 

But apart from its own merit, which is considerable, 
Queenhoo HaU is very interesting as the original matrix 

^ Rpp the aiimsin'jf account of licr by Professor Raleigh; a higher 
estimate is formed l>y Dr. Garnett in Diet. Nnt. Biog. 

^ Vathcl:, roiifr Arahe, i« said to lia\e Ijeeii written by Beckford 
wlion lie wiis only twenty-one, atul, further, to have been written 
in French at one sitting of three days and two nights. Forgotten 
in France daring the revolntUmary typhoon and for a hundred 
yeazs after, its singnUur destiny was folfiUed when, in 1893, it was 
< r^prim6 snr i*origlnal Fran^,* with a prefaee hy SUphane 
Mallarm6, who claims for it a place ' parmi les chefs-d'cenvre dee 
Petits Matties.' A sorreptittoiiB English Tersion was printed in 
1784. 
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ill which Scott cast the type of the W;iverley Novel. The 
antique dialogue, the setiin^^ of old customs and old 
lumiture, the introduction of old songs and scraps of folk- 
lore (and also, it must be admitted, of a good deal of 
Wardour Street)— all this is a direct legacy from Strutt's 
carious and Balzacian methods of research. Queenhoo 
opens with the description of a May game in the fifteenth 
century, foUowed by Chapter II., a scene at a country 
alehouse. Very tame this, in comparison with such open- 
ing scenes as those in Kenilworlh or Ni(jel y.ct we shall 
not bo wroiifj^ in descril)iui:!: Queenhoo as the lodge to 
Waverley Manor. Strutt introduces us for tiie tirst time 
to many of the choicest flowers of * mediae val' English, 
Eowley-English, as we might call it: hight for called, 
ween, benemped for named, trow, yshent, carle, princoz. 
In spite, however, of some absurdities, Strutt's literary 
legacy is one for which we cannot be too grateful. 

In the wake of the minor Johnsonian prose-writers was 
a vast and nebulous tail of lady novelists and essayists 
and writers for the young. The period saw the develop- 
ment of a novel literature for the nursery, wliich we might 
trace in a chapter devoted to children's books, from 
Goody Two Shoes and Tommy Trij) to the Death and 
Burial of Oack Mobin. A mere list of the lady poets from 
1750 to 1800 would fill a folio page, while the life-industry 
of a Ballard might be taxed to fathom the learning of the 
blue stockings who conversed of Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses with Mrs. Montagu. It is perhaps to be 
deplored, but it is inevitable that from all these galaxies 
and coteries we should be able to select but two names, 
and only one that of a ladv. 

Thomas Day (1748-1789) was a perfect type of the mad 
Englishman with whom foreign caricatures have familiar* 
iced us, and a philanthropist of the most bigoted sincerity. 
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In his searcb' for a practical guide he wavered between Cato 
the Censor and Boasaeati. But his amnsing eocentrieitj 

entirely failed to subdue the native worth of his character, 
and his quaintly didactic History of Sandjord and Mtrtoii 
(3 vols., \7S'd, 1787, and 1789) expresses at bottom a very 
noble ideal of manliness and independence. His kindness 
to animals and to the poor did not absorb, as in the case 
of some well-known philanthropists, the affection that was 
due to his own family. 

Hannah More (174i5«1833), one of the last surnvors in 
the nineteenth eenturj of the Johnsonian coterie, was the 
descendant of a Puritan family. She was gifted as a girl, 
a good linguist, vivacious, and amusing. Introduced to 
Johubon at lleynolds's, she pleased the groat doctor by her 
not too artless flattery and her sprightly verses, such as 
the Bas Bleu, which Johnson was permitted to see in 
manuscript. She developed into a good woman, with a 
vigorous understanding and a strong turn for bencYolence 
and the reclaiming of the young person. Her views of 
education were not quite of the modem type. She taught 
the Bible aud the Catechism, together with such coarse 
work as might fit her pupils to become good servants. 
She discouraged writing in tlK' poor, and ])rotosted agaiust 
too much book-learning. Her own literary production 
was extensive, and she perpetually kept up a didactic 
dribble-scribble of tracts and booklets, all of them ez- 
tremelj edifying and written in an ostentatiously plain 
FrankHtt-Oobbett kind of style. Her ViXUige F6lUic9t hy 
Win Chip (1792), had an enormous sale, only to be 
exceeded by that of Ccslebg in Search of a Wife. Her 
success ' shows the advantage from a worldly point of view 
of writing orthodox didactic works.' 
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CHAPTER IX ' 

THE DRAMA. 

Apart from Goldsmith and Sheridan, there are few if any 
dramatists of this period who are read by other than 
dramatic students. The best plays of I'it ldin!;', of Foote, 
of Colman and Macklin differ only in degree, and perhaps 
not quite so much as is supposed in this respect, from The 
BivaU and The Good-NaiUTed Man ; but the characters are 
not quite strong enongb or broad enough to arrest atten- 
tion. The writers worked on the lines of Vanbrugh and 
Farquhar, but with less wit, for a public considerably 
narrowed both in numbers and also in taste. The pious 
agencies of Queen Anne's reign, especially the formation of 
societies ti »r the reformation of manners, did much to restrict 
not only the licence of the stage, but the popularity of the 
theatre as a whole. These tendencies were natundly very 
much strengthened by the growth of evangelicalism as the 
century proceeded. But, long before the Wesley s had made 
themselyes felt» the declining vigour of stage influence was 
shown by the feeble opposition made to the licensing act 
of 1737 — the result of which was to restrict legitimate 
drama in the metropolis to the two licensed houses, Covent 
Garden and Driiry Lane, and, further, to submit every 
play produced to the ceusorshij) of the government. 
Literary tendencies (such as were expressed in the Strat- 
ford Jubilee of 1769), no less than dramatic necessity. 
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tamed the thonglits of theatrical manageTs f ordblj to- 
wards the nntrammelled drama of the seventeeDth cen- 
tury: the efforts of both the liceused houses wore thus 
concentrated less upon securing good new pieces tliLui upon 
attaininir the highest j>itch of histrionic excellence in the 
performance of repertoire. Take the two houses in the 
season 1769 70, in the very middle of our period, as an 
example of what was done in this direction. We find that 
at Dmry Lane were plajed (each for one or two nights 
only) : Hamlet, Borneo and Juliet, Lear, Temjped, Yan- 
brugh's Provoked Wife, Ae You IAke It, Wycherley's Plain 
Deaier, New Way to Pay Old Debts, Henry IV., Merchant 
of Venice, Congreve's Mourvivg Bride, Vanbni^h's Pro- 
voked Husband, Steele's Conscious Lovers, Much Ado, liowe's 
Fair Penitent, Centlivre's Wonder, CymbeJine, Othello, 
Alchemist, Every Man in his Humour, Vanbrugh's Con- 
federaey. Merry Wives, Dry den's Tjovb foi' Love, Macbeth, 
JBe^gaa^e Opera, Gibber's IhubU Qalkmt, Moore's Fownd' 
ling, Otwaj's Venice Preeerved BXid Orphan, 

The programme of the season at Oovent Garden was 
framed upon much the same lines : Henry V., Farqnhar's 
Recruiting Ofjicer, Gibber's She wou\I ayid she iroud not, 
Richard HI., Romeo and Juliet, Busy Body, Fletcher's 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, Hamlet, Provoked Hut>hand, 
Macbeth, Cymbeline, Relapse, Lee's Rival Queens, Merchant 
of Venice, Crowne's Sir Courtly Nice, Addison's Cato, and 
Southern's Oroonoko* 

In addition to all this repertoire each house produced 
perhaps half-a-dozen new pUys, and some dozen recent 
plays, by faTourite authors of the day. Like the plays, 
the audiences were recruited from old stagers. Habitual 
plavtroers for the most part, they were naturally exactins^ 
judges both of the acting and dramatic workmanaliip. 
Conservatism in both was an aii-powerful force. A high 
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standard of literary excellence was in the main sub- 
ordinated to oomplianoe with the traditional rules of -the 
English stage, and with the momentary caprices of the smali 
section of the town population who formed the ]>ltij going 
public. With a few brilliant exceptions, therefore, it can 
scarcely be denied that the general tendency of the i)eriod 
Avas not of a character to arrest the decay of dramatic 
literature, but rather upon the whole to widen the much 
spoken of breach between literature and the stage. Success 
in dramatic authorship was most readily obtained either 
by men of fashion, intimately acquainted with the theatre, 
the players, and the town — such were Fielding, Cumber- 
land, Oolman, Sheridan— or by men who had served a life- 
apprenticeship to stagecraft, such as Garrick, Fcote, 
Muri^hy, Macklin, Reynolds, and Kenrick. Gifted out- 
siders, like Goldsmith, Towuley, aud Tobin, whose as- 
pirations were more distinctly literary, found it very much 
morr lifficult to get anything accepted. 

The tragic dramatists of the second half of the eight- 
eenth century can be dismissed in a very few sentences. 
Under the auspices of Garrick the best tragedies of a past 
age were played with greater dignity and power than ever 
before, while the stage texts were to a large extent purified 
and restored. Of original tragedy there was little worthy 
of even a Bmall place in the annals of eightccnth-centnry 
^.^ J literature — barreu in this respect as those 

(ITW-nsJT'" o£ the nineteenth. Johnson's own tragedy 

Irene (1749) was a perfect specimen of 
conventional classic structure, but utterly frigid and 
deficient in dramatic interest. Vastly superior in these 
respects, and probably the best ttagedy of the period, 
was a domestic drama, intended as ' a caustic for the folly 
of gaming,' and appropriately (though in bold defiance of 
dramatic convention) written in prose. This was The 
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Chmegter of Edward Moore, a linendraper tamed play- 
wright, better l^nown as the editor of Tike 

^tmillll}!^ The tragedy was produced at Brury 

Lauo oa February 7th, 1753, when Garrick 
(who is supposed to have supplied some of the dialogue) 
contrived to give a lasting vitality to the suinewliat 
lugubrious part of Beverley. The last act of the play, in 
which Beverley, in ignorance of a legacy that has just 
devolved upon him, and of the strenuous efforts on the 
part of his faithful wife to save him from the effects of 
his folly, takes poison and dies, is written with undoubted 
feeling and power, and in the hands of a good actor can 
iiardly tail of intense effect upon its audience. Passing 
by Mason's tragedies as ne«:ligible, we are conf ronli <l ^ y 
just one other traj^edy of our period which cannot be 
neglected, though it is great only in reputation — to wit 
Honie*8 Douglas, John Home, a native of 
07^.?^}^ Leith and a minister in East Lothian, scan- 
dalised his kirk greatly when he sncoessfnlly 
produced his tragedy at the Oanongate theatre on De- 
cember 14th, 1756. The play, the story of which was 
founded upon the ballad of Childe Maurice, w^as as in- 
nocuous as a play could be ; but the touch of the theatre 
was held to defile, and Home, after an an^^ry paper war, 
had to anticipate excommunication by withdrawal. In the 
meantime Douglas had been produced with success at 
Govent Garden,^ and had covered Home with glory. The 
dramatist's friend, Hume, announced that Douglas showed 
* the trie theatric genius of Shakespeare and Otway, refined 
from the unhappy barbarism of the one and licentiousness 
of the other.* Johnson went to the other extreme when he 
said there were not ten good lines iu the play. Tiicic i;^ a 
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fine quantity of good florid rlietoric expressed in Bmooth 
blank verse, the best example being the passage begin- 
ning ' My name is Norval, on the Grampian Hills.' Even 
this passage (so long assigned the place of honour in .the 
repetition class) is likely ere long to be forgotten ; so utterly 
deficient, indeed, is Douglas in every important quality 
that a good play should have, so utterly wooden are the 
dramat 18 j^erson/v, that one is left to marvel that such a play 
should have ever won the suffrages ot a London audience. 

The comedy of the period is a much more fruitful theme, 
though few Clitics of to-daj would probably go as far as 
Hazlitt in their admiration of it. Fielding^ is an excellent 
link between the light comedy of Yanbrugh and that of 
(Goldsmith and Sheridan. In Fielding's dramatic * utility* 
school graduated a number of playwrights who were also 
players, whose works, po[)ular enough in their day, belong 
rather to the sphere of dramatic than literary history. 
The first place among these witty but ephemeral compilers 
belongs of right to Samuel Foote, * a fine fellow in his way.' 

Excessive facetiousness is often a stumbling-block to ' 
vaulting ambition. George Savile, the witty Marquis of 
Hali&x, found his quips at the council board remembered 
against him. Swift, with his eye upon the top rung of 
preferment, tripped for good and all over The Tale of a Tub. 
It is still more often an extinp^nisher tu j)ernianent iame. 
Jokers outlive liking, and their grinning visages come to 
look like death's-heads through their horse-collars. Bussy 
Eabutin returned to the court after a long interval only to 
be laughed at for his senility by the wits of a younger 
geoeration, like the popular wit of the reign of Cluurles I., 
who (as Sir William Temple relates) appeared a mere 
pantaloon to the court of Charles II. So with Foote, the 

^ See Chapter Yll., p. lU, 
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most entertaining companion Garrick ever knew ; a man 
feared alike by those who dreaded Mb ridicule and those 
who were apprehensiye of the effects of uncontrollable 
conyulsions of laughter at seeing their friends taken off; 
his powers were visibly declining in the last year of his 
life ; in a very few years Ins caricatures lost their point, 
and generations arose, who made light of liis amazing 
wit, and perverted his best jokes, or attributed them to 

Jerrold or Hook. Bora at Truro in 1720, 
ni^^imx^^ Foote was the son of a Cornish magistrate, 
(1790-1777). ^ it i, clear tl»tt thera was a atrang ad. 

mixture of Celtic blood in his veins. It is related how at 
Worcester College, Oxford, when he was summoned to be 

admonished by the provost — ^the most pompous of his kind 
—he took a folio dictionary nndor his arm, under the pre- 
text of looking out the hard words. In 1744 he appeared 
on the stage in the curiously selected part of OtheUo, He 
then went off to Ireland, and gained a considerable reputa- 
tion as a comedian at Dublin. Upon his once praising 
Irish hospitality, he was reproached with not having tested 
that of the south of Ireland. * Well,' said Foote, ' I have 
as good as seen Cork ; I've seen so many drawings of it.* 
At Dublin be first introduced caricatures of poets and 
other celebrities into the part of Bayes in The Rehearsal. 
This mimetic display revealed to him his true means of 
gaining a firm hold upon the plavLCoing public. At the 
Haymarket, iu an entertainment called Diversions of the 
Morning, he mimicked the London actors with such merci- 
less spite that they invoked the licensing act against him. 
But Foote circumvented them by his adroitness. He cir- 
culated widely an advertisement — 'On Saturday noon, 
exactly at 12 o'clock at the new theatre in the Haymarket 
Mr. Foote begs the favour of his friends to come and 
drink a dish of chocolate with hiui ... he will endeavour to 
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malre the morning as diverting as j^ossible. Tickets to be 
had at St. George's Coffee House, Temple Bar. N.B. — Sir 
Bilbury Diddlo will be there, and Lady Betty Frisk has 
absolutely promised.' Transparent as such am artifice was, 
the London magistrates never issued another warrant 
against him for illegitimate performances. Foote and his 
impersonations became an institution of the day about 
v»hi li people were ashamed of appearing over- sensitive. 
For a tiiuc iiis caricatures enjoyed an almost complete 
immunity, and most of his i)lay8, some of which are very 
cleverly constructed, and all of which are full of amusing 
patter, were written as vehicles for personal satire. In 
two absurd farces. The Englishnum in Fwrie (1753) and 
The SnglUhman returned from Paris (1756), he satirized 
the foibles of the French character in such a way as to 
appeal most strongly to English prejudice at a moment 
when relations between the two couutries were anything 
but friendly. In Th/; Author (1757) he glanced at the 
absurdity of sham-patrons, while mimicking a former 
friend of his own, a Welshman named Ap Rice, who 
managed eventually to get the Lord Chamberlain to 
interfere. In his best comedy. The Minor (1760), he not 
only satirized Whitefield and the Methodists, but also 
caricatured his old associate Tate Wilkinson. In the part 
of Peter Paragraph, in The Orators, he took off George 
Favilkiier, the well-known Dublin printer, with a fidelity 
which was once more flattered by legal i^'oceedings. His 
Nabob (1772) brought two infuriated East India pro- 
prietors, armed with bludgeons, round to his lodgings; but 
Foote managed to disarm them by a fusillade of jokes. 
Much greater breadth of satire is shown in his sardonic 
two-act farce The Mayor of QarraU (1763), upon which 
Hazlitt confers the yery high praise of calling it ' a comedy 
in little.' In his once notorious comic sketch the Tri^ to 
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Calais, Foote designed, in the character of Larly Crocodile, 
to show up the celebrated Duchess of Kingston ; but this 
had to be relinquish^, as had previously his intention of 
caricaturing Dr. Johnson. That muscular Christian had 
sent word to Foote that if anything of the kind were 
attempted he would go from the boxes on to the stage, and 
correct the actor before the audience. ' Did he not think 
of exhibiting you, sir?* said Boswell to the sage, speaking 
of Foote a year or so later. * Sir,' replied Johnson grimly, 
* fear restrained him; be Icnew I would have Iroken his 
bones.* Johnson was rather fond of moralizing about his 
merry namesake ; but he could aSord to be generous, and 
he was. ' He is the most incompressible fellow I ever knew. 
When you haye driven him into a comer, and think you 
are sine of him, he runs through between your legs, or 
jumps over your head, and makes his escape.' ' The first 
time I met him, having no good opinion of the fellow, I was 
resolved not to be pleased, and it is very difficult to please 
a man against his will. I went on eating my dinner pretty 
sullenly, aifeeting not to mind him. But the dog was so 
very comical that I was obl^ed to lay down my knife and 
fork, throw myself back upon my chair, and fairly laug^ 
it out. No, sir, he was irresistible!* But it is generally 
admitted that there was too much of the viper about 
Foote. He had much more in common with Theodore 
Heok than with the sunny, genial Tom Hood. He died 
worn out, at fifty-live, lu October, 1777. 

His admirer aud follower, and sh iild-have-been bio- 
grapher, Arthur Mur(>hy, sou of a Dublin 

^(nS-lSSs?^^^ merchant, had a very similar fund of gaiety. 

In his comedy. The Way to Ke&^ Him 
(1760), he depicts with considerable cleverness, anaVith a 
good part, Lovemore, for Garrick, those women who after 
marriage are at no pains to retain their husbands. But 
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an exoeUeat fsaee is better than an indifferent good comedy; 
and bettor remembered than anj single prodaction of the 
prolific Murphy is the droll Migh Life Beihw Siain of 

James Townlej, head master of Merchant Taylors* School 

and a friend of David Gar rick. It hit off 
'^*^714017?S^ insolen<*o and presumption of flunkej- 

dom with a cleverness which was ascribed 
to Foote or Gorrick (for it neyer would have done for a 
respectable clergyman to produce such a &rce under his 
own name), and coming just before Jonas Hallway's 
famous tract against ' yails-giTing/ when the abases of 
livery were at their height, it floated securely into popular 
favour. Upon its appearance in 1759 the footmen on 
several occasions showed their resentment by creating an 
uproar. Towaley was less jsnccpssfiil with his nt xt farce, 
False Concord, which nevertheless contains the germ of a 
very successful comedy. This was no other than The 
Claiudettme Marriage of 1767, the joint work of two of the 
most conspicuous playwrights of the day, 

^ri717-^779^^ <3»«rrick and George Oolman. Oar- 

rick had managed to transfer a measure of 

his vivacity to paper when he wrote The Lying Valet, a 
farce produced but a few months before High Life, and 
descri)>ed in performance as one general roar from be- 
ginning to end. It is not very easy to apportion Garrick's 
part in the joint production ; the idea of The Clandestine 
Marriage originated with Colman, as he was looking at 
the first plate of Hogarth's Marriage a la Mode; but 
Ghurrick seems to hare first definitely outlined the plot, 
and to hare grafted upon Lord Layender, in False Concord, 
that amiable old ruin of a fop. Lord Ogleby, a lineal 
descendant of Sir Foplint,' Flutter, Sir Novelty Fashion, 
and Lord Foppington. liazlitt's notion is tliat Garrick 
supplied most of the sauce j^iguante ; the hon's share of the 
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collaboration in this excelleut stage-play is nevertheless 
still conceded to Colnian.* 

Bom at Floron("o, wliere liis father was envoy, George 

Colmau, called the elder, to distinguish 
from that quite as eminent comic 

writer his son, followed the primrose path 
of the profeBsional wit at Westminster School and Christ 
Church, Oxford. He soon began scribbling for the maga- 
zines, with Bonnell Thornton and with Llojd. He joined 
with the latter in parodying Gray and Mason's * Odes * in 
the cleverly framed Odes to Obscurity and Oblivion. In 
1760 appeared Col man's isuccessful farce Folly Honey combe^ 
and early in 1761 his Jealous Wife, which remained a 
popular comedy for the remainder of the centnry, but has 
little Titality for the reader of to-day. In 1763 appeared 
his clever patter-comedy. The Deuce ie m him ; and on 
February 20th, 1766, was produced at Drury Lane his one 
play of lasting note (of which he shares the credit with 
Oarrick), The OlandegHne Marriage, still occasionally seen 
on the London hoards. 

Foote and Colmau were to the Restoration dramatists 
what Shirley and Hcvwood were to the school of Marlowe* 
They carried on the tradition of the comedy of manners, 
weakened liy circumstance and continuity, but still the 
same. Against the licence of the Bestoration drama thm 
arose in the second generaticm a yery strong feeling of 
protest. Such plays as Yanbrugh's BelapBe and Con- 
federacy, witty though they were, disgusted a large section 
of play^^oers, influenced, on the one hand, by the energetic 
remonstrance of the high churchmen, on the other, by the 

^ Dae of the most suoceBsful stage-plays of the century, contain- 
ing one of Edjuund Kean's very greatest parts, wsa The Iron Cheet 
(1796), hy George Oolman the yoa^ger ; bat its literaty merit is 
nUf and it reads almost like a bnrlesque. 
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efforts of Addiflon to reduce tbe coarseness of middle-class 

manners. From this reaction sprang a new style of 
comedy, at once sentimental and edifying, sententious, and 
to the modern reader extremely sopunlic. Steele's Con- 
scious Lovers may be regarded as the type of this style of 
production. Parson Adams remarks slily that such a 
play was as good as a sermon ; but the comparison id 
un&ir to a good sermon. Eyerjthing was sentiment in 
these plays. ' If a man was to be hanged or married^ out 
came a sentiment If the butler wad drunk or the cham- 
bermaid impudent, listen to a sentiment.' The catastrophe 
arrived at, * forward came every individual actor and 
actress, and suspended the fall of the curtain with a senti- 
ment.* Yet, mawkish and insipid as the display upon the 
stage of so much moral sensibility now appears, it had 
plenty of admirers during the eighteenth century, and well 
on into the nineteenth, as the comedies of Lord Lytton 
and Bobertson bear sufficient witness. Chief among the 
practitioners of this artificial style in our period were 
Hugh Kelly and Bichard Cumberland. 

Hugh Kelly, the son of a Dublin tavern-keeper, won 

the suffrages of all the sentimentalists by 
(17^1777)'^ his comedy produced at Co vent Garden in 

Janiiary, 1768, and mosl fitly entitled False 
Delicacy. There is a distinct aroma of literary elegance 
about the dialogue* but hardly a glimmering of common 
sense. Three separate lovers are severallj beguiled by the 
false point of honour which is so often the mainspring of 
action upon the stage into paying their addresses to the 
wrong ladies, and no amount of literary cleverness can 
make interesting complications which are so utterly point- 
less in their origin. The success, if not the merit, of False 
Delicacy inspired a much more accomplished man than 
Kelly in the person of Bichard Cumberlandp ' The Terence 
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of England^ the mender of Hearts/ as Goldsmith called him. 

Kicliard Cumberl d ^^^^ Cambridge, a giraDdsoii of 
fi^TQo^fii 1 / ^ its most famous scholar, and a nephew 
(1732-1811). ^ ^^^^ Cnmberland 

had the advantage of a Westminster and Trinity College 
education ; and he studied corned \ , as Goldsmith j)rol)al)lv' 
meant to iiii]»ly, l>efore lie began to write it. Four ut least 
of liis comedies were liighly successful: The Brothers (17 
The West Indian (1771), The Fashionahh Lor era, and The 
Wheel of Fortune (1779). la The West Indian, in the 
character of Major Flahertj, a gallant Irishman in the 
serTioe of Austria, he drew attention to the impoUcj of 
driving such men from the British sendee, a comment 
pertinent enough in the days of General Browne. It had 
a great success; * the sDarlers snapped at it, but they never 
set their teeth in the right phice,' and it rau twenty-eight 
nit.'hts 'without the buttress of an after-piece.' At the 
present day Cumberland's plays, without .exception, are 
far less readable than his Memoirs, which are full of 
amusing stories of his contemporaries. But in their daj 
they came as a powerful reinforcement to the sentimental 
school Of this school Cumberland, with eharacteristie 
complacency, came to r^;ard himself as the creator. He 
was by no means deficient in satirical x>ower himself, but, 
lil^e other humorous caricaturists, notably his fellows 
Garrick and Foote, he was extremely sensitive in regard to 
a jest directed against himself. Sheridan hit off this 
weakness in his immortal character of Sir Fretful Flagiary 
in The Critic* 

Such plajrs as FaUe D^icacy were a direct challenge to 
. , a conception of broadly humorous comedy 

Oliver Goldsmith. So strongly did public 
opinion incline to KeUy that poor Goldsmith had the 
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greatest difficulty in getting a heajing for his Good^Naiwred 
Man, the best comedy that had appeared since 2%e Pro- 
ifoh'd Hushandt as Johnson justly described it. The run of 

the professional critics deplored the low taste shown in the 
bailiffs* scene, and were almost solid in favour of the other 
play of the )ear. It is difficult now to believe that surli a 
])lay as False Delicacy could ever have been pitted against 
The Oood^Nainred Man, the bailiffs' scene in which is so 
exceptionally rich in stage possibilities. It must be said, 
in extenuation of the first-night audience at OoTent 
Ckirden on January 29th, 1768, that the bailiffs were Teiy 
poorly acted. The parts of Croaker and Lofty are 
both first-rate, and the former, as a character-sketch, 
second to none in modern comedy. Honeywood, it is 
trno, tliougU an excellent stage-figure, can scarcely be 
ciiiimed as a character; but, this one eomession made to 
stage convention, the play may be freely commended for 
its truth to nature, its wealth abounding of coitiic pose 
and dialogue* Goldsmith's gay, plausible, thoroughly 
Irish humour is nowhere seen to better adTantage. The 
su2)eriority of Goldsmith's next plav consists not only in 
the greater yariety of t3ie plot and the more effectiTe 
scenario, but in the higher level of workmanship liiiough- 
out. 

On MuuJay, March 15th, 1773, appeared this second 
piece of Goldsmith's. It had been a long time in Colman's 
hands, and the manager thought extremely poorly of it ; so 
much so, that he keenly regretted having promised in a 
weak moment to produce it . The Mietakee of a Night, as it 
had been named, was held, apparently, to be quite too 
destitute of sentiment for the Coyent Garden boards. The 
yery title was thought to be undignified for a comedy. 
Reynolds suggested The Belle's Straiagem, anticipating 
Mrs. Cowley. 6k>ld8mith at the last moment had a happy 
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inspiration, and named his play She Sfoojys to Cmquet^ 
* She does, indeed/ was the fastidious Walpole*s comment. 
Johnson took a prominent seat in a box to lead the 
applause, but the claque had a sinecure, for the house was 

uproarious with merriment. There are few premieres one 
would rather liave atteuded. The stratagem is good, the 
dialogue quick and <,^ay, the humour broad and geuial, the 
lanL^niage racy and idiomatic to the last degree. Touy 
Lumpkin has become a stage type, and remains the firpt of 
his class. The scene between Hardcastle and the servants 
is another rich stroke of humorous literature, which, de- 
spite imitations without number, will always hold its own. 
The hnjh-comedy passages between Marlow andllisB Hard- 
castle are somewhat inferior ; but it is much better to regard 
aS7u^ Stoops less as competing for a i)lace beside the comedies 
of Molicre, or The School for Scandal, or Congreve's Way 
of the World, than as ranking, near The Critic, as one 
of the half-dozen best farces in existence. It shows its 
versatile and accomplished writer at his best, for it has 
many of the qualities of The Viewr of Wakefield, and is not 
disfigured by a weak plot. In the mistake of the manor- 
house for the village inn, the author is said to have retraced 
an incident of his own youth, in which an inrolantary im- 
pertinence was humoured by a good-natured Irish squire. 
Goldsmith dedicated his play to one of its staunchest 
admirers, Dr. Johnson. * It may do nie some honour to 
inform the public that I have lived many years in intimacy 
with you.* His prefaces and dedications are always perfect 
models of their kind. The play had such a good effect 
that in it human nature may be said to have won a 
momentary victory over afEectation on the stage. 
Of the dramatists who came in the wake of Goldsmith 

^ Cf. Dryden's ' But kneels to conquer, and but stoops to lise.* 
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a brief notice must be acooided ta tbree^ John O^Keeffe, 
Charles IffacMin, and Frederic Eeynolds. O'Keeffe (1747- 

1833), a Dative of Dublin, inspired by Farquhar and Gold- 
smith, became an actor, and was, with Frederic Reynolds, 
the most systematic and industrious of the stagewrights 
of the day. He had the necessary gifts of receptivity and 
facility amply developed, and among the dramas and 
comic operas that he scattered broadcast, it is not sur- 
prising that one of his comedies, Wild 0ai9 (April, 1791), 
should haye fixed its tentacles firmly upon the stagfe. Not 
many farces are more proTOcative of light, careless laughter 
than his Agreeable Surprise ; nor have either of these works 
been yet finally ejected from the prompter's cupboard. 
Ten years before Wild Oats had appeared at Covent 
G-arden (May, 1?81) one of the best comedies of the time, 
The Man of the World of Charles Macklin {d. 1797), a 
native of the north of Ireland, born in 1696, a veritable 
link with the Bettertonian tradition. Written about 1771, 
the play is truly ironderful as the work of a man of 
serenty-fiTe. It is also an admirable stage-play of the 
one-man genus, the part of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, as 
played by Macklin liiiiia<jlf, being one of tbe greal imper- 
sonations of English stage tradition. Nor is the written 
part a merely coarse or gross caricature. It is a legitimate 
satire, packed close with sardonic humour, upon the dip- 
lomatic pursuit of siller by an o'er-canny North Briton. 
Tliere is, it is true, a certain savagery about it acquired 
in the school of Hogarth and Smollett, which appeared 
belated in 1781. But for this, the comedy woidd have 
retained a stronger hold over both playgoers and readers. 
Frederic Reynolds (1764-1841), son of a well-known Whig 
attorney, was niiriyalled in his day as a prolific play- 
wright. His innumerable dramas were machine-made, 
but without the mechauicai skill of a Scribe or Sardou, or 
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even of our own Albery or Tom Tajlor. Hi$ first 

comedy, The Dramatist, given at Covent Garden in Octo- 
ber, 1789, was perhaps the best. The Cjiravan survives 
ou accouut of the jest of Sheridan. This |>lay was con- 
structed on what Mr. Crumndes calls Mhe London }>hin/ 
revolving about a dog who plunged into real water on the 
stage to re.scue a juvenile heroine. When the applause 
subsided Sheridan rushed into the green-room and asked 
for his saviour — not the author, but the dog* Decidedlj 
more p opular and amusing than anjrthing Reynolds ever 
wrote, though not perhaps rising to a very high literaiy 
level, was the once favourite farcical operetta Caleb Quotem, 
written by Henry Lee (1765-1836) in 1789, and given at 
the Haymarket in 1800. 

The two plays of Goldsmith, admirable as they are for 
their genial humour, are hardly sufficient to confer positive 
dramatic lustre upon the Age of Johnson; but this is 

amply performed bj the work of Richard 
^(iiafisialr" Brinsley Sheridan, 'the Hesperus among 

the lesser lights' of Johnsonian drama. 
It would be a manifest al)srirdity to endeavour to estimate 
Sheridan in a comparison with the great dramatists of the 
Elizabethan period; yet it can be said, with something 
approaching certainty, that after the creator of Falstaff, 
not one of our dramatists has conferred such benefits upon 
his countrymen at large. Sheridan was no innovator. 
Eschewing the sentimental variety, he took the Vanbrugh- 
descended comedy of his day pretty much as he found it; 
but he had innately, like Moli^re, the true spirit of high 
comedy, the best comedy, in him, and when he descended 
to farce or burlesque, as in The Critic, he made his 
audienee laugh as one lauj^hs at the Medecin inalgrt' ltd. 

An Irishman (like Goldsmith, 0'Ki»effe, Murphy, Bicker- 
staff e, Kelly, and Macklin), Sheridan was b<>m at Dublin in 
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October, 1751, beiiig the third sou of Thomas Sheridan, 
the butt of JohnBon, the preteniataraUj dull ' Sherry/ who 
burned a candle at Dover to show a light at Calais. 
Frances Sheridan, the dramatist's mother^ made herself a 
name bj her Memoirs of Mw Sydney BtddvJph^ eairaeted 
from her own Journal (1761). Fox praised the book 
highly ; V)iit Job 11 SOD, who loved a straightforward 
scheme of punisliments and rewards, remarked to the 
writer, *I know not, madam, that you have a riglit upon 
moral principles to make your readers suffer so much.' 
Bichard Brinsley was at school at Harrow (under the 
great Dr. Farr), and just kept himself free from castiga- 
tion. Becslled to S4th, he entered upon that romantie 
championship of Eliza Linley (a beautiful girl with un- 
acceptable admirers) which, after seTeral escapades* was con- 
cluded by his marriage with that young lady in April, 1773. 

The anxieties of their early married life were re- 
lieved to some extent by the eventual sncc^ss of The 
JRivala, produced at Covent Garden on January 17th, 1776. 
The plot of his famous comedy is of the piystification 
order, thoui^h the misunderstanding here is slender 
enough. The rivals, of course, are one and the same 
person. The gallant joung lorer has introduced him- 
self to the romantic heroine in the character of Ensign 
Beverley, a poor young subaltern, in preference to his 
own more eligible personality as the heir of Sir Anthony 
Absolute, a baronet with a year, and has gained 

the lieart of the sentimental Lydia, who prefers love in a 
cottage to the finest settlements, and looks forward to an 
elopement and the loss of a great part of her fortune with 
delight; but the young man's plans are confounded hj 
the sudden arrival upon the scene of his father, bent upon 
marrying him forthwith in his own person to the aforesaid 
Lydia. Thus ho is at the same time in her eyes the 
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romantic aud adored Beverley and the detested Captain 
Absolute, the wealthy suitor to whom she has been bartered 
by her guardians. Such is the airy complication upon 
which this famous oomedy is hung. Yet so completely do 
the broad but amnnng character^sketches, Sir Anthony 
with his fits of temper, Mrs. Malaprop with her ingenious 
derangement of epitaphs^ Bob Acres with his swaggering 
poltroonery — so completely do these occupy and divert us, 
that a realization of the story is by no means essential to 
the complete enjoyment of the piece ; the brisk movement 
aiid the unfailing sparkle of the dialogue arc in themselves 
sufficient to sustain it in popular favour by the side of 
She Stoops to Conquer and beneath The School for Sca/nddl, 
alone among the comedies of the eighteenth century* 

Having thus entered upon his career as a dramatist, 
Sheridan wrote also in the year of his first success the 
&rce called 8t. Patrick* 3 Da/y ; or, the Schmdng lAe/idenami, 
written, it is said, at the request of Clinch, out of gratitude 
to that actor for taking the part of Sir Lucius O'Trigger 
in default of Lee, who had nearly wrecked tlie piece by 
Ills miserable performance. This is a slight and wholly 
uninspired little production, showing but few touches of 
Sheridan's magic wit. More successful for the time even 
than The Eivals was Sheridan's sparkling libretto of an 
opera called The Duenna (November, 1775), which was 
held to have eclipsed The Beggan^e Opera, and certainly 
does so in merit, if not in fame.^ 

Qttrrick, rendered uneasy by these successes at the rival 
liouse of Covent Garden, revenged himself effectually in 
1775 by ]mrting with his half share of the patent of Drury 
Lane to a syndicate, at the head of which was Sheridan. 
The latter commenced his reign at the historic house by 

' The songs in The Duenna m Sheridan's best, notably Oh, 
the days vihin I was ymtng* 
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remodelling YaabrugVs fomons Relate under the new 
title of A Trip to Searborough, first given at Dmrj Lane 
on February 24^h, 1777. The critics came to the con- 
clusion that the ' modem Cougreve' had somehow rather 
* bungled * the * reformation ' of the licentious original.^ 

With a public with the songs of The Bnenna still 
ringing in its ears, and expecting great things from the 
author of The Rivals, such a poor rechauffe must have 
fallen flat indeed. A great effort was required to repair 
the I068 of Garrick's withdrawal from Druiy Lane. 
Sheridan rose to the occasion. He lahonred hard while 
more than a year elapsed, bat when in May, 1777, The 
School for Scandal was produced, the success was con- 
vincing. The momentary effect was enhanced l)y the 
circulation of the legend, which the autlior himself en- 
couraged, that the most sparkling scenes were dashed off 
by the most indolent of men with a reckless haste and a 
sublime ease. Men have produced astonishing literary 
effects by work done at a white heatt but the rapid pro- 
duction of exquisite work of art in filigree, after the 
pattern of Pope's JEpidteB or The School for Sccmdal is 
simply contra naiuram. The workmanship of the comedy 
was not only highly elaborate, but extremely laborious ; 
and we laiow from Moore how the work was issued fortli 
to the actors (after distractingly long intervals) in shreds 
and patches upon detached slips of paper, upon the last of 
which was scrawled in the author's autograph, 'Finished 
at last; thank God I' 

Few writers of English have had a more fluent literary 
faculty than Oliver Goldsmith, yet we know that he con- 
sidered six lines of one of his poems a hard day's work ; 
and beautifully polished as the rhetoric of his verse is, it can 

' For another view, see Geuest, v. 552, 
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seldom bear comparison with tlie exquisite finish of Sheridan's 
prose dialogae. The studied malignity of Sir Benjamin 
Backbite is not to be ' done in the smack of a whip ' : " 

' Sir Peter : Ali, iim«]ani, true wit \h more nearly allied to good 
nature than your ladyship is aware of. 

Ladi/ Tcifzle: True, Sir Peter ; I believe they aj^e so near akin 
that they can never be united. 

Sir Ben: Or rather suppose them man and wile, becanse one 
seldom sees them together.* 

Sheridan had no new ideas ; he was not a Moroier or a 
Sedaine, still less a Diderot; his glance reverted always 
to the artificial comedy of Wycherley and Vanbrugh as 
tbe model. But in The School he thorongbly modernized 
the setting, and be showed a most wonderful instmct for a 
slaking situation. That erolyed in tbe famous screen scene 
has seldom been surpassed on the stage, or indeed in fiction. 

In another famous scene, again, that in which Charles 
sells the family portraits, Sheridan is far from orii>inal. 
He has recourse to a very familiar type of hero — the reck- * 
less, warm-hearted, impressionable, well-meaning profligate 
and spendthrift, busily employed in sowing his wild oats, 
yet easily touched and fnll of kind impulses. Tbe moralist 
— nay, tbe mam of common sense — is fully aware that in real 
life dissipation cannot possibly keep the heart soft or promote 
a single fine sentiment, still less a noble generosity ; but 
an audience is all on Charles's side from the first, aud 
when lie proposes to a boon companion to knork down his 
ancestors with their own pedigree, it votea him the most 
delightful of good fellows. <) 

And that brings us to Sheridan's capacity, scarcely 
less, if it be not indeed greater, than bis knack of stage- 
craft and instinct for situation, namely, bis capacity to 
provoke mirth — ^mirth without malice or arrt^ pemSe, 
which expresses itself in peals of laughter. His endow- 
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inent with this rich and rare eoiiiY>elling power, which leads 
us to associate him with men of far greater i^eiiiiis than 
himself (Shakespeare, Burns, Dickems), is strikingly mani- 
fested in his next production, The (Jiniic,^ given at Drury 
Lane on October 29th, 1779. It had been said of Sheridan 
that he would be afraid to write any more — ^afraid of the 
author of The School for Scandal, If the story be true, 
the manner in which Sheridan eluded comparison with 
himself was a stroke of genius. No farce so ludicrous as 
' The Critic has pro! ably over held the stage, while in 
genuine vis comica tliere is nothing certainly in The t^chool 
for Scandal to surpass Sir Fretful Plagiary. When, after 
the production of one more piece (the patriotic melodrama 
Pizarro, adapted from Kotzebue many years later, in 1799), 
the dramatic career of the anthor of The Criiie ended, it 
might be said with more truth than of the death of Garrick 
that the ev^t eclipsed the gaiety of nations' 

One of the most prolific playwnj^lits among Sheridan's eon- 
temporaries w.as TlioTiias Holcroft.^ A Lon- 
Thoinas Holcroft tloruM- l»y Inrth, Holcroft's y»mtli was si»eTit 
(1745-1809). Hterally on the highway, in the gutter, and 

(as a promotion) in the stable. He started 
theatrical life as a prompter at Dublin, and it was not until 1778 



* In pointing out the antiquity of satirizinj? upon the staple 
tliin*]j>* connecte«l with the tlioatro. t!ie infirniities of players and 
author*!, it is necf^sary U> go back no furtluM' iluiii If'dtifrf. The 
chain of connection may easily l)e (hawn from 'I'hc Udntdsnl^ 
through Carey's ChiouonhotonthohKjuH (1731) and Fielding's Toiu 
Thimibt to J'Ac Critic and its latest succesaor, A Pantomime He- 
hearmL 

^ 'Poor Driufiley!* wrote Byron. * He haswritien the comedy, 
the heH comic opera, the hett farce, and the 6e«< address {Monoiogue 
on Garrick), and, to crown all, delivered the best oration (the 
famous Begum speech) ever conceived or beard in this oonntry.' 

* See also Chapter II., p. 60. 
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thikt he reached the boards of Bniry Lane and a salaiy of a pound 
a week. Three years later hift first comedy» DuplieUy, was pre- ^ 
sented at Covent Garden, and obtained a qualified snccess. In 
1784 he went over to Paris to hatch an English version of the suc- 
cess of the time, the Mariage de Figaro of Bcanmarchais. Beinji; 
unable to procure a copy of the play, and afraid of taking notes 
duriivL'- the perfornianee, llolcroft iiii^htly atten(le<l the theatre 
until tln' whole pieee had been cominitted to uieniory. He then 
returned to England, and swiftly produced The Follies of the Day 
(December 14th, 1784), which met witli an ovation from the 
English public. Tiiere followed Seduction and I'/te School for 
AiTogancet two unimportant comedi^, and then at Covent Garden, 
on February 18th, 1782, Tke Rood to Bvin, his most popular play, 
and one that still holds the hoards. The dog-eared rile of Gold- 
finch lent itself surprisingly to the eravings of histrionic amhition, 
and many are the triumphs that have been won over it* But the 
play is intolerably artificial, a collection of sententious rhymed 
tags and stage conventionalities, with a minimum of literary merit. 
And, though it has been galvanized into life from time to time by 
the exertions of a ca])able actor, it is clearly doomed to follow the 
remainder of its ])rolitic writer's dramas into oblivion. 

The tale of the dramatists may be fitly concluded with the name 
of John robin, who wrote at the very end of our 
John Tobin j^eriod, and whose work forms a gooii link between 
{lllO-lSOi), the sentimentalists of the paiit and the present 
emtury. Tobin, if remembered at all, is remem- 
bered by one piece, The Honeymoatit which was inspired to some 
extent by 7%e Taming of the Shrew, and modelled with more taste 
than might be expected into a semblance of the Elizabethan 
manner $ it was, in fact, a curious out-of-the-way expression in 
that most conservative place, the stage, of the dawn of 'Gothic' 
revival. Tobin was a solicitor's clerk, whose ambition through life 
was to get himself acted. What was more unusual was tlie mis- 
taken idea, which he cherished with somethin<j: of the passion of 
Charles Lamb, that the drama of Shakespeare aufl of Fletcher was 
a thing for laborious imitation after tlie lapse of two centuries. 
Unfortunately, Tobia had no intlueuce wiih a manager, and never 
had the encouragement of success ; he sent play after i)lay to 
Dmry Lane, only to be rejected or lost. At last, in the autumn 
of 1804, Wroughton the stage-manager was rummaging the 
prompter's room when he came upon Tobin's Boneymoon, and. 
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being dcsiiCratcly in need of a comedy by a new name, decided to 
Viodnce it. The Ifoncipnoon rivalle(l Venice Preserved in popu- 
larity for about thirty years, and then flickered out of public 
notice as suddenly as it ha<l leapt into it. It is now gathered to 
rest along with Talfourd s Ion ami Knowles's Vh f/iuius. 

When taste for literary exhumation is btruji^f and critical acumen 
weak — ^What happens ? The cla^ug years of the century tliat wit- 
nessed the loigeries of CbattertOD» and the 'restorations' of Mac- 
pherson and Percy, had also to pnt up with the pal^mbly sham 

* Shakespearean * tragedy of Vortigem* Its author, WiUiam Henry 
Ireland (1777-1835), a barrister's clerk, had already, with the aid of 
his father, a skilful engraver, produced a volume ol forged papers 
claiming to relate to Shakespeare's career, when, on April 2nd, 
1796, Sheridan and KcmMc produced at Druiy Lane the bomba*<tic 

* ancient liriti&h' drama called Vortigerv, which was stated to 
have l»een discovered by Ireland amon^ the other Shakesju'ure 
pain rs. Kenible, as was usual with hiiu in new tragic i*arls, ' did 
not try ' ; but the ])iece, though it imposetl upon a section of the 
literary public, would i>robably not have succeeded in any case, 
and the fraud was finally traced to young Ireland in Malone's able 
EHqniry itUo the authentieily of the Iretand ManMcripts, 

Incitement to literary forgefy was happily but one nde of the 
Shakespearean revival. Apart from the valuable illnstrations of 
Shakespeare afforded by critics such as Steevens and Malone, the 
moveniMit led to the purification of the stage-texts and, gradually, 
to the complete banishment from the boards of the travesties by 
l)avenaiit, Utwnv, Shadwell, Durfey, Dennis, LansdoM-ne, Cibljer, 
C'olman, and Mahniii Tate, whose vj-rsion of Z ear is generally con- 
sidered to have established a record lor bad taste. 



CHAPTER XL 



THE POETS. 

1. The TradUUm of Fope. 

The middle of the eighteenth oentury, which has been 
too often denounced for its deficiency in poetry, literallj 
abounded in poets. The wit of the day was expected to 
establish his standing, if not by a tragedy, then by a poem 

ill the heroic uieasurc. TLis imdorstanding gave rise to 
the performance upon the instrument of Pope of a crowd 
of rhymtiblers — a poetical mob. Versifying became, in the 
words of Lady Mary Montagu, as common as taking suuii 
(the usual practice of the great ladies of that age). Others 
compared it with an epidemical distemper— a kind of mur- 
rain. The result was the conyersion into metrical form of a 
quantity of raw material^ which should haye been shaped 
into periodical essays. In this shape it would hare been 
perfectly innocuous, happily forgotten; as it is, a large 
proportion of this perfunctory verse constitutes a literary 
nuisance, like lumber which has gone astray and got into 
the wrong department of a warehouse. The fact was that 
Pope had familiarized the heroic couplet to a dangerous 
extent. The initial difficulty of instruments like the yiolin 
or the flute operates to keep sciolists away from the mani- 
pulation of them ; the comparatiTe simplicity of the piano 
allures would-be performers, and leads those wlio are often 
the merest tyros to imagine they are achieying results. 
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Similarly^ the ease and adaptability of the couplet iuTeigled 
a large number of versifiers info imagining that poetry was 

their appropriate form of txprcsisiOii. 

At the head of the peiiurmtTs of this class, room may l)e 

fittingly fouud for tlir official versifiers, or 
Poets Laoreate. poets laureate. The hrst of these during 

the Johnsonian epoch, Colley Gibber, is 
much more intimately connected with the Age of Pope, if 
only on account of his pre-eminent part in The Dwnciad. 
He was, upon his death on December 12th, 1757, succeeded 
by WiUiam Whitehead.^ 

* Next Whitcliearl came, liis worth a pinch o£ snuff, 
But lur a laureate, lie w as good euoagh.' 

His indifferent Roman Fathert a play in the manner of 
Bowe, appeared in 1750, and his collected Poem8 in 1754 

At his best he approaches Namby-pamby Philips. White- 
head, who had long been an inmate of Lord Jersey*s 
family, died in April, 1784. An epitapli iu the style of 
' Prince Fred's ' does him substantial justice : 

' Beneatii this stone a Poet Laureate lies, 
Nor good, nor great, nor foolish, nor yet wise, 
Not meanly hamUe, nor yet swelled with pride. 
He simply liv'd— and just as simply died.* 

He was succeeded by Thomas Warton, who died in 1790, 

and was in turn succeeded by Henry 

^*^(174548S)^*^^ ^y^* gentleman, whose 

main object in life was to obtain recog- 
nition as a poet He was fitted to shine as a jiolioe 

^ The laureate must l>e distinguished from Paul Whitehead (1710- 
1774), a clever hut disreputable imitat r of Pope, whose Poems, 
containing The State Dunces (written in 1733) were edite<l in 1777 
by Captain Edward Thompson, author of some sea-songB and 
' «bady ' li^^t verse. 
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magistrate, and he did, in fact, write an admirable com- 
pendium of the duties of a justice of the peace. If while 
still of tender years he could have been induced, like 

Blackstone, to utter a Lawyer's Farewell to his Muse^ we 
should have been spared many examples of *the art of 
biuking in poetry.* As a poet Pye sank below Whitehead, 
His reputed nuigmtm opus was a lengthy epic called Alfred, 
but the chief event of his laureateship was the commuta- 
tion of the annual perquisite of a tierce of canary for an 
annual payment of ^27. The appearance of one of his 
' birthday odes,' always punctual, patriotic, and crowded 
with allusions to vocal groves and feathered choirs, is said 
to have evoked from George Steevens the impromptu — 

* When the Pye was opened 
The Birds began to sing : 
Wasn't that a dainty Ash 
To set before a King ? ' 

The priority given to these laureated scholars in the 
school of Pope is accorded to their official 

^^'li7iii-imr P^»i*i<>»- Ingeneralinfluenceandimport- 

ance, if not in actual merit, the first place 

among the transmitters of the tradition of Pope must bo 
assigned to Johnson. But the difference between the 
metrical utterance of a Oih]>er or a Whitehead and that of 
Johnson is one of degree only, not of kind. Expression in 
verse was not thoroughly congenial to Johnson. He is 
conventional without escaping his own particular weakness 
for ponderous verbiage; and he is often scarcely more 
sincere in thought than in manner. In his first poem, 
London, an imitation of the third satire of Juvenal, pub- 
lished in May, 1738, we find the avowed devotee of Fleet 
Street eagerly adopting hollow sentimeiilal denunciations 
of the corruption of towns, and singing the praise of an 
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iimooeiit eonntiy life. Uore nnoere was hiB aecond 
poem, The Vaniiy of Humm Wighes, publiBbed in 1749, 
the same jear in whieb G-ray completed his Elegy, Here 

he gives classical and memorable expression to some of 
his profoundest convictions. * Infelicity is involved in 
corporeal nature and interwoven with onr beint^.* 'The 
cure for the greatest part of human miseries is not radical, 
but palliative/ Such maxims as these from The Eamhler 
form the sabject-matter of the poem, wbicb» as an exemse 
in Pope's most sententious manner, could perhaps haidlj 
be surpassed. The passage in which he exposes the vanity 
of the hopes of the young scholar is thoroughly typical : 

< Should Be&Bon gnide thee with her brightest ray. 
And pour on misty Donbt resbtleea day ; 

Should no false kindness lure to loose ddight> 
Nor praise relax, nor diHiculty friglit ; 
Should tempting Novelty thy cell refr.iin, 
Aiul Sloth effuse her o]iiate fnnies in vain j 
Shouhl Beauty hlunt on fops lier fatal ilait, 
Nor claim the triumph of a letterM heart ; 
>Shonlil no Disease thy torpid veins invade, 
Nor Melanclioly'a phantoms hauut thy sliaile, — 
Yet hope not life from grief or danger free. 
Nor think the doom of man reversed for thee : 
Beign on the passing world to tnm thine eyee, 
And panse awhile from learning, to be wise ; 
Tlu re mark what ills the scholar's life a<?sail, — 
Toil, envy, wont, the patron, and the jail.' 

We perceive at once that Johnson is more of a rhetorician 
than a poet* and even as a rhetorician he lacks the ex- 
quisite point and tact of Pope, and still more the graceful 
ease and delicacy of sentiment that pervade Goldsmith* 
Figures of speech are strewn around with profusion, yet his 
Terse is not free from glaring technical defects. The pass- 
age above is one huge sentence, half protasis, half apodosis. 
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-The tjniiiietrf of this balanced oonstnictiou and of the end* , 
stopt eonplets, -with the chiming aatitheaia of yerbe and 
epithets is terribly menotonons. The rhjming is generallj 
acenrate, yet this ^ry poem is disfigimd by Chd being 

made to rhyme with heatow'd. The slurring of syllables is 
often no less violent (thus venturous is in Johnsonese a 
dissyllable). In the third couplet above we have an ex- 
ample of Johnson at his worst. The rhyme to refrain, the 
sense of which is forced, is vain, and in the next couplet 
bat one we have veins invade, a disagreeable assonance* 
The merit of the intermediate eouplet is sensibly weakened 
by faUU dart Yet here, as elsewhere throughout John- 
son's poetry, faults of dumsiness are redeemed by the 
vigour of the thought. 

The Johnsonian melanchul v is tempered in the poems by 
an occasional epigram. Generally speaking, iiowever, it is 
exclusively the sententious and didactic side of Pope that 
Johnson, with a certain massive achievement not far from 
sueoessy strained to imitate. Pope's pre-eminenoe as a 
lampooner, one may add as a veritable literary wasp, was 
the heritage, not of Johnson, but of a man whom he de- 
spised, Charles Churchill, the great satirical poet of his age. 

Bom in Vine Street, in February, 1731, the son of a 

Westminster parsuD, Chiuchill was sent 
^WlSSSJ?^^ in 1739, when eight years old, to West- 
minster, where there was just then a re- • 
markable group of boys. Bonnell Thornton was in the 
upper forms; George Cohnin, Bobert Lloyd, Richard 
Cumberland, and Warren Hastings were almost contem- 
poraries; and just of Churchill's own age was William 
Cowper, who always looked up to the saturist as bis school 
protector. In 1 758, having taken orders, but not a degree, 
Churchill settled as his father's successor as lecturer and 
curate of St. John the Evangelist's, Westminster. Churchill 
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ftdmfts bimself that he was a drowsy preacher and idle 

pastor; it was not likelj that a man of his coarse grain 
would make a pattern divine. The admirable portrait 
prefixed to the edition of Churchill's Ro.-^riad, edited in 
1891 hj Mr. £. Lowe, gives one a better insight into the 
man than can be obtained from a great quantity of 
criticism. Haying made an imprudent marriage and got 
heavilj into debt, OhnrehiU resolved to try his late as a 
poet. His first attempt. The Bard, a satire in Hiidi-* 
brastic Terse, was oontemptnonsly rejected. His second 
attempt, a libel upon the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
would have been publislied eagerly hut for a legal opinion 
of the danger involved. He dt terMiiued, accordingly, to 
libel the defenceless actors on the London stage. From 
the front row of the pit, which then ran right up to the 
orchestra, be watched closely ' to discern the real working 
of the passions of the actors, or what thej snbstitnted in 
place of ihem.'^ . The players mnst have often wondered 
who the' ungainly parson was who would sit — 

' In foremost raw before the astonished pit» 
And gnn dislike. 

And kiss the spike, 
And twist his month, and roll bis head awry,' 

They soon had their doubts resolved. The Rosciad was 
finished, and Churchill hied to the bookseUera ' A trade 
more remarkable for misyalnation of its taw material than 
any other in existence* was alarmed by the price (five 
g^neas, says Southey) that he asked. Bnt OhnrehiU was 
not to be baffled this time. On March 14th, 1761, appeared 
The Rosciad (' by the author *), printed and published at his 
own exj)ense. Instead of five, be cleared nearly a thousand 
guineas by the production. 
The lampoon achieved a success not equalled by that of 
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any satire between The Dunciad and Byron's UnglUk 
Bardi and Scotch Reviewers, The strong and easy yerte, 
which showed Churchill to be no nn worthy follower of 
Drjden, the rude wit, and abore all thedanng personalities, 
made The Bcmiad the talk of the dubs and coffee-houses. 
Everyone was asking, who is the author? The CrUiedl 
Review answered that it was by Lloyd and Colman. This 
led to ChnrL-liill claiming the i^atire, and preparing another 
in the form of An A^oloyy, addressed to the * Critical 
Reviewers,' in which Smollett was roughly attacked. In 
the meantime there had been a panic among the players. 
It was the remark of one of themselves that they ran abont 
the town like stricken deer. They cared little on their 
own account, they said ; but they grieved so very much for 
their friends. ' I am not at all concerned for myself/ said 
one, ' but what has poor Billy Havard done that he should 
be treated so eruellv?' Davies, well known afterwards as 
the bookseller who introduced Boswell to Johnson, was 
driven from the stage by the ?erse : 

* He motiths a teutemee as cnra mouth a hone.' 

Churchill was still to be seen near the Bj ilv* s dividin*^ the 
orchestra from the pit, and he now came provided with a 
cudgel. The expression of his face was anxiously watched 
by the disconcerted actors. He discarded his blaol: gown, 
and appeared in a blue coat with metal buttons. The dean, 
whom he was to have libelled, and his parishioners, were 
shocked at his improprieties. He accordingly resigned his 
lectureship and plunged frankly into a life of jollity snd 
dissipatiou. He published little further until 17(32, but 
from that date until his death he poured forth satires 
with great rapidity, and on the whole fairly sustained kis 
reputation. 

^t^^ (1762), an attack upon the Day of John Arm- 
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rtrong,^ was fottoired b j The Prapheeif of Fammet an 
onslaught vigorous to the point of grotesque extrayaganoe 
upon the unpopular Scotch. This was published earlj in 

1763, and hencefortli Cliurcliill was labelled as a partisan 
of John Wilkes, whose tastes and animosities the poet 
freely adopted. He helped Wilkes in The North Bnfon ; 
and when Hogarth caricatured the patriot, Churchill 
retorted with his savage Epistle to Hogarth. He next pub- 
lished two x>oems in octosyllabic metre, The DueUi$t, a 
satire on Wilkes's assailants* Sandwich, Warbnrton, and 
Mansfield ; and The Ghoti, in which Johnson is ridicnled 
as ^Pomposa' But Ohnrehill was stronger in rhetoric 
than in versecraft, and he is much happier when imitating 
Dryden than when crampmg his periods into the tricky 
measure of Butler. The Conference and The A uthor com- 
pleted the tale of the satires produced in 1763. The next 
year saw no abatement of his energy. Gotham (the work- 
manship of which was over-praised by Cowper) was rapidly 
followed by The Camdidaie, The FareweU, The Times, Inde- 
pendenee, and the nnfinished Journey* In the autumn of 
1764 the satirist went to France to meet his friend Wilkes» 
and he died at Boulogne on November 4th. 

For four years Churchill had been a genuine force in 
England, felt and feared in the same kind of way, but with 
niore intensity, than the early Edinburgh Reviewers. 
Prominent people, who imagined they might come within 
range of his lash, were extremely careful as to what they 
said about him. ^ Such talent, with prudence, had com- 
manded the nation/ wrote Garrick, but to administer even 
such a qualified rebuke as this he waited prudentlj until 
Churchill was known to be dying. The immediate reputa* 
tion of Churchill was very lt* ;it indeed. A common steel 
pen that he had used fetched ihe then uuhcard-of price of 

> &t»TheAg€ofFcpe» 
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£ve pouuds ; his spurs were sold for sixteen guineas. To 
satisfy the public curio8itj» vulgar letters were forged in 
his name, and Oolman went so far as to devise a patiiotie 
death-bed scene for the edification of the public ' Churchill 
the poet is dead,* wrote Walpole, * to the great joy of the 
ministry and of the Scotch/ ' The meteor blazed scarce 
four years.' During these years he had been wonderfully, 
prolific. 'He has shown more fertility than I expected,* 
said Johnson. * To be sure he is a tree thai cannot produce 
good fruit: he only bears crabs. But, sir, a tree that 
produces a great many crabs is better than a tree which 
produces only a few.' The lampoon has become almost a 
fossil, and Bjron, whose lines on Churchill's grave are 
well Ipiown, was perhaps one of the last sincere admirers 
of Churchill's methods. Much of h!s worlr appears to us 
to-day almost unaccountably rough and coarse, like that of 
the caricaturists to whose limning his lines seem so well 
adapted. Such work was, of course, struck oil' very rapidly, 
and we must judge it to some extent by its eifectiveness. 
In this respect, during the century ^ar excellence of political 
satire, Churchill was never surpassed. As a literary artist 
there seems little reason why he should be ranked much 
higher than Hanbury-Williams or Gifford $ but, as illus- 
ti»tii« the history and nuumw «f his period, his satirical 
sketches, like those of Gilray and Bowlandson, are of 
the utmost interest, and will, no doubt, continue to l)e 
highly valued. Churchill's own estimate of his * muse * 
would appear to be a much more accurate one than that of 
some of his too ardent admirers : 

' Me whom no "Muse of heavenly ]»irth inspires, 
No judgment tempers wlien rasli <;enins Hres : 
Who lioast no merit but mere knack of rhyme, 
Short gleams of sense, and satire out of time ; 
Who cannot follow where trim Fancy IcaiL^ 
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By prattling streams o'er flower-empurpled meads i 

Who often, but without success, have prayed 

For apt alliteration's artful aid ; 

Who would, but cannot, with a master h skill 

Coin tine new epithets, which mean no ill — 

Me thus uucouth, thus every way unht 

For padng poesy and ambling wit. 

Taste with contempt beholds, nor detgns to pUee 

Among the lowest of her favonred nee 1 ' 

Frophiey ofFamin$, 

Churclull' s mantle fell unmistakably upon * Peter 
Pindar,' who, if more genial, was scarcely 
less rude than his master. • Peter Pindar/ 
(1788*1819). whose real name was Dr. Jolin Wolcot, was 
bom at Dodbrooke, near Kingsbtidge in 
DeTonshireb in Haj, 1788. After medical experience as 
physician-general at Jamaica. Wolcot returoed to Eng. 
land, and after some years of practice at Tmro came 
up to London in 1780 with a sheaf of audacious squibs 
and lampoons. These he launched literally by the score 
during the next twenty years. The ministers are said to 
have tried to bribe him into silence ; but he was content 
with an annuity of i;250 from his booksellers, which he 
enjoyed down to his death, in January, 1819. Wolcot, 
with his coarse good nature, would hare been an ideal 
librettist for Bowlandson. His &Tourite instrument was 
the ode, and his chosen target for satire was His If ajesty 
George III. That monarch's primitive tastes, his wonder 
at the obvious, his fondness for repeating stale questions 
and eliciting truisms in reply, are reflected with ludicrous 
exaggeration in a number of Peter's productions, among 
which the earliest in point of date are the most vigoroos 
and the best. An alleged order that ail the oooks in the 
palace should hare their heads shayed upon the discovery 
of a parasite in the royal soup occasioned The 
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burleysqae of the heroic ode, in 1786. George's famous 
inquiry as te how the apples got into the housewife's apple 
dumplings, the economies of the queen at Frogmore, such 

themes kept honest Wolcot busy, making the town laugh. 
Neither Charles II. at the hands of Marvell, uor George IV. 
at the hands of Moore or Thackeray, had to st^nd such 
a steady fire of lampoon as that which * Pindar ' levelled 
against the irreproachable George III. Other butts were 
Whitehead, Bruce, Banks, but above all * Bozzy.' When 
Boswell brought out his Journal of a Tour to ike Hebi'ideB, 
Woloot was prompt with a witty epistle in which the 
eminent cicerone was compared with * a tomtit twittering 
on an eagle's baclr.' Better still (in conc<^tion, at any 
rate) was Bozzy and Plozzif or the Britwh Biographers, a 
Tovm Eclogue, in which the com petition between Bus well 
and Mrs. Thrale as sources of Johnsonian n'velatiou is 
thrown into effective humorous relief. In his Lyric Odes, 
in which the chief Boyal Academicians of the day are 
mercilessly satirized, Wolcot makes the nearest approach 
to the autiior of Tke Bmciad. 
After speaking of Churchill and Wolcot, the remainder 

of the light Terse of the Age of John- 
TlS-iaOfir*^^ son may be fittingly noticed and dis- 

missed; but in order to do this one 
must go Imck in point of time from 'Peter Pindar,' the 
continuator of Churchill, to Christopher Anstey, who was 
not a continuator at all, but was in a small way a literary 
pioneer. The son of a Cambridgeshire rector, Anstey was 
educated at Eton, the alma mater of occasional poets, and 
at Cambridge, whence he was rusticated for a literary im- 
pertinence. He settled down as a country gentleman upon 
com])etent means and obtained a seat in parliament through 
his fatlier-in-law. Like the rest of the fashiunable world, 
he paid periodical visits to Bath ; and on the humours of 
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that place he indited from time to time a series of light 
satirical epistles in charming liglit verse.^ These he 
collected and issued anonymonslT in 1766 under the title 
of The New Baih Chiide. The letters are supposed to he 
written hy the different members of a family staying in 
Bath to their mother in the country. It was a happy in- 
spiration, and Anstey had many imitators; his book 
became a ' standard ])attern/ From it Smollett is said to 
have gr>t the idea which inspired him to descrihe the tour 
of the Brambles in his immortal Humphrey Clinker, 

Anstey was a good yersifier, and he tried seyeral measures 
in his epistles, octosyllabic, heroic, anapflsstic, and amphi- 
brachic, all with success. He is shrewd as weU as direrting ; 
but the texture of the epistles is very slight, and it will 
generally be admitted that he was £uirly eclipsed in his 
own manner by Praed. 

From Anstey we come by an easy transition to another 
<rnnip of satirists, who combined his liglitness of touch and 
metrical skill with some of the polemical ferocity of 
Churchill. In 1 784 a group of high-spirited and ingenious 
Whig 'forwards ' combined to produce sH amusing series 
of papers, in which objectionable books and hostile poli- 
ticians were attacked from behind a buckler of parody. 

The papers were coUected in 1^85 under the 
The llolliml. title The RoUiad (aimed chiefly at Pitt, 

but named after one of the less loi imdable 
butts, Lord RoUej, forming a curious amalgam of literary 
and political satire.^ A coterie of scheming politicians is 

* He employed the anapa-stic tetrameter of Prior. 

^ For details as to the authorship of the several pieces in The 
MoHiadt see Nates and Queries, First Series, Vols. IT. and III. 
The idea of the bnrlesqae FrobaHomry Odea for the LatweaUthipt 
attributed to the Rev. Dudley Bate, was evidently the germ of 
BifecUd Addreuee* 
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▼ell exposed, and there is a good deal of fun, sometimes 
coarse, but an improvement n|)on the State Poems of a 
ceuturjr back. The book ooutaius some novel verse forms, 
such as rondeanx and nuidrigaUi> rarely to be seen in the 
eighteenth eentoxy. Among the eontributors were Dr. 
French Laurence (1757-1809), General Bichard Fits- 
patrick (1747*1813), Bichaid TickeU (1751-1798), and 
George Ellis (1758'181$), better known as the editor of 
Specimem of the Early English Poets (1790). Ellis is 
remarkable, however, as a link between The BoUiad 
and its far more brilliant Tory successor, The Anti- 
Jacohiny which he helped Canning to found in NoYember, 
1797. Oanning^s career belongs to politics. It is enough 
to say that when at ilton he won distinction by his con- 
tributions to !F%0 Mieroeoim, In a lucky hour he conceiyed 
the idea of The AniuJaedbin, a weekly news- 
^j^^^^ paper interspersed with poetry, the arowed 
object of which was 1 > expose the viciousness 
of the doctrines of the French Revolution, and to serve 
as a weapon of offence against the extreme reformers 
and French sympathizers of the opposition to Pitt. The 
opposition had hitherto rather prided itself on having all 
the youngliterary talent of the day upon its side. Canning's 
light skirmishers, including, beddes Ellis, John Hookham 
Frere, Jenkinson (afterwards Earl of Liverpool), and Lord 
Morpeth, soon dispelled this illusion. Canning himself 
wrote the prospectus to the first number (Nov. 20th, 1797), 
but the editing was intrusted to the vigorous and un- 
scrupulous pen of William Gifford. So vigorous, indeed, 
were his onslaughts that Wilberforce and other moderate 
supporters of the government were alarmed ; Pitt was in- 
duced to interfere, and after coruscating for eight months 
The Anii'Jaechm, in its original form, ceased to exist. 
The portion of The Jaiii^aeobm which retains 
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interest is, of course, exclusiyely the poetiy. This consists 
for the meet part of extremelj clever parodies, some of 
them aknost entirely of political, but others of Htenury 

interest, and not altogether unlike those which Isaac Haw- 
kins Browne had stniug together much earlier in the cen- 
tury in his Tobacco Pipe. Some of the most noted of the 
parodies are: Inscription on Mrs. Broumrigg*8 Cell, by 
Canning and Frere, after Southej's sonnet on Henrj 
Marten ; The Friend of Humanity and the Knife (hinder 
(aimed at the ' cosmopotitan ' sentiment of Geoi^ Tiemey), 
by the same, after Southey's Sapphic stanzas commencing 
' Cold ms the night wind ; drifting fast the snow fell ' ; 
Tke 8oldief^» Friend, in dactylic metre, by the same, after 
The Soldier's Wife of Southev ; The Progress of Man, a 
parody of Richard Payne Knight's Progrtss of Civil Society, 
by Canning, Gifford, and Frere ; The Loves of the Triangles, 
a parody of Darwin's Loves of the Plants, by Frere ; Brissot's 
Ghost, in the metre of Gloyer's ballad. Admiral Hosier' 9 
Ghost, by Frere ; The Moven, a parody on Schiller's Bohbere, 
by Canning, Frere, Ellis, and Gifford; The New Jfora2%, 
a trenchant valedictory address in heroic couplets, by the 
same four collaborators. 

William Gifford, who devoted such energy to correcting 
'Jacobin Lies,' was well qualified for putting down im- 
postors, as he had shown by the drastic vigour with which, 
in his Batriad and its sequel TJie Mceviad (1789), he had 
pulverized the group of poetasters, headed by Hobert 
Merry (1755-1798), and styled Delia Cmscans, from the 
domestication of a section of the precious coterie (which 
included Parsons, Greathead, Mrs. Fiozzi, and Hannah 
Cowley) at Florence. The Bella Cm scan effusions ap. 
peared in The Oracle and The World during 1786 8, 

* For interesting Anti-Jacohiniana, see Edmonds's Poetry qftht 
AtUi-Ja£oln», 1890, and Festing's J, Mookham Frere, 1880 
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and many of tLem were collected in The Briiiak AOmm of 
1789. Their Terses, Gifford, opened the sluice- 
gates of sentimental slush* and eyeryone who could fit 
rhTmes now longed to commit suicide in verse, or to dro]i 

a poetic tear upou a suicide's grave. Similar mutual ad- 
miration societies were j)resided over by Lady Miller at 
Batkeaston, and at Lichfield bv Darwin and the Scwards. 

Among the lesser lampooners and skir- 
Minor Satirists, mishers in light verse were Bichard Owen 

Cambridge (1717-1802), a conyersational 
wit of Hterary tastes who published, in 1751, The Scrib- 
lenaJ, an attack upon false taste ; Francis Fawkes (1721- 
1777), a translator whose ' principal defects* are 'want of 
judgment and good taste,' but whose song iu Poems and 
Translatiom (1761) descriliing how the clay of that jolly 
to])er, Toby Fillpot, was transmuted into a Brown Jug is 
not yet forgotten ; Bonneii Thornton (1724-1768), author 
of a burlesque, Ode on Saint Coecilid's Thaj ri763) and The 
BaUle of the Wigs ; Arthur Murphy (1727-1805), the assail- 
ant of Churchill in The Naiade of fhe Fleet DUeh (1761) 
and similar Grub Street odes ; Bobert Lloyd (1783-1764), 
author of The Achr (1760)» a satire which stimulated 
Churchill to write The Bosciad; and John Hall Steven- 
son (1718-1785), the unworthy contiiiu;itor of the Sentu 
mental Journey, who obtained a secluded success of scandal 
for his Crazy Tales (1762), but is better known as the initi- 
ator of Sterne into some of the mysteries of Medmenham.^ 

From the satirists we may return to the legitimate heirs 
of Pope, as represented by one of the 
\^r28 I'^'T)" ^ greatest exponents of the heroic couplet, 
^ ' " ^* Oliver Goldsmith. When The Traveller 
appeared in December, 1764, Johnson remarked with 

^ See p. 186. 
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prompt good judgment that there had not been go fine a 
poem Buice Mr. Pope's time. Goldsm itli lackg the exquisite 
point and the intellectual subtlety of Pope, no doubt ; but 
he inherits Pope's lucidity, he shares his mastery over the 
couplet, and he is more than his equal in the poetical 
subtlety that springs from genuine sentiment. As for the 
polite savagery of Pope, it is replaced in him by a kindly 
and serene nrbaiiUy, and a playfubiess which is remin- 
iscent rather of Addison and of Gay. Bos well made 
the absurd suggestion that The Traveller derived its 
charm from the conyersation of Johnson, to whom Gold- 
smith had acted as a kind of poetical reporter. It is 
possible, certainly, that Johnson may have suggested the 
theme of the meditation and the conclusion that hap- 
piness depends little on political institutions, and much 
upon the temper and regulation of our own minds ; but, 
beyond this, he did litth.' more than add a few sto])s to the 
poem, aii'l sui^i^est smvu* four couplets at the end (which 
Goldsmith did adopt), and the cumbrous title The PhilO' 
tophic Wa/nderer (which he happily did not). In neatness, 
grace, and graphic power, not to speak of bonhomie and 
humour. Goldsmith wa«, indeed, greatly the superior of 
his powerful mentor. 

All these quaJities* together with some passages of 
Thomsonian delineation, and an idiomatic vigour which, 
as it approaches Swift, is more remote from Johnson 
than anything in The Trarcllpr, are best displayed in 
Goldsmith's second and most elaborate poem. The De- 
serted Village appeared in May, 1770, and not only stirred 
the youthful enthusiasm of Goethe, but, wliat is more 
remarkable, elicited from Gray, in his critical old age, 
the exdamatton, 'This man is a poet.' As eridence of 
€k>ldsmith's accomplishment as an artist such a testimony 
is supreme. Goldsmith, whose quality is so excellent 
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throupjhout, is one of the few poets whose quantity is 
felt to be mvcli too small. The tendemesB of his hearts 
the sweetness and finish of his Torsification, the strength 
of his Tisnalizing fiM^tdty more than compensate for his 
husk of spontaodty. Unfortnnatelj, apart from The 
TmveUer and The Beeeried Yittage, we have extremely 
little from the hand of this exquisite poetical essayist. 
Two bright and stirring pieces in the anapaestic measure, 
both exceedingly well known, Thanhs, my Lord, for your 
venison, for finer and fatter, and Jtetaliaiion, in playful 
revenge for a clever skit upon the author by David 
Oarrick,^ these, the somewhat mawkish ballad of Edwin 
<md Angelina and a few scraps and jem d^eeprU sach as 
The DeeeripHon of an Aui(hoT*» Bedehamher, in the manner 
of Bryden, are practically all that we haye.* Those who 
look to poets for a * message * would probably not rate Q-old- 
smith very high. Like the novels of Scott, his poems were 
designed moroly to please, and, like them, they succeeded. 

A precipice separates Q-oldsmith from the remaining 
metrists of the Popean school, such as William Falconer, 
^ , the son of a poor Edinburgh barber, 

STvegr' ^ February, 1732, who became 

the mate of a ship and was ^shipwrecked 
in the Leyant. In 1762 he published his experiences in 
florid heroics. Like Armstrong's Art of Preserving SeaUh 
(or, to take a more modern lustaiice, one of Mr. Kipling's 

^ The well-known distieh : 

* Here Ues Nolly Goldsmith, for hIioi tnesss eall'd Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talk'd like poor Poll.' 

^ Ohronolo^jy of Goldsmitli's Poems: Elegxj on Mrs. Mary 
Blmze (1759), Author's Bedthamhcr (1760), Traveller (17G4), Edwin 
and Angelina or The Hermit (1765), Elegy on Mud Dog (17611), 
Deserted Village (1770), Haunch of Venison (written 1771), lie- 
taiioHon (1773 ?). 
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tales), The Shipwreck abonndB in bigMj abBhmse tedmical 

terms ; but the temperature of the poem is frigid, and sneb 
fidelity of colouring as it possesses is lusuflBcient to pre- 
serve it against the ravasres of time. Falconer's iambics 
are impeccable, he describes with conviction and fluency, 
and, when be puts aside the f ashlpuable classical diction and 
uses the language of real life, his vigour is unmistakable ; 
bat be bas little stjle and Yerj little poetie feeUag. 
Bidiard Glover, bom in London in 1712, is a poet wbo 
belongs to tbe same category as Flalooner. 

(1712-n86)*' name indissolubly linked 

with a poem, Leonidas, which is never read, 
but ns ;in epic poem, in blank verse and in nine books, is 
vaguely supposed to be worthy of res|>ect. When literary 
chroniclers have the courage entirely to ignore such shadowy 
poets as Falconer and Glover and Grainger, the poetic 
character of the period tbej are supposed to illustrate will 
be tbe gainer. Leonidas appeared in 1787, and two years 
later, upon the capture of Porto Bello by Yemon, Gloyer 
made an effective attack on WalpoWs reputed husk of 
patriotism in his ballad, Admiral Hosier's Ghost, a fine 
example of the trochaic measure. The first two verses 
form a splendid opening to a ballad : 

< When at Porto BeUo lying 

On the gently swelling flood.' . • • 

Glover died in London on November 25th, 1786, a second 
ponderous epic, Aihe>nmdt being published posthnm* 
ously in 1787* 
Another of these verse-tract writers was James Grainger, 

, the sou of an exciseman in co. Berwick, 

^l^^VlTW)^ and bom there in 1721. Having taken 

his M.l>. Jeij:r('e at Edinburgh, Grainger 
went m an army surgeon, wrote as a critic for The MowMy 
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Mwiew, and was well tionnced hj Smollett m its riTiil, 
The CriUcal, for a metrical TnMslaHon of ihe Mk§%f9 of 
TtbiiUm. In 1759 he set out for St. Kite in the West 
Indies, and while there superintended an estate, doctored 

the planters, speculated in ne^To slaves, and studied 
botany. On his return he put forth an unhappy pouin iu 
four books on the cultivation of The Sngar Cane (1764, 4to). 
Johnson was horriiied at tli«; bald reference to such un- 
poetic creatures as rats, and when at a public readin{2- if the 
poem the author asks in mock-heroic vein, ' Saj, shall I sing 
of rats ? ' Jojbnson is said to have caused consternation by 
the Tehemence with which he ezdaimed ' No ! ' Grainger 
returned to St. Kits and died there on December 16th, 1766. 
Among the diminutive poets of this age whose writintrs 
are preserved in the collections which 
Minor Bards. marked the early years of this |)reseut cen- 
tury (notably the EngJ ink Poets from Chaucer 
to Cowper, edit43d in twenty-one volumes by Alexander 
Chalmers in 1810, and embodying the critical prefaces of 
Johnson), a few only can be selected for the briefest pos- 
sible mention. Priority may be giyen on chronological 
grounds to Bobert Dodslej (1703-1764), originally a foot- 
man, and best known for his edition of Old Plays (1744) 
and his typical eighteenth-century anthology, the Collection 
of Poems hy Several Hands (1748-58). His Mifse in 
Livery first saw the li<:^ht in 1732, but his Miscellanies did 
not appear until eight years after his death, in 1772 ; they 
contain some pleasing songs, such as Onp kind kiss before 
we part. William Thompson (1712.1766) published in 
1757 two 'tomes,' as he called them» of Terse, afford- 
ing a high idea of the author*s piety. His lugubrious 
poem in heroic verse called Siehnese was suggested, per- 
haps by the popularity of Young and Armstrong, or, pos- 
sibly, by The Spleen of Matthew Green. William Wilkie 
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(1721-1772) wrote a poem in nine boots describing the 
sa,€king of Thebes by the Epigoni, called The Epigoniad 
(1757). The worl'. (l(\spite its lack of competent scholar- 
ship, was described by Smollett as conferring a Instre upoa 
the reign of George II* Other Scots formed a ring ol 
defence aronnd their compatriot, on whom the title of 
' Scottish Homer' was bestowed by friends as indiscreet as 
those who compared Home with Shakespeare. It seems 
likely that Wilkie woukl have been better employed in his 
former occupation as scarecrow on his father's farm in 
linlitbgowshire. Edward Lovibond (1724-1775) wrote 
some pretty sentimental verses. The Teem of Old Ma/y 
Da^f which inspired better poets than himself, such as 
Fergusson and Bruce. Having originally appeared in The 
Worldf his Poems <m Several Oecaeione wero collected in 
1785. Bichard Jago (1715-1781), a poet of the fellow- 
ship of Benham and Dyer, or still more, perhaps, Pastoral 
I^hiiips, published a pleasing elegy, The BlacJchirds, in 
1753, and a pastoral in fonr boulcs, or cantos, called Edge- 
Hill, in 1767. A poetaster of a similar type was John 
Langhorne (1735-1779), better remembered as the trans- 
lator of Plutarch.^ He was a prolific writer of sentimental 
yerse, pastoral elegies, Vinons of Ftmey, Tears of Music, 
and many such elegant inanities, collected in 1804. Then 
there was Henry Brooke (1703-1783;, author of The Fodof 
Quality, who wrote a consistently doll phOosophical poem 
in six books, entitled Universal Beauty, the reputed original 
of Darwin's Botanic Garden, and ]>ublisbed in 1738 a 
metrical translation of Tass o^s Jerusalem Delivered (Books 
L and 11.), More interesting is Thomas Blacklock (1721- 

* Langhonic wrote at least one line that ^vill live : 

* Cold on Caoadiaii Hills or Minden's plain,' 
enshrined in Scott's memorable aoconnt of his meeting with Bium 
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1791), who iBSued a Tolume of Poems in 1754, including 
pastorals and epistiea, not at all below the standard oi 
earlj Georgian elegance. His diBtinction is that he was 
bora blind, and he cerlainlj combines images that must 
baye been second-hand with a remarkable skill. He wrote 
a long article on Blindness in the Encyclopi^dia Bri- 
tannica. Sir William Joues (1 74^j-l 794), the great scholar, 
l)u)»lishcd The Gams of Chess, iidiijtted from the poem by 
Vida (oft translated by En<^di.sli pens) with no little 
metrical dexterity. He also issued translations from 
Petrarch, and from Latin, Turkish, Persian, and Sanskrit. 
Many of his Indian Terses, too, are beautiful, full of 
Oriental colour and imagery, but employing a large number 
of exotic words in a somewhat indiscriminate manner. 
Another writer who combined Indian antiquities and 
English poesy was Thomas Maurice (1754-1824), for whose 
version of CEdijius Tyrannus JoliUbon wrote a preface ; but 
he is best remembered on account of Bvron's allusion to 
'the ])etrifactions of his plodding brain.' Thomas Moss 
(d, 1808), a StafEordshire parson, published at Wolver- 
hampton in 1769 his Poem* on Several Occasions, the 
first of which is the well-known and truly pathetic PUf 
ihe Sorrow of a poor oHd man, of which there are many 
yernons— one in Latin, as Mendici SupplieaHo — and 
parodies. A fitting place may be found at the end of a 
tail of poetasters for the dilettante William Hay ley (1745- 
1820), a sort of diminutive of John Byrom.* From Eton, 
where he imbibed his unior lunate passion for versifying, 
he proceeded to Trinity, and then to the Temple. As a 
matter of course he learnt Spanish, wrote for the magasdnes, 
and composed a tragedy. His Triumphs of Temper and 
Tnmiph§ of Mwie (1781 and 1784) have been deservedly 

^ For Byrom and hU ooniempmries Sheostone and Axmstrong* 
see Tks Ag$ of Pope, 
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ridiculed bv Bvroii. Ilis Life of Milton, m iri'4, was a 
failure, and he is chit'llj reineiabered ou aceouDt of his 
attempt to l)ef rioiid Blake, and his mure successful relations 
with Cowper, lioiimej, Fiaxman, and Southev, who wrote 
that everything was good about him except his poetry. 

A worthier oontinuator of the poetical tradition of Pope 
was I>r. Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802), a man of such 
remarkable intellectaal and scientific abilitjr tha% it is 
somewhat curious he should have devoted so persistent 
an energy to probing the possibilities (and impossibilities) 
of the couplet of Pope. Extraordinary in many resi)ects, 
Darwin was not least so in the fact that in Johnson's 
native Lichfield he held a kind of court as a rival dictator 
of letters, whose sympathies were not merely Whig, but 
free thinking, Badical, and almost Jacobin. He was a 
clever physidaUt an enthusiastic botanist, and a prolific 
theorist. To the characteristics proper to these parts he 
added a finished skill in smooth and sonorous versification, 
as he showed in his poem The Botanic Garden (1789-92), 
the scheme of which was suggested first by some Unes of 
Miss Seward's, and secondly, it would appear, by Brooke's 
Universal Beauty. There is no doubt that Darwin, with 
intuitive genius, anticipated Lamarck in some of his 
luckiest speculations, and caught glimpses of principles 
and doctrines expounded some siztj years later by his 
grandson, Charles Darwin, and hy Hubert Spencer, in their 
evolution hypothesis. The following passage is certainlj 
not deficient in rhetorical grandeur: 

'Roll on, ye stars, exult in yoathfol prime ; 

Mark with bright curves the printleas steps of Time ; 

Near and more near your beamy ears approadi. 

And lessening orbs on lessening ortis encroach. 
Flowers of the sky ! ye too to ficre must yields 
Frail a« your silken aisters oi the iield | 
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Star after star from heaven's high arch shall maht 

Suns sink on suns and systems systems crash { 
H©adl'>!i^'. exfinpt to one dark centre fall. 
And death and night and chaos minj^le all : 
Till o'er the wreck, emer<2:in<^ from the storm, 
Immortal nature lifts her chanj^eful form, 
Mounts from her funeral i>,yre on wings of llaiae, 
And soars and shines, another and the same ! * 

It cannot be denied that there is something exquisitely 
ludicrous about many episodes in The Loves of the Plants^ 
as one of the sections of The Botanic Garden is styled. 
Of thi» Darwin himself was probably fully aware, for he 
was hj no means devoid of humour. The general public 
ignored this absurd side until the appearance of Freie's 
irresistible parody in The Anii-Jacchin, The Lovee of the 
Triamjles, in which 

* Fair Hydiostatics, simperinf^ as they go, 
Lead the liglit Naiadr? on Fantastic toe; 
Th' ohf^dicut jiulley strong,' Mechanics ply, 
And wanton Optics roll the melting eye.* 

Darwin was delighted with the parody, not foreseeing 
that his poem would live, not in spite of, but in conse- 
quence of, the ridicule. His reputation, sanctioned by 
Walpole, Cowper, and Coleridge, was destined, perhaps 
unjustly, to be preserved only by the Attic salt of bis 
political foes. 

n. The TransUum. 

In his poetical prelections, to which he gives the title 
ImuginaUon cmd Fancy, Leiirh Hunt leaves a complete 
gap between Kilton and Coleridge, thus excluding from 
his English Helicon not only Dryden and Pope, but also 
the initiators of the romantic movement in English Poetry, 
such as Thomson and Collins, the Wartons and Beattie, 
Chray and Cowper. We must perhaps make some allow* 
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Mice for the inevitable bias of critics against the genera- 
tion penultimate to tbeir own, and ihe stron<]^ partiality of 
the circle of Lamb for the Elizabethan manner ; yet may we 
recognize the substantial justice of the rescript which ez- 
ciodes Gray and Oowper a place between Milton and 
Coleridge on the highest plane of imaginative poetry. What 
might in Amiel's words be said of the Shelleyan group of 
poets, that imagination was their intellectual axis, that 
passion stirred their imagination and ruled supreme over 
their reason, was tlie reverse of truth regarding the two 
must accomplisht <1 poets of our epoch. The greatness of 
both consisted in the expression of uniTersal sentiments 
and emotions in supremely fitting language ; and a good 
deal may be forgiyen OTen by a romanticist to a poet, 
like Gray, who devotes a lifetime to stringing together a 
, few melodious phrases as a perpetual utterance of our 
better moods. Among poets of this order, a very high 
one, if not the highest, Gray and Cowj)er have seldom 
been surpassed. Their manner was elabomted to the 
simplicity and ease which marks the attainment of the 
highest point of literary skill. Both have achieved a 
permanent home in our English tongue, have moulded to 
some eitent the very tone of English sentiment In this 
they were representative of their age, a very formatiye 
one as regards national character ; and it is characteristic, 
too, that in the Elizabethan or early nineteenth-century 
qualities of imaginative insight and intensity they are in- 
ferior to two emphatically minor poets, William Collins 
and Christopher Smart. 

The necrative side of Johnson's power of appreciation is 
well illustrated by his remarks upon Collins. * His diction,' 
says the doctor, ' was often harsh, unskilfully laboured, and 
injudiciously selected. He affected the obsolete when it 
was not worthy of revival ; and he puts his words out of 
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the oommon order, seemmg to think, with some later 
caDdidates for fame [this was a hit at Gray], that not to 

write prose is certainly to write poetry. His liues com- 
monly are of slow motion, clogged and impeded with 
clusters of consonants. As men wlio are often esteemed 
who cannot be loyed, so the poetry of Collins may some- 
times extort praise when it gives little pleasure.' Johnson's 
sympathies, one may say his prejudices, were, of course, 
always strongly enlisted on the side of Dryden, whose 
methods had been brought to such perfection by Pope. 
The epoch of the latter had been one of connoisseurs and 
critics, and among tliese Pope had been accepted sovereign. 
The range of sul>jects, under his sway, came to l)e strictly 
defined by convention, aiul within tlie sphere thus delimited 
poetical production l>ecame a Ia])onr of application and 
intelligence, increasingly devoid of warmth of feeling and 
spontaneity of utterance, more and more deliberately 
(»lculated.^ What was needed was a new field of obaerra- 
tion, a new method of introspection: an appeal to the 
human heart through nature. 
Of this new mode of appeal Collins was undoubtedly 

a pioneer. Montctjut has shown how in 
William Collins ^^• a i i> i au £ 
(1721-1759) <^ollins is to be loiind the germ of the 

romantic movement which blossomed in 
ChridaheL The new sounds which he uttered reverberated 

* From an endeavoar sneh m this to estimate the general or pre- 
dominant tendency of a period the student will always make large 

deiluctions. The chosen literature of an age does not express its 
entire, but only its prevaiHng spirit. Pope himself read Spenser 

with (leli^'hfc. Tlien, not less than now, writers were not imper- 
vious to the bojinties of an oppof^ing school. Pope may have been 
incapable of making romantic poetry, but was not, therefore, 
incapable of a]>preciating it. So, side Vjy side with tho«;e who 
accepted his (hu'trines, there gi*cw up a race of insin-^^^ents the two 
tendencies are subsisting side by side during tlie whole of our jperiod. 
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distinctly throiif^h the successive appeals from tlie classical 
school made by the Wartons and Gray and Chatterton, Percy, 
Bussell, and Bowles. How far he was really an initiator 
is a point much more difficult to determine, or again how 
far his influence was effectual. There seems little doubt o£ 
the debt ineurred to OoUins by Gray, though Gray rebukes 
without ceremony the minor poet's incorrectness and his 
lack of ear. Collins's beautiful Ode to Evening commences 
by appea.liug to a mood or phasis of sentiment closely 
akin to that of the Elegy, and some lines ^ are suggestive 
of familiar verses of the elegist. 

The son of a hatter at Chichester, where he was bom 
ou Christmas Bay, 1721, William Collins was educated at 
Winchester and at Magdalen OoU^, Oxford. Precocious 
as a youth, he composed at seyenteen the Feman Eehguet 
(1742) which open the slender volume of his verse; and 
he seems to haye read widely and with judgment, if we 
may go by the * epistle ' which he addressed to Sir Thomas 
Hanmer in 1743, and which contains a noteworthy if iso- 
lated fragment of criticism. As a career iie contemphited 
vaguely the church, the army, letters. As a iirst experi- 
ment he came to Lond m, having many ]>rr>iccts in his 
head. At the close of 1746 he printed his Odes, a thin 
pamphlet of three and a half sheets, but including the 
Ode to Evening, The FoBeunu, and the flute-like Ode to 
Pity, Its ill-success vexed him so acutely that he threw 
on the fire a number of the unsold copies to which he 
had access. Karely after this did he break silence ; but 
on Thomson's death, in 1748, he wrote the pathetic ode,i/i 

' Take the third stanza for example : 

' Now air is hushed save where the weak-eyed bat. 
With short, shrill shriek, flits by on leathern wing ; 

Or where the beetle winds 

His small hat snliea honu' 
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fonder Gram a Druid liee, and in 1 749 he addressed hia Ode 
an ihs Popular SupeniUioua of the Hig^nde, his last BurfiY- 
ing work» to Home* the author of Douglas, This beantif ol 
ode, prophetic of so much that has since come to pass in the 
sphere of imaginative poetry, shows that up to 1749 the poet 
was iu full enioyment of his powers. In the same year 
he inherited a small t'ortiine from his uncle and retired to 
Cli ichester. But, says his first biographer, ' Man is not born 
for happiness. Collins, who while he studied to live felt no 
evil but poTertj, no sooner lived to study, than his life was 
assailed by more dreadful calamities, disease and insanity.' 
He graduallj subsided into habitual melancho1ia,and had to 
be confined temporarily in an asylum,though he retumedio 
die in his sister's house at Chichester on June 12th, 1759. 

Essentially a lyric poet, Collms shows a harmonious 
smoothness and felicity in almost all he wrote, a good 
deal less than two thousand versf^s in all, Montegut claims 
for him that since Ariers ' Full fathom five ' (1612) nothing 
had appeased comparable in its kind to the elfin music of 
the stanza written early in 1746: 

' By fahry hands their knell is rung ; 
By lomuB unseen their dirge is sung; 
There honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And freedom shall awliile repair, 
' To dwell, a weeping hermit, there ! ' 

His fondness for the pastoral idylb and his skill in con- 
veying the charm and the nuances of his conception by 
delicate impressiouist touches, have gained for Collins a de- 
served comparison with the great painter of the Crepuscule. 

It was in the same year that Collins put forth his 
Persian JSelogueB (1742) that Thomas Gray,* having returned 

* The son, like Milton, of a city sorivener, Gray was bom at his 
father's house in Cornhill, on i>ecember 26th, 1716. 
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to Cambridge, enjtared the noble ranks of the English 
Poete, for to that year are referred his Odes 

^ (1716^1771^ ^P^'^^ ^ « ditftofrd Prospect of Eton 

College, On Adrers'f/i, iind the Sonnet uijon 

} the Death r>f Richard West. Dunijg tlie next five years, 

fu victim to dejection, Gray buried himself at Camhrids^e 
amoDg the classics. Then he -wrote the delicious triiie 
On the Drnth of Mr, Walpole's Cai, Next year a new 
friend» William Mason, found the mesAs of enticing the 
solitary reclase from his hermitage, liiree odes printed 
in Dodders MUeeUamj during 1748 introduced Us work 
to the public. In the summer of 1750, after two or 
three years* elaboration, he iiniyhed the Elegy ^ which was 
published by Dodsiey as An Elegy wrote in a Country 
Churchyard in February, 1751. The Elegy (like Shake- 
speare's * sugred souets,' like Coleridge's Chridabel) had 

I circulated for some months as an ingenious fragment 

, among Gmy's friends. At the last it was printed rather 
hurriedly in order to antieipate tmanthorized publication 
in a magazine, and ' Nurse Dodsley gave it a pinch or two 

I in its cradle,* the sensitive author complains to Walpole. 

^ Several supplementary or alternative stanzas were written 

by Gray at various times for the purpose of being fitted 

i; into tlie poem, but were eventually suppressed. The best 

ot them is one designed for insertion immediately before 
the Epitaph : 

* There scattered oft, the earliest of the year. 
By hands unseen are aliowers of violete found ; 

\ The reJbre.'ust loves to build and warble there, 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground.' 

This api^ears in the third and other editions, but Gray 
struck it out, disliking, no doubt, the len<j^th ut snch a 
parenthesis between * Approach and read (for thou canst 
read) the lay' and the Epitaph itself j perhaps, too, he 
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stiunnfd Ihe strong resemblance to the stanzas in ColUns's 

Dirge} 

It seems a pitj that Gray did not deyote some of the 

ener<^y he expended on these extra stauzas to perfecting 
the Epitaph, which remains the weakest part of the poem. 
Apart from the hiul rhyme in the last stanza, one fails to 
see why the frailties of a man should either dwell in the 
place or 1x>haye in the manner ascribecl to tliem. Upon 
tlie wliole, liow8T^« i&w poems are more faultless than the 
Elegy* It has inspired innumerable translations^ and 
many of the versions are exceptionally good. Most Eng«* 
lishmen carry through life a fayourito stanza, and it is well 
known how one of our national heroes repeated a uuniber 
of the verses as he floated down the St. Lawrence on the 
eve of his crowning victory. 

The Elegy was Gray's Fenseroso. The somhres plaisirs 
<P«» ecBur mt'lancolique were well adapted to his idio- 
syncrasy. But his attempt at a L'AUegro in The Long 
Story, written apparently in 1750 after the manner of 
Prior, though pleasing enough, is quite lacking in distinc- 
tion. In 1758 Six Poem» hy Mr. T. Gray were published 
in a hixurious folio. Next vear he wrote two elaborate 
Pindaric Odes, which were privately printed by his friend 
Horace Walpole in 1757. Tlieir publication pomted de- 
cisively to Gray as the most accomplished poet of the day 
(Goldsmith and Oowper were stUl mute), and he was 

* To fair Fidele's grassy tomb 

Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweet of earliest bloom, 
And rifle all the breathmg spring. 

* The redbreast oft, at evening hours. 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moss, and gathered flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid.* 
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offered, but did not accept, the lauioat< s]iip upon the death 
of Oulley Gibber. lu 1759 he pul linked The Progress of 
Foesy and The Bard (' Some that tried them confessed 
their iDability to understand them . . . many were content 
to be shown beanties they coukL not see,' commented 
Johnson), and his studies of early EngUsli poetry, lead- 
ing him to the analogous study of Icelandic and fimic 
Terse, he essayed the Eddaic poems, The Detceni of Odin 
and The Fatal Sisters.^ In 176S he collected liis Poems, 
after wliich appeared his 'Installation Ode' and a verj 
few irai^iih'uts. He died at Pembroke College on July 
Both, 17/1, and was buried in Stoke Pogis churchyard.'^ 

When all G-ray*8 poetry is taken into account, the sum 
total scarcely exceeds the output of Collins. The spon- 
taneity was much less. Gray was a scholar*poet like 
Spenser, like Milton, and like Tennyson, and in elaborating 
his work as he wrote, he seems to have far surpassed them 
all. His epithets are often far-sou <j:ht, his atmosphere 

' Cf. p. 34. Hov- fnr Cray know llunic or Old Norse it is im- 
po5s<5iM<' to my. liesuleij Mallett, he seems to have studied tiie 
(frc(((ff'^ ol Turfaeuw, the Litera turd Jhoura of Olau.s Wonnius, and 
the well-knoM n Thesaurus (1705) of Dv. George Ilickes. Bee the 
admirable llUtcn-y of Engluh Ronuinticism, by Henry A. Beers, 
1899, Chapter V. 

* It is worth noting that the quatrain of lanilnc peotametere, 
with alternate rhymes, as used hy Gray, and now called the 
* elegiac,* was the aamo * noble measure ' employed by Davenant 
{Gtmdiberi) and by Dryden m his Aunttt Mirabilu (1666) : 

* It seems as every ship their Sovereign knows, 

His awfal summons they so soon obey ; 
So hear the scaly herd when PMteos blows, 

And so to pasture follow through the sea,' 

Two results of the Ele//i/ were that the ten-syllabled quatrain be- 
came consecrated to elegiac uses, and that for a time it became 
almost indispensable for a budding poet to try his hand at a night- 
piece or a churchyard soliloquy (see Goldsmith's Life o^PamdlU 
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and his landscape seem derived to a large t xtent from 
Thomson, from Collins and the Wartous. At other times 
he is couuimg the syllal)les of his Pindaric strophes, and 
polishing them into perfect symmetrj. There is, indeed, 
an artificiality (if not a turgidity) about even The Progress 
ofFoesy which goes far to justify Johnaon's dislike of Gray's 
0<2es, Like OoUiiis, Gray inYokes the passions with fervour ; 
bat he treats them as abstractions, he does not f nlfil the 
poet's highest fiinetion, that of exhibiting them in action. 
* Ce n'est pas tout de concevoir des caracteres en poete; il 
faut concevoir aussi eji pocte Taction qui les manifeste.* 

Carlyle is exaggerating less, perhaps, than usual when 
he writes of tbo bulk of Gray's work as ' laborious mosaic* 
through the hard stiff lineaments of which little grace or 
tme life oonld be expected to look : real feeling, and all 
freedom of expressing it, are sacrificed to pomp, to cold 
splendour ; for vigour we have a certain mouthing Tehem* 
ence, tco elegant indeed to be tumid, yet essentially foreign 
to the heart and seen to extend no deeper than the mere 
voice and gestures. Were it not for his Letters, -vvhicli are 
full of warm exuberant j>ower, we might almost doubt 
whether Gray was a man of genius, nay, was a living man 
at all, and not rather some thousand times more cunningly 
devised poetical turning-loom than that of Swift!s Philo- 
sophers in Laputa.' 

The poetical sterility of Gray has proved a stumbling- 
block to some critics, who have claimed the highest honours 
for him upon the quality of his poetry; and they have 
attributed it either to a genuine lack of the important 
poetical quality of spontaneity, or to the poet's lack of 
sympathy with the canons of taste predominant at the 
time. But most great poets are in advance of their con- 
temporaries^ whom, through the medium of a chosen band 
of young enthusiasts, they are usually content to permeate 
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slowly and gradually with their own ideas ; and* on tlie 
other hand, a ymtable lack of inspiration would seem to 
condemn Oraj to rank as one of the feeblest of faculty 
among our poets, instead of as the wielder of the strongest 
poetical influence of the day. As in the case of Matthew 
Arnold, the truth would seem that his muse was reserved 
and shv. He was above all extremelv fastidious. He was 
apt to sjjend disproportionate energy upon preliminary or 
parallel iuvestigations, to elaborate academical parerga, 
such as those he made oyer to Warton. His temperament 
resembled in more than one respect that of the desultory 
John Aubrey, of the yainly systematizing ' Mr. Oasaubou,' 
of Philoi^ne Boyer, whose intmninable course of prepara- 
tions for a sketch of the Bound Table led to another ehef' 
(Vwuvre inconnu, or that of 'the M, Ologenson,' notorious 
for many years as the collector on a colossal scale for a life 
of Voltaire which he was always u])on the very eve of 
publishing/ At the same time it is unfair with Oarlyle to 
reproach Gray's poetry with a deficiency of emotion. The 
emotion is there. The reason that Gray was not fluent in 
its utterance was because he cherished the highest possible 
idealof style, expression^ and accuracy. To him is largely due 
the fact that these qualities came to be regarded as essential 
in our nature poetry, and a return to the careless profusion 
of epithets of the post-Elizabethan school became impossible. 

^ Since writing I am glad to find that this view, as opposed to 
the paralyring inflnenee of the period, ia held by Mr. Tovey, and 

thus expressed : * His iuipeJiniente to production were first 
feeble health, next his boimdiess and discnnive curiosity, and 
next the extensive scale on which, like a man who has abundant 

knowledge, seems to have abundant time before hi in, he 
formed hi?* ]*l;ui-, ever delayin*:- until tlie consciousness that the 
day is far ^])vni makes him sad and silent about them.' Combine 
thin Willi the fact that Gray ^\ rote to please iiiuiself, and that 
puuUc fame \va.>s a matter oi very secondary interest to him. 
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As aiiioiig the satciiitcs oi Gray must just he mentioued 
Eichard West, who corresponded leaniedl;^ with the j>uet 
from 1736 down to his ( West^s) early doath iu 1742. West 
often broke into rerae, one of his best-intentioned efiEorts 
being a Monody on the Death of Queen Caroline (1737)» in 
which he writes himself down : 

* No Henaual Tjosoiii, no ungenerous mind . . . 
And, tW not virtuous, virtuously incUn'd." 

He made versions from Ciiiulluy, rendered Greek epigrams, 
aii«l performed other trifles in wliich lie showed a certain 
capacity, more, probably, than the adviser and attendant 
biographer of Gray's later life, William Mason (1724-1797). 

The son of the vicar of Hull, where he was bom in 1724, 
Mason b^^ his pseudo-poetical career by a Monody upon 
Pope's death. In 1757, after Gray's refusal, he was spoken 
of as laureate, but Whitehead was ultimately preferred. 
Two years later he produced a dramatic poem, Camciacmy 
with odes and choruses after the manner of Gray. The 
originals were not popular, the imitati^ms spurred Colman 
and Lloyd to the amusing travesties which they styled 
Odes to Obscurity and Ohlwion. He published Gray*s Life 
and Letters in 1774, the now familiar plan of printing 
the letters &s part of the Life haying apparently been sug- 
gested by Conyers lCiddleton*s Ltfe of Cicero, The Life 
was certainly well done on the whole, though Mason taJces 
some liberties with his documents, and exasperates by his 
endeavour to pose as the poetical providence of his iricnd. 

Upon the death of his early friend West, Gray wrote 
some lines in which he showed his command over the 
old sonnet form, which since the death of Milton had been 
almost entirely neglected. But the credit of the revival of 
the sonnet must remain very largely with the Wartons. 
In point of date the sonnets of Thomas Warton were pie- 
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ceded b;^ siugle sounets hj Thomas Edwards (1690-1757), 
a critical student of Milton and a disci{>le of Hurd, and by 
the dilettante Benjamin Stillingfleet (1 702-1771), as well as 
by Gray's On the Death of Mr, Michard WeH» But in these 
three sonnets the falsetto note is strong. The writers 
seem conscious of the discredit that long attached to 
the sonnet as a kind of Italian * foible/ and alarmed lest 
effeminacy might be imputed to them for * stooping ' to 
models which Waller and Drvden and Pojic had ignored. 
The Wartons were thus, it may be said, the first writers 
ot liie century to devote express cultivation to the sonnet. 
Those by Thomas on Windade, MUton, The Biver Lodon, 
Bathing, and DugdMi Moncrsficon won the praise of 
Hazlitt and Lamb; and Coleridge also praised them, 
though he regarded them rather as masterly likenesses of 
the Greek iviypafifiara than sonnets in the strictest sense. 
The Wartons handed on the torch to Thomas Bussell 
(1762-1788), a schohir of Winchester, who studied our 
earlier poetry with au enthusiasm inspired by his master 
(Joseph Warton), and gave promise of an excj[Uisite talent, 
as is sufficiently demonstrated by his sonnet Lemnoa, the 
subject being of course Fhiloctetes : 

* On thia lone isle^ whose nigged rocks affright 
* The eantioiis pilot, tea reyolying yean 

Great Piean'H son, unwonted eMt to tears. 

Wept o'er his wound : alike each rolHng light 

Of heaven he watched, and blamed its lingering flight j 

By day the sea-mew, screaming round his cave, 

Drove ?*luniher from Ins eyes ; the cliidinj; wave 

And bavaj^c hovvlingB ciia^ed his dreaiujr^ by night. 

Hope still was his : in each low breeze that sighed 

Through his rude grot he heard a coming oar, 

In each white elond a coming sail he spied $ 

Kor seldom listen'd to the fancied roar 

Of CEta's torrents, or the hoarser tide 

That parts lua'd Ttasbis frooi the Bnholo sheie.' 
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Tliis was written about 1785, and three years later 
Eiussell's career was cut short at Bristol, where he died of 
phthisis on July Slst, 1788, his SanmU and Miscellaneous 
Foem$ beiDg published posthumoaslj at Oxford in 1789* 
Among Bossell's admiiers weie Landor and Wordswortht 
whose own sonnet on Philoctetes does not oompare too 
favourably with the above. Russell forms an interesting 
link between the Wartous and William Lisle Bowles, who 
was born in the same year (1762) and began sonnet- writing 
about the same time. 

A fitting place may be found between Gray and Cowper 
, for Christopher Smart (1722-1771), as 

'"i;^?.i;^7f™*'*^ exponent of metricai technique in 

whose composition there were some 
elements of poetical genius. Bom near Tunbridge on 
April 11th, 1722, the son of a land steward, Smart as a lad 
gained the patronage of the Duchess of Cleveland, and was 
sent to Pemhruke College, Cambridge, of which society he 
became a fellow in 1745. He took ])art in founding a 
university magazine. The Student^ and rubbed shoulders 
with such wits and clever craftsmen in verse as Thomas 
Warton, Bonnell Thornton* and George Colman. Forfeiting 
his fellowship by marriage, he was allured to London and 
became * a hackney ' in the employ of the bookseller, John 
Newbery. For him he did a lot of loose and contempt* 
ible magazine work, in which, however. Smart's neatness 
and deftness of wurkmansliip is constantly revealed. In 
1752 he brought out a volume of Poems on Several Oc- 
casionSf containing a georgic, The Hop Garden, in which he 
describes the beauties of his native county of Kent. The 
next ten years were spent miserably in compilation for 
Newberj, Bolt, Gardener, and other booksellers, and, in 
1768, for the second time in his life Smart was shut up in 
Bedlam, where his gxand poem called Sang U> IkmA was 
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wcitteii. Johnson viaited Smaart in the asylain and gave a 
pitby acooimt of the poet*8 eonditioiL He conduded that 
heought nerer to hare been shut up. < His infiimities were 

not noxious to society. He insisted upon people praying 
w itli hiiii, and I'd as lief pni/ with Kit Smart as withaoj- 
one else. Another charge was that he did not love clean 
linen ; and I have no passion for it.* That same autumn 
his Song to David was published in a thin quarto (1763). 
Smart died in the ' Bules ' of the King's Bench Prison in 
May, 1771, without producing anything approaching in 
ezcellenoe the 'glorious,' impetuous stansas which dose 
that poem: 

* Glorious the sun in mid career ; 
Glorious th' assembled fires appear ; 

Glorious the comet's train : 
Glorious the tmmpet and alarm ; 
Gli»ioin th' almighty stretched-ont arm ; 

Glorious th* enraptttred main : 

' Glorious tlie nortliern lights astreani i 
Glorious the song, when God *b the theme ; 

Glorious the thunder's roar : 
Glorious hosamia from the den ; 
Glorious the catholic amen ; 

Glorious the martyr^s gore*' 

Smart seems to have been afflicted with religious mania, 

and he developed a strong evangelical, if nut a method- 
istical strain. His profound feeling for the beauty of the 
poems of the Hebrew pssiilmist is combined in the Song 
with an intense fervour and a tendency to mystical en- 
thusiasm in which he now and again appears to anticipate 
Blake ; his poem is at the same time marred by tiie obtru- 
sion from time to time (as in Blake) of a suggestion of the 
grotesque, and also by the somewhat forced introduction of 
Christian colouring. This defect is exaggerated to such 
an extent in the version of the Fealms of David which he 

8 
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pablialied ia 1765 that the mgnificance of the Hebrew 
jMsalmB is blurred by the prominenoe giTen to the New 
Testament matter. In his metrical psalmody Smart fre- 
quently recurs to the metre of the Song to David, which is 
indeed a favourite one among the old psalmodists ; hut he 
has recourse to all kinds of measures, iamhic, trochaic, and 
even anapastic — his Psalm cxxxiv. being in the metre of 
Oowper's Selkirk, Smart also wrote a number of hvmns, 
some of which are fine examples of deTotional feeling, 
touched but rarely* however, with the note, almost of 
sublimity, which leaps from stanza to stanza of the Song 
to David, This poem has elements of real greatness, but 
it has been absurdly described as a portent, or extravag- 
antly praised as * the only groat accomplished poem of the 
eiu^litpcnth century.'^ Every great poem is necessarily 
* accomplished' — does not the word Troajjia imply the accom- 
plishment of the best words in the best order? To say 
that this result is achieved more completely in the Song to 
Jkmd than in The Cagile of Indolence^ or Gray's Elegy, or 
Tardtey Oak, or The CoUei^B Saturday Ni^, or Tiger^ Tiger 
huming hright, all of which are poems of the eighteenth 
century, is an injustice both to students of the eighteenth 
century and to Smart liunself, for in the end no greater 
disservice can be rendered to a reputation than by exag- 
gerated over-praise. To call the Song to JDamd a ' portent 
of originality * is equally misleading. 

From Addison's The SpacwM Firmament on High (1712), 
through Watts's Owr God, our Help in Agee Paet,^ and 

* The opinion of D. G. Rossetti : there are * few episodes in our 
literaiy history more intoro-^fin'^'^ than this of the wretcho<1 hook- 
seller's hack, with his mind thrown off its balancr hv <hink and 
poverty,* r\s\n<^ from the depths of his misery to such a lofty pitch 
af poetic excellence. 

* Modified by Wesley to 0 God, our Help. 
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JiaMM •AdH reign v^ere*er iJke 8nn (1719), down to Sir 
Bobert Grant's 0 WortMp the King, the eightemth oentnfj 

was constantly occupied with the study of and versifica- 
tion of the psalms. Vigour of rLythm and true poetical 
Bvmpatbv and feeling were frequently iniparte<l to these 
versions; and when we reflect how these qualities must 
have been intensified by the religious fervour which 
culminated about the middle of the centnrjr, and which 
produced hjmns bo rich in devotional beautj as Jetm, Lever 
of my 8cul (1740), and the later masterpieces of Oowper 
and of Topladj, we shall have no difficulty whatever in 
tracing the different elements which went to the composi- 
tion of the Song to David, justly characterized as a grand 
outburst of devotional feeling. 

William Cowper, the best of EnL^lisli letter-writers and 

the most important ^>oet in England be- 
a7M^ illustrious group 

headed by Wordsworth, was born at 
Berkhampstead in November, 1731, being the son of the 
rector, John Cowper (chaplain of George II. and nephew 
of Earl Cowper).^ His mother, the daughter of a good 
Norfolk family, died when he was six : her memory some 
forty years latter was embalmed in one of the most affect- 
ing tributes that ever came from the heart of a son. At a 
school in Bedfordshire the boy was cruelly bullied. *I 
well remember,' he relates of his particular tyrant, * being 
afraid to lift my eyes upon him higher than his knees, and 
I knew him better hj his shoe-buckles than bj any other 
part of his dress.' At ten he was placed at Westminster, 
where Warren HiastingB, Uoyd, Churchill, and Colman 
were among his schoolfellows. With the three last and 
Bouii' 11 Thornton he afterwards joined in the frolics of the 
* Nonsense Club.' The members piqued themselves upon 

^ The name was pronounced as Cooper* 
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their cleyernew ftt impromptus, crambo-Tersefl, and the 
like ; these exercises may haTe aided Cowper in aoquiriiig 
that elegant neatness and dexterity in 'refractory rhymiDg' 
which is .so distinctiye of his work. In the execution of 
the difficult trifles called * occasional verse * he came to excel 
all his contemporaries, and, indeed, he forms an important 
link in this class of literature between Swift and Prior and 
Pi-aed and Thackeray. More than a dozen of his pieces 
figure in the Lyra EJegantiarum. 

But at the best the rough life at Westmioster ill-suited 
Cow[>er*s timid, sensitiTe disposition, and he left the place 
with a rooted horror of the pnhlic school system. To this 
feeling he was in 1784 to give forcible expression in his 
metrical indictment of the public school system entitled 
Tiroemmm, or a Beview cf Sduxih, His plea for the priTate 
tutor is vigorous and far-seeing, but one-sided. Of the 
public scliool he sees only the perils, emulation * ongen- 
deriug hate,' brutal manners, the loss of the sacred inti- 
macies of home. Posterity has not paid much heed to his 
warnings, but every passage in this poem deserves weighing, 
and wise men will especially regard the couplet : 

'The nide will scuffle tbronpfh with ease enough, 
Great t^choub suit be^t the i^turdy aud the rough.' 

Cowper was articled to an attorney in 1752 and ca>Uedto 
the bar two years later ; but he never practised. For a 

time he plunged into gaiety and frivolity, wrote clever 
essays for the magazines, and qualified himself by London 
experience as a clubbable man. In the roeantims he im- 
proved himself as a scholar, especially by the study of 
Homer and Horace. Moreover, under the influence of a 
pretty cousin, the daughter of his uncle Ashley Cowper, 
he became for the moment a fop : the lady's father, how* 
ever, frowned upon the notion of such a match, and Cowper 
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submitted with meekness. His relatives wore Ly this 1 iinr 
anxious to make him some provision, and they succeeded 
in procuring him a nomination to the post of Clerk of the 
Journals of the House of Lords ; but the ordeal of qualify, 
ing bj examination proyed more than his mistrustful spirit 
could stand, and after futile attempts at suicide, the 
sequel of a return in redoubled force of morbid images to 
his mind, he was placed in a mad-house at St. Albans, 
whence he emerged after eighteen months' sojuurn in 1765, 
for the time at least compietely cured. During his delirium 
he had been haunted by a sense of sin and visions of the 
wrath to come. The experience tinctured his mind with a 
profound religious melancholy, from which he could rarely 
altogether escape; and the impressions of the next few 
years, spent among the pastures and willows of the Onse 
▼alley, tended to deepen rather than to mitigate the ultra- 
puritanic gloom of a too-despairing creed. Just at firsts 
however, a bright gleam is cast upon his existence. On 
leaving St. Albans, he proceeded to Cambridge, and thence, 
with a view to strictly economic living, to Huntingdon ; 
there he met a local clergyman, the K«v. Morley Unwin, 
and his wife, Mary. * Their name is Unwin,* he writes in 
October, 1765, 'the most agreeable people imaginable; 
quite sociable and as free from the ceremonious ciWlitj of 
country gentlefolks as anj I erer met with. They treat 
me more like a near relation than a stranger, and their 
house is always open to me. The old gentleman carries 
me to Cambridge iii his chaise. He is a man of learning 
and guud fet'Ut^^ , ini'l ;i6 i>iiii|»le as parson Adams. His wife 
has a very uncommon understanding, has read much to 
excellent purpose, and is more pohte than a duchess.' He 
was so charmed with their society that he became after a 
short interval the inmate of their house — ^to the expenses 
of which he thenceforth contributed at a moderate rate* 
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His spirits revived under tlu-ir iiillueuco and that of the 
peaceful life with which they encompassed him. The 
manner is best delineated in his own self-revealing words. 

* Huntingdon, Oct. 20, 1766. ... As to amusements, I 
moan what the world calls such, we have none. The place, 
indeed, swarms with them, and cards and dancing are the 
profesaional businesa ol almost all the gentle inhabitants 
of Huntingdon. We refuse to take part in them or to be 
accessories to this way of murdering our time, and by so 
^loing have acquired the name of Methodists. Having told 
you how we do not spend our time, I will next say how we 
do. We breakfast commonly between eight and mnc ; till 
eleven we read either the Scripture or the sermons of some 
faithful preacher of those holy mysteries; at eleven we 
attend divine serrice, which is performed here twice ereiy 
daj ; and from twelve to three we separate and amuse our- 
selves as we please. During that interval I either read in 
my own apartment or walk or ride or work in the garden. 
We seldom sit an hour after dinner, but if the weather 
permits adjourn to the garden, where, wuth Mrs. Unwin 
and her son, I generally have the pleasure of religious 
conversation till tea-time. If it rains or is too wdndv for 
walking, we either converse within doors or sing some 
hymns of Martin's collection> and by the help of Mrs. 
Unwin's harpsichord mi^e up a tolerable concert in which 
our hearts, I hope, are the best and most musical per> 
formers. After tea we sally forth to walk in good earnest. 
Mrs. Unwin is a good walker, and we hare generally 
travelled about four miles before we see home again. 
When the days are short we make this excursion in the 
former part of the day between church- time and dinner. 
At night we read and converse as before till supper, and 
commonly finish the evening either with hymns or a sermon; 
and last of aU the family are called to prayer. I need not 
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tell you that sncli a life as this b consistent with the 

utmost cheerfulness ; aceorJiuglj we are all happv, and 
dwell together in unity as brethren. Mrs. Unwiii lias 
almost a maternal affection for me, and I have something 
very like a HUal one for her, and her son and I are brothers.' 

The little hermitage of pious souls is depicted with a 
loving fidelity, and lingers in the memory like the sanctu- 
aries of little Gidding or Ohevreuse. But under the 
most promising conditions it is doubtful if Oowper's 
cheerfulness could have been very long maintained. He 
had been growing morbidly introspectiye and suspicious 
of base motives. ' My dear eousiu,' lie wrote to Mrs. 
Cowper, April 3rd, 1767, 'You sent my friend Unwin 
home to us charmed with your kind reception of him, 
and with everything he saw at the Park. Shall I 
once more give you a peep into my vile and deceitful 
heart? What motive do you think lay at the bottom 
of my conduct, when I desired him to call upon you? I 
did not suspect at first that pride and vainglory had any 
share in it, but quickly after I had recommended the visit 
to him, I discovered in tlial Iruitful soil the very root of 
the matter. You know I am a stranger here ; all such are 
suspected characters ; unless they bring their credentials 
with them. To this moment, I believe, it is matter of 
speculation in the place, whence I came and to whom I 
belong. Though my friend, you may suppose, before I was 
admitted an inmate here was satisfied that I was not a 
mere vagabond, and has since that time received more 
convincing proofs of my sponsibiUty, yet I could not resist 
the opportunity of furnishing him with ocular demonstra- 
tion of it by introducmu^ him to one of my most .spltiulid 
connections ; that when he hears me called ** Tliat fellow 
Cowper,'' which has happened heretofore, he may be able 
upon imquestiottable evidence to assert mj gentlemanhood 
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and relieye me from the weight of that opprobrioua appella- 
tion. O Pride» Pride ! it deoeiyes with the subtletj of a 
serpent, and seems to walk erect, though it cmwlg upon 

the eai'lli.' 

Unhappily, Mr. Unwm died in 1767, and Co\v|>er ac- 
compauied Mrs. Unwin from Huntingdon to the neisrh- 
bouring Olney, where he became subjected to the master 
influence of a good-hearted Ivut stern and somewhat in- 
quisitorial Puritan, John Newton, who gradually acquired 
oyer him all the ascendeni^ of a spiritual director. This 
influence, too, surely tended to darken Cowper'shorison, for 
Newton was a Oalyinist of the self-aoeasing type. With 
a mind that turned lightly under congenial influence to all 
innocent aspects of things mundane, the poet was fully 
capable of deriving a gentle and tranquil liappuiess from 
the passing hour, from the minutiae of ordinary English 
home life; but he was also deplorably prone to moods of 
depression, in which, by the prolonged contemplation of 
the unseen world and the infinite, he suffered great mental 
anguish. Newton yalued and exploited this side of the 
man to the infinite loss of the poet. Cowper began by 
endeayouring to respond in full to Newton's demands, and 
he wrote the series of Olney HymnSf^ including the well- 

* Cowper is, perhaps, the most considerable poet who has written 
livmns. He did little to develop hymn-stnietiire, adopting the 

forrjw cnrieiit in his d;iy (most of his liyiniis are in CM.) and tlie 
.severe canons of Newton; hut if his luxlc is not distinctive, tlie 
plaintive tenderness and relineinent of tht hymns are all his own. 
The spiritual ideai» of the Ulney Hymm (1779) are sLuular to 
Newton's— peace and thankful contemplation of an assured faith : 

' God is His own niterpreter, 
And He will make it idain ; ' 

thonj^h a few are informed with sad yearnin;:: and questioning (1, 9, 
M, 45), or dark spiritual conflict (37, 30). Hark, my Sotd f it is 
the Lord (18), in perhaps the best kuown, though it ha» a rival in 
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known God moves in a mysterious Way. But his system 
had lioL the vigour to react against the sense of doom with 
which Newton had momentarily infected him. His 
malady became worse than ever, and, but for the maternal 
care of Mrs. Unwin, whom. Ck>wper for a brief period 
doring 1772 contemplated marrying, tbe complaint would 
pfobablj liATe proved fatal to him. 

While still vety weak and mentally ailing, litenuy 
oocttpation. in which the Unwina encouraged him, gradually 
induced a happ^r frame of mind. His correspondence 
was for a lime the staple of his production. Here he 
avoids the deep wounds whieii religious gloom had inflicted, 
and reveals himself atrain, rather on the bright, clever, 
affectionate, and merry side. * While 1 am in pursuit of 
pretty images, or -a. pretty way of expressing them, I forget 
eveiytbing that is irksome, and, like a boy that plays 
truant^ determine to ayail myself of the present oppor* 
tunity to be amused and to put by the disagreeable 
recollection that after all I must go home and be whipped.' 
Apart from religion he is fondest perhaps of writing about 
the country and his diversions, his friends and iiis pets : 
but he often shows himself an adiniral>le critic, as where 
he expresses the desire to dust old Johnson's jacket for 
his treatment of Milton until his pension jingled in his 
pocket (Johnson, be said, had plucked one or two of the 
most beautiful feathers out of his muse's wing and 
trampled them under his great foot); and he loves to 
enliven a friend with a jeu d^uprU in verse, such as the 
trial between the eyes and nose for the proprietorship of 
the spectacles, and the verdict to the effect that when the 
nose put his spectacles on the eyes should be kei)t shut. 
He seems to possess all the characteristics of supreme 

Oh! for a closer walk with God (1), a purely fingliah bynin of 
deep beauty, perfect stmcture, and streaiu-like cadence. 
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epistolary .art — a peculiar, iinconsdoas egotism, to whicli is ^ 
yet linked a distinct personal charm, an exceptional gift of 
improvisaUott, together with a ready flow and spontaneity 
of phrase — and to possess these qualities so happily blended 
•as to elevate him with little question to a sphere where he 
shines as a l(jtL<jr- writer with scarcely less lustre than a 
Cicero or a Mme. do Sevigne. In these charming letters 
of Cowper, moreover, are undoubtedly to be sought the 
true sources of his poetic endowment — the affectionate 
rallying, the gentle mischievousness, the familiarity which 
despises nothing of any interest as too humble and too 
little, side by side with a quiet pathos and with a mora! 
purport deep and strong. 

From his letters and his horticultural diversions Cowper 
gradually betook himself to verse. For subjects he was 
content with the life that surrounded him, with its round 
of small pleasures, surprises, and homely details. The * 
postboy, the newspaper, the feeding of cattle, the winter 
morning's walk, the shower, the nightingale, the knitUng- 
needles or the stockings, the toast and tiie tea urn : these 
are his themes.^ What Pope is to our fashionable town 

' He utilizes for Ins verse any occurrence, however trivial. He 
inadvertently si!ii[ - < li the head of a rose, heavy with rain-drops, 
and the outeome i.^ The Rose. A oat is accidentally shut up in a 
drawer, and wo get the delightful ainl humorous lictircd Cat. A 
viper is found in his garden ; puss and her kittens inspect him, 
and Cowper kilLs him ; there is nothing else to tell, hut the result 
iB the inimitahle Colubtiad. Prose yersions of moat of these 
incidents appear in the letters, that of the CoUvbriadf for example, 
in a letter to Unwin, dated August 3rd, 178SS. As regards skill in 
adapting his metre to his tlieme, Cowper has rarely been surpassed ; 
and one knows not whether to admire most his liandling of tlie 
trochaics in Boadicca^ of the anai)a^'sts in 'The Poplars ore Frird_ 
or / am Monarch of all I Survet/^ or the ianihics in 2'oU for the 
Brave, or The Nufhtingale and the Chnr-irm-m. He wrote few \ 
»uunet8, but one To Mr 9, Unmn is au acknowledged luat^terpieoef « 
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life, that to a great extent is Oowper to our domestic and 
social life. At first his poems were short pieces, frequently 

fables, in which his robins aii<l jj^oldfincbes played a part, 
nor di<l he over stra-y very far bevoud sucli themes, lio 
was a quick and skilful versifier and a very koeii observer, 
so that it is truly said that there is more genuine observa- 
tion in Oowper than in all the fables of Gray.^ At the same 
time he worked at these * diversions ' with a minute caret 
and was not satisfied until he had brought them the 
nearest possible to perfection. To touch and retouch, he 
says, ' though some writers boast of negligence, is the secret 
of almost all good writing, especially verse. Whatever is 
short should be uervous, maticuliue, and compact. Little 
men are so, and little poems should be so.' Tn tliis gift of 
refinement, as in the unaffected grace of liis iciiei\s and his 
feminine, if not qnasi-morbid, sensitiveness and delicacy, 
Cowper shows a very remarkable affinity to, or what Leigh 
Hunt would call a kind of identity with, his greatest rival, 
perhaps, as an English letter- writer, Edward Fitxgerald* 

and is included in The Golden Treatury as an unrivalled example 
ol intensity of pathetic tenderness. Cowper^s blank verse is 
frequently mannered, l)ut he rose at times to complete mastery. 

^ In t!i*^ }>c( uliarly dillicult art of the fabulist, it will probably 
be conccdc<l tliafc Cowi>er Ims never been rivalled — at lea.«t in 
England. Besides The 2\' ('jhti)ifjale and the Glov-wcrm he con- 
trived such excellent fables as 7'he Maimi, The I'ocf, the Oyster 
and the Sensitive 2*lant, and Fainny Time AnticijHittd. Robert 
Dodfiley (1703-176i) compiled a Tolume of fables in 1761, the third - 
section of which is devoted to ' Fables New ly Invented.* A few of 
these, in prose, such as The Toad and the Ephemeron (which is 
almost in the \-ein of Hans Andersen), are very good, bat the 
anthorsbip is unknown. James Northcote (1746-1831 ), the painter, 
who wrote some jrood fable-s, both in prose and vei*se, did not 
j)ublish until quite the close of his long life. Beattie and Wm. 
Wilkie attempted a few fables in verse. Ed. >roore's FabUe Jwt 
tKe Female Sex, in sprightly octosyllabics, came out in 1744 
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Cowpei^B first publislied irolttme of refse appeared in ^ 
1782. It contained Table TM, OonvenaHan, Tru^, E»* 
potMatumf Hope, Charity, BeHrement, and The Progress of 

lienor. It attracted little attention, for the poetry was of 
too new a kind to be appreciated at once. Had it depended 
upou Lis own initiative, the absence of encouragement 
might have proved fatal to further production. His verses, 
like those of La Fontaine, had to be bespoke. Happily, at 
thiB juncture a charming fwrj crossed his shadow in the 
person of Lady Austen, and the charm of poetry had entire 
possession of Mm during the next two years, 1783 and 1784/ 
Lady Austen's liTely spirits drove away the spirit of 
melancliolj. Oowper wrote songs which she set to music 
and sung to the harpsichord. One evening in October, 
1782, when lie seemed depressed, she told him the f?tory of 
John Oilpin, as her nurse had relat-ed it to her; next 
morning at breakfast Oowper read them the legend in * 
versified form. In KoTember it appeared in The Public 
Adtfertiser, A well-known popular reciter saw its possibili- 
ties ; it became ' town talk/ the general fayourite it has 
ever since remained. Oowper's ordinary humour is less 
broad, but in Gilpin for once he lets himself go, and the 
verses seem an echo of the peals of laughter that were 
heard issuing from his bedroom on the night of its com- 
position. He was urged and urged to write a sequel, but 
wisely, most wisely abstained. The Task ^ (which is emin- 

^ The order of coiuposition of Cowijer's minor masterpieces was • 
approximately as follow: Boadieeat 1780; Goldjimh, 17S0; Ad- 
judged Case, 1780$ Selkirk, 1781; Soyal George, 1782; GUpin^ 
October, 1782; Poplars, 1784; Ode to ApoUo, 1787; Needless 
Alarm, 1788; Dog and WaUr-LUy, 1788 ; Beee^ of Mother's Pto- 
tare, 1790 ; Yardley Oak, 1791 ; To Mary, 1793 ; Castaway, 1709. 

^ • You can write on anytliing,' said Lady Austen, when Cowper 
a»ked her for a subject for a blank- verse poem, *take the sofa.' 
Uenoe^' I sing the Sofiik ' (The Task, bk. L, 1. 1). 
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ently adable, despite its y i lixitv, for it contaius some of 
powper's finest and mobt sensitive descriptive passapfes), 
imposed upon the poet by Lady Austen in 1783, was pub- 
lished in 1785, along with IHrocinium, Its success was 
complete, and Oowper's Teputation was established. Un- 
happily a certain tension between Lady Austen and Mrs. 
Unwin led to Cowper aeTcriDg the tie with his Egeria. She 
was sacrificed on the altar of his old friendship. Oowper, 
nevertheless, continued working hard at his version of the 
Hiady which finally ai)j>eared in 1791. In the meantime 
he re!ie\v- 1 frieyJship witli his cousin. Lady Hesketh, who 
furnished a comfortable house for him and Mrs. Unwin at 
Weston, near Olney. He was again attacked by his malady, 
and, after 1793, the dejection which came in its train be- 
came almost habitual. Yet in flashes, lighting np this de- 
plorable gloom, he produced some exquisite poems, among 
them the * tender incomparable lament To Mary ' (which 
Tennjrsou could never trust himself to read aloud) and 
Yardley Oaky a poem with passages of almost Miltonic 
grandeur and of Words woi-thian intimacy and charm. The 
oak was described some fifty years later by Hugh Miller, 
who makes this suggestive stroke of critical illustration: 
* If asked to illustrate that peculiar power which Cowper 
possessed aboye all modem poets, of taking the most 
stubborn and intractable words in the language, and 
biding them with all ease round his thinking, so as to 
fit its every indentation and irregularity of outline (as the 
ship carpenter adjusts the stubborn plankiug grown flex- 
ible in his hand to the exact mould of the vessel), I would 
at once instance some parts of Yardley Oak.* The under 
side to this wonderful skill in phrase-moulding was 
Oowper's fondness for long Latin derivatives, polysyllables 
such as vertiginous or stercoraceous, excoriate or incom- 
patible, which few poets would think of introducing into 
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verse, and his oceasiooal weakness for ornate periphrases, 
* levelled tube * for gnu aud * fragrant lymph ' for tea, 
wliich is almost worthy of Armstrong's 'gelid cistern' 
(meaning ' cold tub '). 

One of Oowper^s last pieces. The (kutau a y (written the 
year before liis death), describes a seaman who has fallen 
overl)()ard in the course of Anson's voyage ; he struggles 
to Rwini after the vessel, his comrades vainly throw ropes 
to him, aud the storm sweeps him away. In this the poet 
sees a melancholy image of his own spiritual destiny. 
Sainte-Beuve compares his malady justly with the vein of 
insanity whieh existed in Bousseau,^ eternal reprobation 
taking the place of the universal conspiracy by the fear of 
which Bonsseau was haunted. Mary TJnwin died on 
December 17th, 1796. He had nursed her tenderly, and 
after her death he relapsed into a kind of wretched apathy, 
from which he was released death on April 25th, 1800. 

The liberal and humanitarian tendency which dis- 
tinguished the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
manifested itself in Cowper long before it reached the 
episcopal benches of the House of Lords. Tenderness 
for the unhappy rendered Gowper's shrinking spirit 
bold* Slayery, oppression, war, injustice in all its forms 
were his abhorrence. He preached emancipation before 
Wilberforce. In 1788 he wrote the grand passage of 

aspiral irm iu which he predicted the fall of the Jiastillo 
as syuibolizing the tyranny of the ancien regime. His 
verses mark the commencement of political poetry in 
England, and in the cause which inspired Wordsworth* 

* Rousseau himself, after readin*^ a Jau.-^enist book, was rendered 
miserable l»y the tin iu- lit of liell. His life, like Co^vperV, was sur- 
rounded by gentle coinpaniuii^liip. Cowper had his liai'es. liougseau 
spent hours at the Charraettes taming pigeons. The feeling of 
both for laadacape was «i(6-Alpine. 
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Cokridge, and Sheilej ; and similarly he is the first modem 
poet of fraternity, a harbinger in a measure of Bums, of 
Whitman, and of Tolstoi. But Oowper is still more in- 
teresting, perhaps, not as an initiator at all, but as con- 
tinuing the work of Tliomson aud expressing with more 
Urt, if less original vigour, the feeling for nature which 
was to become the distinctive mark of English poetry. He 
envisaged the beauty of the fields and woodland in a 
wanner very different from Thomson. He lacked the 
Tivid touch of Bums, he was not a botanist like Gray ; he 
was a stranger to the rapture of Wordsworth, to l^e 
ecstasy of Keats. There is something of the rusticating 
city scholar about his aspect' Hasslitt characterizes it 
rather harshly as the finicalness of the private gentleman, 
who looks at nature over clipped hedges from well-swept 
garden walks. Delicate to ffistidionsness, ho is glad to c^et 
back after a romantic adventure with crazy Kate, a party 
of gipsies, or a little child on the common, to the drawing- 
room and the ladies again, to the sofa and the tea-kettle. 
As with Bichardson, the society of sympathetic ladies 
became a necessary stimulus to him. But Hazlitt's ap- 
preciation, searching though it could not fail to be, is 
tinged with just a little malice, such as the lettered Bohe- 
mian would be apt to harbour against the pious recluse. 
Cowper would certainly have never preferred a claim to be 
ranked as a romanticist, a poet of the wilderness. His 
appeal was, and will be, most direct to the increasing class 
of bourgeois that is refined by poetry and eleyated by 
liberal and humanitarian feeling. 

As to the poet's character, it is traceable in his poems, but 
is more clearly defined in his letters. There we peroeiye the 
fair outline of a good man and a sincere, remarkably free 
from any form of cant or affectation, deeply religious, de- 
signing to do good by his verse and devoted to his craft. 
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Great as was his power as an observer of external nature, 
liis insight into the human heart was even more pene- 
trating; and akin to this was his morbid power of self* 
reproach, which remindB the student of Eacine, or more 
paiticQlarlj perhaps of Cbessety "whoee light vein in his 
famous Vert Vert has so dose au affinity with Cowper's 
own. The pitifal Tiew that he took of his own spiritual 
misery is descrihed with a passion that is of the nature of 
the inteuser school of poetry in the following passage, 
which is also an example of the eloquent use which he 
could make of blank verse as employed in his longer 
poems: 

* I was a stricken deer that left the hefd 

Long since : with many an arrow deep infixed 
My panting side was chai^ged, when I withdrew 

To seek a tranquil death in distant «;liadpR. 
There was I found by one who had Uiniself 
Been hurt by the archers. In His side He bore. 
And in His hands and feet, the cruel scars.' ^ 

The same intense feeling is perceptible in his beautiful 
hymn, Sarh, my 8<nU I ii is the Lord. The pathos of his 
. declining years, his devotion to poesy, the peculiar tender* 
ness of much of his verse could not fail to appeal to the 
Brownings as strongly as to Tennyson, and the affection 
that lie inspired (and is always inspiring) is exquisitely 
rendered in Mrs. Browning's Covrper's Grave : 

* He shall be strong to sanctify the poet's high vocation, 
And bow the meekest Christian down in meeker adoration ; 
Nor ever shall lie l)e, in praise, hy isp or «,'ood forsake!! : 
Named softly as the hooaehold name of one whom God hath 
taken/ 

The calm process of transition in English poetry, which 
the scholarly deliberation of Gray might have matured in 

^ The Task, iii, < The Garden,' line 106. A first-rate Concordance 
to Chvoptr by Jolm Neve appeared in 1887* 
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aboat a oentiuy and a half, was strangely hastened and 
complicated, and on the whole no donht intensified, by two 
strange phenomena — the Ossianic compilations of James 

M h Maeplierson, otherwise known as an 
(1796^^796) historical compiler, and the niiu veilouii 

tifteenth-century forgeries of Chatter^ 
ton. Between the publication of Clarissa and the a]>p(nir- 
auce of Scott and Byron, our sympathetic critics abroad 
discovered no event in our literary annals commensurate 
in importance with the apparition of Ungai in 1762, fol- 
lowed by that of Temom in 1763. The gionnd had been 
prepared to some extent by the publication of Bousseau's 
NcuoeUe RBo^e early in 1761 ; from whatever cause the 
enthusiasm for the Ossianic poems in Western Europe was 
intense.* 

Well-disposed critics were ready to acquiesce in Tyliic- 
pherson's claim that he was doing for the Celtic oral and 
written legendary ballads and songs what Percy was doing 
for the old English. Just in the same way, it was main- 
tained, the traditional poetry of the Finns, the Icelanders, 
and the Germans had been fused into the Kalemla, the 
Edda9, and the Niehehmgenlied, Sdiolars of a more 
sceptical turn refused to believe that, except in the possible 
case of a few fragnientarv lyrics, Macpherson had used 
any really ancient material at alL 

^ Osfian was translated into Italian by Ceearotti, and alao mto 
Spaniah, rare honouia for Engliah booka In Germany there was 
an Oaslanio deUrium, (Man being ranked with Shakespeare and 
Homer. OssiaUy it will be remembered, d rove Homer from Werther*8 
heart. In France the poems were studied and translated by no 
less a man than Targot. Napoleon himself shared the rage for the 
PoHie du Nord, and stamped iTMRL^inative work %vith his R]>{»roval 
as ossictnique. The ehapinp: inliuenee of tlie ' CVltif Homer upon 
Herder, \\\Hm Byron, but above ali upon Chat- ;Liil>riand, is well 
establii»lied. There are several EuglLith metrical versions. 

T 
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The violent ebwiortr of contemporary soepticum, the 
oatntgeous contempt for evefything Ossianic expressed by 
JohniK>n, seem to have been occasioned hj Macpheraon's 
vaulting ambition. When he began in 1760 bj merely 
publishing a few random Frnffments, few denied that the 
pieces might be genuine versions (more or less) of rude 
Gaelic poetry. When he collected a large number of these 
waifs and strays of Highland poetry and, under the notion 
that he was dealing with fragments of a regular epic, 
assigned to them a like antiquity and gave them a unity 
which was not implicit in them; when he gave these a 
regular order and, rendering them into a free and polished 
paraphrase, presented the six books of Fin^ and the eight 
books of Temora as the substance (in prose) of an authentic 
epic poem composed by Ossian about a.d. 250, and handed 
down from mouth to mouth for littj generations : then 
there burst forth (especially from Loudon, where Scots 
were at the lowest ebb of popularity) a ferocious and in- 
flamed attack upon the translator's honesty, in the course 
of which, as scholar after scholar imbrued, it became more 
and more difficult to discern the truth. 

It can scarcely be denied by anyone that such genuine 
Ossianic verse as existed was unfortunate in the epoch of 
its translation. The prose of Macpherson's rendering is 
tumid, his language vague, and his imagery (drawn from 
the elementary forces of nature) inexpressibly monoton- 
ous. He not only makes absurd blunders in his chrono- 
logy, but indulges in speculation and in poetic licence 
to an extravagant extent. On the other hand, he 
emerges from the investigations instituted by the Highhind 
Society in 1805, not as an impostor, like Psalmanasar 
or Irdand, but merely as a careless, complacent* and 
irresponsible editor. His knowledge of Erse was super- 
ficial, and his attempts, like those of Pope at editing 
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Sbakespeftre, or those of some of the earlj Irish and 
•dialect scholars, haye been hirgely discredited by more 

thQruu<;h and accurate work. Little doubt remains, how- 
ever, that his work em bodied as a nucleus at least mme of 
those aucieut ballads, ' the vaiu, tempting, Ijintr ^^orldly 
histories concerning the Tuatha de Danaun, and warriors, 
and champions^ and Fingal, the son of Cumhall, with his 
heroes,' which a bishop of the sixteenth century lamented 
that the superstitious Highhinders preferred to their Kirk 
books. Such a conclusion as this relievee one of the 
necessity of regarding the poems in their entirety as the 
work of one man such as Macpherson, whose capacity is 
open to test in the light of his accredited pn.)ductions lx>th 
in prose and verse. More probable in almost every respect 
is the theory that Macpherson worked up into form, and a 
certain coherency of arrangement, fragments already in 
existence, some of which' may have been yery old. A 
valuable commentary upon the poems as a whole is sup- 
plied by Wordsworth, who says : ' Whatever men may now 
think of them, there cannot be a doubt that these mountain 
monotones took the heart of Europe with a new emotion 
and prepared it for that passion for moujutaiiifi which has 
since possessed it.* * 

From about 17(jO to 1765 and onward (it is well to bear 
in mind the date of the Meliques, 1765, as a mnemonic 
point, though its publication was quite as much the result 
as the cause of ^e renewed interest in old ballads and 
songs) a passion set in for the exhumation of all kinds of 
old metrical literature. The corolLuy of this passion for 
archaic poetry was a mania for forging. The literary 
forger has little to fear save from t-cliolars at once 
eminent and thoroughly expert; and the rarity of sm h 
specialists was taken advantage of to the full by Chattertou 

* Foeite JnterpretoHoti qfN<Uvr$t p. 1223. 
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and Ireland, as it had been already (to a much milder 
extent) by Bamaay, Ifacpherson, and Percy.' From this 
point of view, then, there is nothing so very remarkable 
in the appearance of a series of forgeries buch as the 
Jimvley Foenis ; uor is it difficult to understand that ' Thos. 
Kowley ' should, have imposed upon contemporary critics. 
Philologists who have made special study of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth century English have not abounded either 
before or since Chatterton's time* In the case of these 
particular forgeries the quality of the poetry is to be 
admi^. But the chronology of Chatterton's career con- 
stitutes the marvel which time and the perspective of 
tiiiii<^s seem only to increase. 
Thomas Chatterton, the posthumous son of a poor school- 

^ ^ master, was born at Bristol on November 

Thomas Chatterton i^r..y ^^7K.c^ • u i ;i 

(1752-1770) ^^th, 1752. At six he was regarded as 

backward, at seven he went to the Blue- 
coat School at Bristol, but was there only taught the rudi- 
ments. At ten he read a number of historical folios, but 
his &vourite diversion was to pore over heraldry and old 

writing in a solitary attic. There, too, while still eleven, 
he would seem to have invented the glossary of obsolete 
(and heterogeneous) ^vords with which he bestrewed the 
pretended ancient poems. In this same year 1764 some 
satiric poems by him appeared in Bristol journals. In 
1766 he first conceived the Rowley romance — a cycle of* 
poems (in a novel ten-line stanza) illuslarating the liorman 
Conquest. He wrote these in a quaint, disguising jargon 
of his own, but in order to excite more interest in them, 
he claimed them as the work of Thomas Bowlie, a con-* 

« 

^ The succession of exposures made people so incredulous that, 
when Sir John Fenn published the fifteenth-century P««^cm Letters 
from authentio MSS., lew people were convinced of their genoine-^ 
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tempomry of Ljdgate. In Jnlj, 1767, he left «cbool, 
and was apprenticed to an attorney, his hours being 
from 7 tLxn. to 8 p.m. all the year round. "Por the 

next fifteen months, notwithstandini^, he pursued his 
study of antiquities and of old English poetry with 
passionate ardour. Towards tlie close of 1768 he showed 
to QeorgiQ Catcott, a Bristol tradesman of antiquarian 
tastes, several of the *Bowley parchments/ containing 
'antique' poemsy among them the noble Song to MQa. 
In March, 1769, Chatterton wrote to the author of the 
.inecdb^ oj Patntiii^, Horace Walpole, inclosing among 
other canons manuscripts ThB Byse of Peyndeynge yn 
Englande, The author of this work he described as 
* T. Rowlie ... a secular priest ui' St. John's [Bristol] ; 
his iih'rit as a biographer and historiographer is great, as a 
poet still greater . . . the person under whose patronage 
they may appear to the world wiU lay the Englishman, the 
antiquary, and the poet under an eternal obligation.' 
Walpole answered almost effusively, but when he learned 
that his correspondent was a struggling attorney's clerk 
he thought less of his find. He therefore sent Chatterton 
some prudent advice, and after considerable delays, during 
which the sensitive l»<\\ suffered antruish, he returned him 
all his papers (August, 1769). Early in 1770Chatterton'8 
indenture was cancelled and a number of his poems were 
burned as trash by his master, the attorney. In April the 
youthful poet set out for London with about five guineas 
in his pocket. There, after writing for four months for the 
leading magazines with varying but apparently diminish- 
ing success, he began to lose heart. He was especially 
depressed when his Excelevfe Balade of Charitie was refused 
by the Totvn and Country Mnjazine. Hispnde in refusing 
help of every kind led to actual starvation, and during the 
night of August 24th, 1770, having torn to atoms a large 
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qiiRTitity of manuscript, lie poisoued himself iu liis Holbom 
garret. His age was 17^ years. * This is the most extra- 
ordinary young man/ wrote the familiar biographer of 
Parnassians, * that has encountered my knowledge.' 

Obatterton had read widely in Drjden, Biipe, Goldsmith^ 
had studied Qeoftrej of Monmouth and Holinshed, and 
di])ped fruitfully if not yerj deeply into Chaucer and 
Spenser. From these he gleaned words and ])hrases ; but 
the romantic vigour at which lie aspired was iill his own, 
and by merely transcribing the curious "R()\vlrY laii^uacjo 
that he invented into the decent En^^lish tongue in which 
he conceived his verse, we shall realize at once its modernity 
and its claim to rank as poetry, immature and sufficiently 
rude, but the rapid, spontaneous growth of a soil rich 
in nsthetic impulse. In his use of proper names and his 
power of metric modulation Ohatterton may well claim to 
have been a pioneer who suggested much that Coleridge 
only brought to a l ull fruition. Nor can it be denied that 
tliere is a genuine lyric fire, a poetic enertry, and above all 
an intensity, remote from his contemporaries and suggestive 
(as Cimabue in his antique and primitive manner is sug- 
gestive of Giotto and Angelico) of Shelley^ and Keats. 
A typical example of the wonderful appeal of Ohatterton's 
rhythm is in the fine song addressed to William the Con* 
queror by the minstrel, iuToking his mercy ; 

* With pacing step the lion moves along, 
William his iron-woven how he bends; 
With mijifht like to the rolb'TiL' tlninder strong, 
The lion in a roar liis sprite tniihsonds : 
Go slay the Hon in Ills bUMKl-btaiiied den, 
But be thy an o\v <ir^ from blood of other men, 

* Chatterton's Prophecy contrasts well as regards sanity and 
maturity with mneh of Shelley's rather diildish politieal mving. 
Hia letters, like liis puetry, astound one by their precocity. 
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* Swift from tlio thicket starts the stag away, 

The couraciers swift do after i\y. 

He leapeth high, he stands, he keeps at hay, 

Bat meets the arrow, and eftsoons dotli die. 

Forslayen at thy feet let wild beasts die, 

Let thy aliafte drink their blood, yet do not brethren slay/ 

Chattertou's Terse seldom rises to this point of intrinsic 
excellence ; the high, abiding quality in his poetry is much 
rarer than some perfervidenthusiasto nroiild have us believe.^ 
Yet it IB difficult to over-estiiiiate the promise that vas 
blighted when this * prodigy of genius ' was cut oft in his 
eighteenth year. The series of operations by which a boy 
of fifteen gradually shaped the romance gr iipcd ifiboutthe 
battle of Hasting's, which he attributed to * Thomas Rowlie,* 
adding figure to figure and poem to poem, constitute a 
marvel which it is almost impossible to exaggerate. As 
forgeries the Mowley Poems have little to commend them» 
for they abound in anachronisms^ some of whidi were 
pointed out after a very cursory inspection hj the scholar- 
ship of Gray : as creatiTe works of the youthful imagina- 
tion, the poems are in many respects quite unique. 

An Elegy on William Beckford (1770) was the only work 
of Chatterton that appeared sejmrately in his lifetime. 
The Rowley Poems were collected and published by Thomas 
Tyrwhitt in 1777, and Ohatterton's MhceUanies in the 
following jear ; but it was not until 1875, in the Aldine 
edition under the care of Skeat and Bell, that the poems of 
Ohatterton were adequatelj presented to the student. 

The yerjr name of Ohatterton (as of a boy-martyr in the 

^ The chief obstaele to the sustained reading of Ohatterton is 

due to the monotony of his images and his fondness for grandiose 
terms and epithets— what Scott calls his * tendency to mount the 
fatal and canily recognized oar of the son of Fin<^al.' But tlie 
f,'eneral diiHness is nnexpecteiily relieved every now and again by 
a phrase or a line of wild, rare, half -artless beauty. 
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sacred cause of Romance) excited intense enthusiasm in 
Keats and afterwards in RossettL He also, to some ex- 
tent, as we liave seen, influenced Coleridge, who compares 
with a February blossom : 

*Bri8towa's bard, the wondrous boy. 

An amaranth, which earth seemed scarce to own. 

Blooming 'mid poverty's drear wintiy waste.' 

Bat of more immediate interest to us is the spell that 
he cast upon the aingalar Tisionary (the 

(17^-18^7*) original poet of our epoch) William 

Blake. That Blake's Poetical Skt^Jtes 

should have appeared in 1783, and that his Songs of 
Innocence should have been written during 1787-9, is 
perhaps one of the greatest anomalies in literary history. 
The time seemed consecrated to Blair on Mhetoric, to 
Darwin's Loves of the Plants, and to Glover and his 
Athmaid. The influence of Pope and his An PonHea 
was still ontwardly supreme* and yet in 1783 (two jears 
before Cowper published his Task or Bums tlie Eilnuumoek 
edition of his Poems), at what seems a clearly impossible 
date, appeared this privately-printed little volume of 
Blake's JuvenUm, containing lyrics of such untrammelled 
beauty as Whether on Ida* 8 shady Brmp, the song How sweet 
I roamed, written, it is said, in 1772, and not quite free 
from blemish, but yet already suggesting fellowship with 
Fletcher, and other numbers of almost equal lyrical charm. 
Suggestive as they were, however, of high poetic beauties, 
the Poetic Sketches of 1783 were completely eclipsed by the 
* miraculous* little collection of 1789, the So^igs oflwM* 
cence. Some of these have the primitive sincerity of old 
folk ditties; others recall the bird-like uiclodieo, the fresh 
aul delicious auhades of the Elizabethan lyrists: while 
others, again, reach a fuller note, grave and earnest, with a 
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gronndsweU ot Bound iliat has a large anticipatioii of 
Wordswortli about it.^ All of them are distinguislied by 

an entire simplicity of iitt<jrance and by a strangely com- 
plete absence of the cOnyentional and artificial ring of 
Jolnisonian verse. Blake's j>oetry was indeed a peal of 
fairy bells from a lonely tower in a straDge laud. 

The poet who produced this elfin music was a man 
amasing in his genius and no less so in his total nnlike« 
ness to his contemporaries. WUliam Blake (the grandson 
of a John O'Neil, who changed his name for prudential 
reasons upon marrying a shebeen-keeper at Bathmines 
named Ellen Blake) was born near Golden Square, London, 
on November 28th, 1757. This was the year of the new 
era, according to Swedenborg, in whose revelations Blake's 
father, a poor hosier, implicitly believed. William, after 
a very scanty education, was bound apprentice in 1771 to 
an engmver called Baaire. As in the case of Tamer, his 
whole life practically was spent within the dusky recesses 
of the town, and many of his hoqrs as a young man were 
passed in Westminster Abbey or amid the gloom of 
London churches, sketching the sepulchral monuments. 
After 1778, when his indenture came to an end, he studied 
for a short while at the Koyal Academy (but was too 
eclectic for his teachers), and then set up as an engraver.. 
He made some good frionds among artists, notal^ly flax- 
man and Stothard, and obtained good work, for it was a 
prosperous season for line-engraTers. In 1782 he married 

^ This seems inevitably a fi*agment from an Elizabethan song- 
book: 

* Pretty joy I 

Sweet joy, but two days old. 

Sweet joj' I call thee, 
Thou dost smile, 
I sing the wliile ; 
Sweet joy befall thee 1 
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his idolised Kate, the daughter o£ a maTket-gardeiier» 
whom he taught to read, to colour engraTings, and eTen- 
tuallj to see Tiaions; she repaid him with the demoted 
aifection of a lifetime. But the imaginative life pre- 
dominated so completely with Blake that the ordinary 
realities of the world hardly seemed to exist for him, an I 
he admitted always that external nature rather perplexed 
than exhihirated his mind. He lived and worked without 
intermission in a world of dreams, and the idea of what is 
called 'a holiday* was repugnant to him. His visions 
dated hack as far as he could remember. When a child of 
four he saw God at a window and screamed with terror* 
At Peckham once in youth he saw a tree on which angels 
were eltistered as thickly as leaveig. He saw prophets and 
angelic forms, and iu 1787, aftei" the ticath of his brother 
Jiobert, he saw his soul ascend through the ceiling, clap- 
ping its hands with joy. Robert's spirit now revealed 
to him a plan for issuing his Songs of Innocence, The 
plan was a method of engraving the songs upon copper, 
together with a decorative margin of arahesque design. 
The pages were tinted different colours, but for the letter- 
press Blake always used red. He mixed his colours with 
diluted glue, a process revealed to him by St. Joseph. 

The volume produced in this singular manner, and 
circulated among a small, circle of friends during 1789, 
as f^orufff of Tvn,ac€neef was thus a kind of illuminated 
missal, * in which every page is a window open in heaven,' 
It is impossible to look upon this singular book without 
emotion — ^the lofty isolation of Blake's ideals, the un- 
mistakable character of his poetical vocation, the mystical 
form of faith, which he seemed tu have derived less from 
Boehmen and SwedenborL,' than from one of the Hebrew 
seers of tlie Old Testament — all these consideratious com- 
bine to inspire the reader with a certain feeling of awe, 
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which is indeed the right s])irit to approach a genius of 
such character. Tliere are only some twenty short poems 
in the book, but of these fifteen attain an extremely high 
standard of poetic beauty, and all of the songs, while ab> 
solutelj free from imitation, recall the manner of Crashaw 
or Yanghan at their best infinitelj more than that of any 
of the poets of the eighteenth centuiy, Blake's reading 
cannot have been at all wide, but he had stadied Shake* 
speare, Dante, and Milton with enthusiasm, the Bible was 
ever in his thouo^hts ; the classical poets and the philo- 
sophers lie seems alike to have escliewed. Many of these 
songs are well known, such as the opening Piping down 
the valleys wild, or again, Little Lamh, who made thee ? The 
Chimney Svfeeper, A Cradle Song, Holy Thundaif, Night, 
Infant Jay, and Nurse's Song, this last a most exquisite 
piece of snnset melody. 

Bat Blake*8 strangely exceptional quality among the 
poets of his time is nowhero better illustrated than in 
the perhaps less frequently cited A Dream : 

* Once a droom did weave a shade 
O'er niy angel-guarded l)ed, 
That an Pintnet lost its wny, 
Where on grass luethought i lay. 

* Troubled, wildered, and forl<wii» 
Dark, benighted, travel- woni> 

Over many a tangled spray, 
All heai t-broke, I heanl her say : 

* "Oh my children ! do they cry. 
Bo they hear their father sigh ? 
Now they look abroad to see, 
Now retnm and weep for me." 

' Pitying, I dropped a tear: 
But I saw a glow-worm near. 
Who replied, " What wailing wight 
Calk the watchman of the night ? 
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« *«I am fiet to liglit the ground. 
While the beetle goea hi» manA : 
Follow now the beetle's huiu ; 
little wandefer, hie thee home ! ** * 

The surpassing fituess and beauty of th ^ <]1( tion (with its 
instinctive avoidance of all Latinized torius) uiight liavo 
been Webster's, the sentiment might owe something to 
Sterne or Bousseau, but the originality and imaginative 
power is Blake's before all the world; the rhythm and 
metre, too, are singularly appropnatei the same, it will be 
noted, as Hood adopted for his beautiful Euih} In the 
two dozen or so of poems of this stamp that Blake wrote, 
the ripple is distinctly heard of the identical stream which 
gushed forth so abundantly in the poetry of the next 
generation. England had to wait many years for her 
political revolution, but with 1789 the signal for poetic 
revolution had duly arrived. After the completion of 
his 8on^ of Innocence the mystical side of Blake de* 
Teloped continually at the expense of the normal in- 
telligence. In 1789 appeared the first of his prophetie 
writings, The Booh of 7%el, In 1794, as a kind of sup- 
plement to 8ov{f8 of Innocence, was engraved Songs of 
Experience, coii taming a few poems, such as the well- 
known Tiger, Tiger hnming hrighf, that in lyric intensity 
and power probably surpass anything he ever wrote. I'or 
the imagery of others it is evident that he explored 
chambers of the brain stored with writings produced in 
ages of etemily (as he explained to lElsxman), for the 
delight and study of archangels rather llian of men. 
Henceforth he winged his flight farther and farther into 
strange and unknown regions. Practically none of his 
later prophetic works concern the literary student. He 
remained to the end a visionary and mystic of the in- 

^ €/. Milton's VAUegi^. 
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tensest convictions, a univergalist apparently in religion, 
oammuniDg habituailj (like Swedenborg) with sages and 
prophets of past ages, entiidj free in his life from self- 
seeking, and of a childlike simplicity of character; with 

this last trait went, however, unfortunately, a semi- 
infantine irritability and suspicion, recalling in one or 
two ]K)ints the like infirmity in Eousseau. He died in 
Fountain Court, Strand, in August, 1827, maintaining a 
happj serenity to the Yerj end, remaining to the last in 
poverty, if not in positive neglect, his genius disregarded 
l>j aU but a smaU and narrowing circle of friends. 

III. AUan Ramsay 8 School, 

From the outworn tradition of the school of Pope, by 

which the southron poets were trammelled, it is a relief to 
turn to the poets and balladists of Northern Britain, where 
•continuity with the pre- Augustan school had never been 
•no completely severed. The revival, which may be said to 
have commenced in England with Percy's Beliques of 
1765, took its rise much less abruptly in Scotland in the 
life-work of Allan Bamsaj (1686-1758). His various 
MiseeUimy collections ranging from 1716 to 17S6 in- 
•augurated a spirit of keen emulation in the setting, 
•adapting, and imitation of old vernacular song. Bamsay 
was followed by David Herd with his Ancient and Modern 
Scottish Songs in 1769. Then came Evans's Old Ballads 
of 1777, Pinkerton*s Scottish Tragic Ballads, 1781, and 
hiB Select Scottish Ballads of 1783. Joseph Eitson, a 
pedant without ]>< or, • a spider ' with a huge gall-bag and 
Jhis lair in the British Museum, who decried tlie efforts of 
•all his feUow-workerSy must yet be allowed an honourable 
jplace in the literature of his generation as an illustrator 
of ballad literature, folk-song, and ancient minstrelsy, and 
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as one of tlie earUest and moet amipulous ooUeoton of 
local verse. His Northern ChyrUmdM appeared between 
1783 and 1793, his Btled OcUecHim of Engluih Songs in 
1783, bis BoHn Hood BaUads in 1795, and his Scottish 
Sony ill 1794. These and similar compilations culminated 
in James Jolmson's Scot's Musical Museum^ commenced in 
1787, to which Burns contributed many new songs, and 
in Scott^s Minstrelsy of the ScoUisk Border, the two first 
volumes of which appeared in 1802. A link between 
Allan Bamsaj, wb6se Evergrem and ToorTaMe MiteeUanf 
did so much to stimulate this kind of literature, and the 
age of Fergusson and Bums, is afforded hj the two William 
Hamiltons. 

William Hamilton of Gilbertfield (1665-1751) hardly 

comes into the Age of Johnson, for he was 
The Hamilton^. a close associate of Kamsay, to whose 

miscellanies he contributed, and he died 
in Lanarkshire in Hay, 1751 ; but he is indissolul^lj con- 
nected with the poets of a later generation. His WUlie 
was a Wanton Wag was an unrivalled model for the 
festive verse of his eountrymen ; his Bonwg Heeh was the 
recognized prototype of one of Burns' s masterpieces, The 
Dying Speech of Poor Mailie. But, above all, his Familiar 
Epistles marked out the classic stanza (derived originally 
from Robert Semple or Sempili),^ adopted by Fergusson 
and Burns for their ever-memorable work in this Uterary 
genre ; and the perfect fitness of this stanza for its burden 
entitles ' Gilbertfield * (as Bums fondly calls him) to a 
distingnished place as a metrist. 

William Hamilton of Bangour (1704-1754), the volun- 
teer laureate of the Jacobites, was of Linlithgowshire, of a 
good family, from which he inherited perhaps the tradition 
of Caroline loTe-poetry. He fought at Prestonpans, and. 

} CL Morel, Thomson :§a Vieetses (Ewsrea, 18d5« p. 

« 
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after the sttppression of the rebellion of 1745 migrated to 

Prance, dying at Ljons on March 25th, 1754. Like his i 

namesake, he ^as an enthusiastic admirer of The Gentle 
Shepherd, and contributed to The Tea-Tohle Miscellany of 
1724. His Foam on Several Occasions iirst saw tlio light | 
at Glasgow in 1749. In The Book of Scoitwh Song there \ 
is the same mutual inspiration and homogeneity that there 
is in The Book of Fsalms. The spirit of one age is trans- 
fused into that of another. The immemorial 2)owie JDena 
• oj Yarrow was OYidentfy breathing the charm of an ancient 
strain ui)on Hamilton when be composed his 'exquisite 
ballad' (as Wordsworth, in hib Yarrow JJnvUitedt justly 
calls it) : 

* Busk yc, 1)iisk ye, my honny boany bride^ 

l>u8k ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow I 
Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny l)<)niiy bride, 
And think nao mair on the Braefl of Yarrow.' 

Other permanent contributions to onr treasnrj of national 

song were the natural products of a countryside in which 
half the inhabitants were real connoisseurs of a sou?;', and 
wiiere a large section of the population had a tincture of 
literary culture. 

Thus, in 1756, while driving home after nightfall, as 
her contribution to some talk about Flodden Field and 
the cruelty of the loss sustained m half the homes of 
the Lowlands, Jean Elliot of Minto (1727*1805) composed 
a ballad, justly admired as one of the most perfect we 
])Ossess. The old loiraiii of The Flowers of the Forest 
was sounding in the writer's ears and helped to shape the 
moving lyric : 

* IVe heard them liltin' at onr yowe milkin'. 

Lasses a liltin' before the dawn of day ; 
But now they are moanin' on ilka green loaain'» 
The Flowefs of the Forest are a' wede away. 
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'At e'en in the gloamin' nae yotrnkeni are maiiiiii\ 
Bout stacks with the liisses at hogle to play 

But ilk maid sits drearie, lamentin* her dearie— 
The Flowers of the Foteet are a' wede away.' 

In 1772, in the room of suuil" trivial words that accoui- 
panied a plaintive old melody that she loved, Lady Anne 
Liii<ls;iy (Lady Barnard, as she became), little more than 
a girl at the time, composed the immortal ballad o£ 
AtUd Bohin Gray, the name 'Bobin Gray* being taken 
from that of the old herd at her native Balcames. Foar 
jettTB later» in 1776, was published that ' grand Soots song/ 
a mighty fiEkYourite with Bums, the TuJUochgoruM of John 
Skinner (1721-1807), an Aberdeenshire parson.^ 

The same 'spirit of eld' lliat inspired these beautiful 
songs helped to preserve the minor poets of the north 
from the banality of the successors of Pope in the south 
of the island. 

In the yan of unmistakably minor poets stands another 
Aberdeenshire bard, James Beattie, who by 
^1^735-^^3)^*^ his various writings came to oocupy a posi- 
tion of great influence among his contem- 
ponriee. bnt who is remembei«d now hj on« poem only. 
The Minstrel. He was, it is true, scarcely a follower of 
Ramsay, and ongliL perhaps of right to have a place to 
himself as a link of a modest sort between Thomson and 
Wordsworth. Born at Laurencekirk on October 25th, 1 735, 
Beattie's father, a small farmer and shopkeeper, died when 

^ Fergu^aon was no less appreciative of its jovial numbers : 

• Fidlei's, your pins in temper fix, 
And lozct well your fiddle-sticks. 
But banish vile Italian tricks 

Fr&e out your quomni, 
Nor fortee wi* pianos mix — 

Gie's TuUo^ifarum,* 

The Dcift Daifi. 
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he was vei V yoimg ; bat an elder brother took charge of 
the bo J, and, obeervini^ his aptitude for learning, sent him 

to Marischal College, Aberdeen, where he gained a bursary. 
In 1753 he was appointed schoolmaster at Fordoun, at the 
foot of the Grampian ilills, amidst splendid scenery, which 
impressed itself deeply upon Beattie's mind. In 1758 he 
obtained a situation as under-master in the grammar 
8Qhool» Aberdeen, and two jears later he was made pro* 
fessor of moral philosophy at. Marischal College. In this 
capacity he produced some very indifferent works, criticis- 
ing the philosophical theories of Locke, of Berkeley, of 
Helvetius and Hume, and advocating the doctrine ai'ter- 
wards familiarly known as that of Common Sense. In 
treatini^^ <.f sucii themes lieattie was hopelessly out of his 
deptlju Nemesis has overtaken the once amazingly popular 
Essay on the Nature and Immtttahility of Truth, published 
in 1770. But Beattie's Minitrel, the two parts of which 
were published in 1771 and 1774, deserves a much better 
fate. It is mainly an autobiographical account of the 
progress and deyelopment of the poet's mind and imagina- 
tion while in process of formation. It is, in fact, a humble 
ancestor of Wordsworth's Prelnde. There is admittedly 
little of Wordsworth's original simplicity, or of his keen 
insight into the moral and spiritual problems that weigh 
upon the yonng reflective spirit. Beattie is far more 
artifldal, his lights are for the most part reflected from 
Spenser and Thomson, or from Yirgil ; his diction is 
acquired and lacks spontaneity ; yet there is in his melo- 
dious Terse a fund of poetic imagination and of sensi* 
bility to the manifold aspects of nature : 

* Thence miulng onward to the eoundmg shore. 
The lone enthudast oft would take his wsj, 

I^istening with pleasing dread to the deep roar 
Of the wide weltering waves. In black array. 
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When sulplin roils c londs rolled on the antnmnal day* 
Even then he hastened from the hauiit oi luau. 
Along the trembling wilderness to stray, 
What tune the lightning's fierce career began. 
And o'er heaven'^ rending arch the rattling thunder ran. 

Though languid at times, the true pulse of nature may 
generally be felt throughout his verse. Like some of the 
early landscape-painters, there is often too much of the 
composition about his pictures^ which thus lack unity ; 
this is specially to be noted in his well*known Bni who the 
mdoduB of mom can tell ? (Stanzas 88 and 39 of The 
Miiistrel, Book I.) which has suggested to the irreverent 
mind a workiof^ model of a Swiss village ; yet it contains 
some memoralde lines, such as *Down the rough slope the 
ponderous waggon rings.' In his own style four lines of 
Beattie's» such as these^ would be hard to surpass : 

' Now beam'd the ereniug .^^tar ; 
And from embattted clouds emerging slow 
Cynthia came riding on her silver car ; 
And hoary monntain-clifiEs shone faintly from afar.' ' 

But for its eighteenth-century origin Leigii Hunt might 
have well printed the last line in italics. Beattie managed 
these Alexandrines of Spenser's with skill*^ It has been 
r^^ted with justice that be did not more frequently use 
the Scot's Temaealar,* which would have corrected a some-, 
what marked tendency to sentimental posing. 

^ The Minstrel y Book II., stanza 12. 

^ As a whole, however, Beattie lacked finish. Hia eisa^ m a 
fabulist in The Hares tokd Woif and Shepherds were not snccesafol. 
Cf. note on p. 267. 

' This vernacular wa«i not restricted to writers of Scottish birth, 
for it was employed with success by Susanna Blamire (1747-1794) 
of Carlisle, whose Poems^ including The Siller Croirn and W/mt ails 
this Heart ofMiney were first published many years after her de4\th, 
In 1842. She also wrote in the Camberldnd dialect, 
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Beattiewas sponsor for a Kincardineshire poet, Alexander 
Ale d Boss ^^^^ occasionally rose to tlie level of 

(1009*1784) ^ good song. His Helenore, or the For- 
tunate Shepherdess, * to which are added a 
few Songs,' appeared at Aberdeen in 1768, and brought 
the author, a poor schoolmaster at Locblee, JB20 profit, ' a 
much laj^er sum than he had hoped for/ The long poem 
modelled on The ChnUe Sh^herd, though written in the un- 
ftoniliar Buchan dialect, is still popular in Scotland. The 
'wild warlock,' as Burns called 'brother Ross,' is happiest iu 
Woo*d and Married, and a\ But the dialect is as rich and 
there is a racy Scots humour (not without a touch of Buriis's 
own quality) in Ross's The Bock and the wee Fickle Tow : 

* There was an old wife and a wee pickle tow, 
Bnt she wad gae try the spinning o*t, 
She loated her down, and her rock took a low 
And that was a bad beginning o't . . 

A contemporary and countryman of Beattie and Ross, 

though be spent most of his time in Eng- 
William Julius ig^^^ ^ WiUiam JuUus Mickle, th son 

(1735-1788). Alexander Meikle, minister of Lang- 

ho]m,Dumf riesshire. The successfdl trans- 
lator of the LuBtad of Camoens (1775), he is also re- 
membered as the author of Cumnor Hall (contributed to 
Evans's Old Ballads . . . tvith some of Modem Date^ 1777- 
84). The iiaunting beauty of the first stanza, which is 
indeed worthy o£ Coleridge, fascinated Sir Walter Scott : 

' The dews of summer night did fall» 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky. 

Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall 
And many an oak that grew thereby.' 

A special charm is lent by the irregular substitution of a 
dactyl for an iamb in the first foot of the last tetrameter. 
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There are lines in Miekle'g later poem of B»keiat€ Braes 

wLich likewise suggest a power in deliueating nature 
greater than he ever actually displayed on other than a 
homoeopathic scale. To Miclde, too, has been attributed 
the Scottish song, There nae luck about the home, suf- 
ficient in itself to otitablish a reputation ; internal eyidenoe 
ia rather against the likelihood o£ his authorship, and in 
fiiTour of thait of Jean Adams (1710*1765), but there is no 
definite external eyidenoe forthcoming, and the case must 
be held to be not proyen. 

Johu Logan was a contemporary of Mickle, and his equal 

in rising occasionally t^ a high standard of 
tlW-^^^S* excellence. He was born at Soutra, in the 

parish of Fala, on the southern extremity of 
Midlothian, in 1748. He was one of the ministers of Leith 
from 1773 to 1786, when he resigned his chaige and settled 
in London. In 1770 appeared Poem« <m Several Oeeaeions, 
hp Miehad Bruce^ under the editorship of Logan, though 
his name was not given. Of the poems in this yolume 
Logan ultimately claimed as iiis own tlie Levina episode, in 
Lochlemn, the Ode to Paoli, and The Cuckoo. The nnthor- 
ship of this last poem, long claimed by the friends of iimce, 
has been virtually decided in Logan's favour by Mr. Small.^ 
Freer from oonyentionalism than The Cnekoo, admirable 
though it is, are some of Logan*s other yerses*^ Like Hamil- 
ton of Bangour, he caught inspiration from the Yarrow. It 
is the same strain of disappointed loye. The loss of the 
lover in Logan's version of the old ballad Braes of 
Yarrow is touched with the simplest, most impressive 
pathos : 

^ In his able arlade in the Briii^ and Foreign Evanffdkal 
jReview, July, 1877. See, however, Grosart's Werke of Brneet 

* L«)gan*a Poems were published separately by T. Cadell in quarto^ 
1781. 
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' Hifl mother from the window look'd, 

With all tlie lon^Dg of a mother ; 
His little sister we<^tng walkM 

The green wood path to meet lier brother; 
They sou^t him east, they sought him west, 

They soni^ht him all the forest thorough. 
They only saw the rlwid of nij,']it, 

They only heard the roar ol Yairow 1 ' 

In many of these beautiful ballad 2>assages the fusion of 
Human emotion and the genius of nature is clearly adum- 
brated. The spirit of Tannahill aud the Ettrick Shepherd 
is constantly recognised. Logan had some fine qualities 
as a poet, but he gave almost uniyersal dissatisfaction by 
the careless and indefinite manner in which he edited the 



Lochleven, on March 27th, 1746. With the help of a 
legacy of c£ll, his father sent him to Edinburgh Uniyersity, 
and then he became a schoolmaster, receiying two shilHngs 
a quarter from each of the twenty-eight pupils, and free- 
board with their parents in rotation. He contemplated a 
volume of verse, for wliicii he wrote a long imitative de- 
Berij>tive poem called hocldrven ; but, inilia})pily, he wan a 
victim to coujsumption, and died prematurely at his father's 
cottage in July, 1767. With death full in view he penned 
his elegiac verses on Spring, the fiuest of his productions, 
and beautiful in itself, though full of borrowed turns and 
ideas. Thomson and Gray were continually dragging at 
his muse, and he noyer outgrew the imitatiye phase. His 
student's zeal luded him in attaining some superb rhythmic 
eJ^'ects : 



Michael Bmce 
(1746-1767). 



poetical remains of his friend Michael 
Bruce. The son of a poor weaver, Bruce 
was born in Kinross-shire, on the banks of 



' Soon as o*er eastern hills the morning peers. 
From her low nest the tufted lark npspnngs ; 
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Ami, olioorful sin^'iii<^, u]» the air she .st<^ci*s, 
Still high she mounts, still loud and sweet she ^iD*^* 

It was not until 1770 that Logan issued at Edinburgh, in 
a thin quarto* Brace's Poeim on Several Oceanons, and it 
was commonly (though probablj quite unjustly) believed 
by BrQoe*8 partisans that the editor had lost some of Brace's 

poems, suppressed others, and borrowed and adapted one 
or two for his own ends. Friends, and relatives especially, 
are apt to over-estiinatr tlip value oJl the fragmentary re- 
mains of an immature minor poet. 
Eobert Fergusson (1760-1774), * proeontor ' of the con- 
vivial coterie of AuldMeikU, owes much 

^^"SLa w''''' ^ ^^^^ ^ 

a special sense, the precursor of Burnsy 

though some of his own yerses well deserve to live on their 

own merits. Burns, the soul of generosity, was not slow to 
recognize eitlier Fergusson's merits or his own debt to one 
whom he calls ' By far my elder brother in the muses ' : 

* My senses wad be in a creel. 

Should I but diu^e a hope to speel, 
VfV Allan, or wi' GUbertfield, 

The braes of fame ; 
Or Fertini^son, the writer chiel, 
A deathless name. 

* O Fergusson ! thy glorious parte 
111 suited law's dry musty arts ! 

My curse n\yon ymir whunstane hearts, 

Ye Enhi ii^li gentry ! 
The tythe uf what ye waste at cartes 

Wad stow'd liis pantry ! * 

I'o William Simpson. 

Fergusson himself, however, was merely a transmitter 
of tradition, and he speaks with equal Teneration of poeti- 
cal ancestors. Speaking of his muse in vein and in metre 
carefully obeerved by his great successor, Fergusson says : 
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* ril grant that kIic can Bnd a knack 
To gar aald warrM wt>nHo.s clack 

In liamespun rhime, 
While ilkane at his bilHe's back 

Keeps gude Scots time. 

But she maun e'en be glad to jook 
An' play teet-bo frae nook to nook, 
Or blush as gin she had the yook 

Upo' her skin. 
Whan Bamaayt or whan Pemieuikf 

Their lUtB begin/ 

Bom at Edinburgh on September 5th, 1750, Fergusson 
was a fragile youth, endowed witli a delicate sensibility 
and a quickness with which went an impulsive fickleness, 

not infrequently characteristio of the poetic temperament. 
After four years at St. Andrews, his father having died 
during his conoL^e course, he returned to Edinburgh and 
obtained employment as copying clerk in a lawyer's olhce. 
In the night clubs, of which he was an ornament in his 
time among the 'bucks of Edinburgh,' he was distin- 
guished by his yiracity and Humour, his power of mimicry, 
and his gift of Scots song. In person he is described as 
of a slender, handsome figure, his forehead high, his coun- 
tenance open and pleasing, though somewhat effeminate 
and characterized by extreme pallor, but kindled into life 
by the animation of his large black eyea, whenever he be- 
came interested in the conversation. 

At ' nine years less than thirty, sweet ane an' twenty,' 
Fergusson began contributing pieces, both grave and 
humorous, in English and in vernacular, to B^ddimcaCB 
Weekly Magamne.^ Few are distinguished by any depth 
of poetic feeling, but the dialect pieces show graphic 

^ T. Ruddiman edited his Foems on Vanotut ^utfJecU with a 
memoir, 1779. 
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humour and a descriptiTe power rich with promise. He 
excelled in descriptiTe pieces, modelled on those of Swift 
and Gbj, and in poetic epistlest gamiahed with strong 
pronunciations and in the * Scotish metre' : 

* Could lavrocks, at the dawnin' day, 
Could linties, chinnin' frae the spray, 
Or todiiii' burns tliat smoothly play 

Ow'r <4:<>wdeii l)e<l, 
Compare \vi' Birks o lnvcrnmy ? — 

But uow they're dead.' 

His fear that the songs of Scotia were dying was hap- 
pily without foundation. In 1773, when he was but 

twenty-three, Fergusson's soii<;s were collected and pub- 
lished in a volume. Burns wii« fifteen at the time, and 
we may he sure that a copy soon found its way to Mauch- 
line. With Ghatterton and Keats, and Oh^ier and Ler- 
monto£E, Fergusson was unhappily to be one of the great 
potentiaUties of literature. Before he completed his twenty- 
fourth year he died in a mad*house at Edinburgh, October 
16th, 1774 In 1787 Bobert Burns sought out Fergusson^s 
grave in the Canongate cemetery, and put up a cut stone 
at his own cost.^ 

Fergusson's Leiih liaces supplied the model for Burn^'s 
Holy Fair, The Mtdual Cmujjlaiid of Plainstanee and 
Causey, probably sn ingested The Brigs of Aft, nor will a 
comparison of The Farmed'' 9 Ingle of Fergusson with The 
Cotter's Saturday Night admit of a doubt as to the influ- 
ence of the city-bred over the country-bred muse. One 
can stIU read, with a glow of genuine appreciation, the 
elder poet's Hallow Fair, and Auld licthie, his Epistles^ 
and his odes to the Bee and the Gowdspiuk, or his deli- 
'^ately-touched lines On seeing a Butterfly in the Street : 

* CL Stevenson's Letters, 1800, a m 
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* Xow flhoa'd our Bclates wi* haiktoneB* ring» 
WIuil eabbage^liaiild wad screen your wing, 
Say, flattering fairy I wer't thy hap 
To light beneath braw Nanny's cap. 
Wad she, urond huttcrfly of May, 
In pity lat you fikaithleea stay ! ' 

To tani from such pieces as these, good as tkej are, to the 
consummate workmanship of poems whicb they seem to 

have iii.>[jire(l or suggested (the Epistles to Simpson and 
Lapraik, To a Mouse, aud others), assists one to evaluate 
the incaudesceuce of great genius. The fable lay com- 
paratively inert under ^sop and his imitators then came 
La fontaine and vitalized it in every part 

IV. Mobert Burns, 

Robert Bums was the son of Wiliiain BunuNs, who 
married in 1757 Agnes Brown, the daughter of a Carrick 
farmer. The Burneses had long been small farmers in the 
uplands of Kincardinesliire. The poet, who was the eldest 
son, was born at Alloway, Ayrshire, on January 25th, 
1759, and he had two and a half vears* schooling there 
between the ages of six and nine, under John Murdoch. 
His father then left the small clay cottage which he had 
occupied as a gardener, and set up upon a small farm of 
J^40 rental at Mount Olipliant. William Burnes was now 
what his ancestors had been, a yeoman farmer, and oue of 
the martyrs of la petUe cuUure. The farm was small, the 
soil not rich, the living very rude ; and it was only by on- 
eeasing toU that the wolf could be kept from the door. 
At fifteen Robert became chief farm-hand to his father. 
The latter, happily, was not rendered morose by the grind 
of toil and poverty ; he was of strong sense and lively 
affection, and he gave the best of liis mmd to his sons. 
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lu 1777 the family moved to Lochlie, a 130 acre farm in 
the piirish of Tarbolton, which })roved rather more easy to 
work. There Robert learned to fill his glass, and fell in 
loTe with a diarmiiig ' fiUettOt' who * ovenet his tiigo- 
nometiy * when he was but sixteen. Thus began a series 
of amours which appear only to have concluded with his 
life. A period of comparative ease came to an end in 
1784, when William Burncs died. Robert and his brother 
Gilbert managed to get. a small farm at Mossgiel in 
Mauchline, where, amidst the press of uphill work to make 
ends meety most of his best poetry was written as he cut 
the fmro\v9 at the tail of the plough. The enumeration 
merely of these masterpieces in vernacular verse is a 
source of pleasure ; among them were Poor MaUie (1782), 
Oree» Orow the Batihea 0, Corn Bige, Mary Morismf To a 
Mouse, To a Mountain Daisy, To a Louse, Epistle to 
William Simpson, Jolly Beggars, Hallowe'en, Holy Willie, 
Holy Fair, Addrtt<i< to the Unco' Gnid, The Cotter's Satwr* 
day Night, and The Twa Dogs (178G). 

The endowments of Bums as he grew up were not 
hidden imder a bushel. There was a quick responsive- 
ness in him to every human aspiration ; he seemed indeed 
the favourite of nature, so gifted was he with strength 
and beauty, with vitality and humour. Quite apart from 
the aureole that sun-ounded the young poet, there were 
few that could resist the magueliam ut his personal charm. 
The poet, on his part, was ' cunstantly the victim of some 
fair enslaver.* In the course of 1788 he was married 
to Jean Armour, the daughter of a Mauchline mason, but 
he was incorrigibly unfaithful; one of his nameloMi^^ 
children was nursed by the devoted Jean along with her 
own. Meanwhile, in the summer of 1786, a volume of 
The PoeHedl Works of Bohert Bume had been printed by 
lIVilsoQ of KUmamock, and the poet cleared about ^20 by 
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the subscription. During this year lie vas much unsettled 
(the form at Moesgiel not proving snoceBsful), and dallied 
vitli a projeet of emigrating to Jamaica; but while he wag 
meditating this step he received convincing evidence that 
his genins had created an impression upon the great world, 
luflueniial people came forward and pressed the publica- 
tion of his poems in Edinburgh. Henry Mackenzie, in 
The Lounger for December, 1786, wrote au enthusiastic re- 
view of the fi r st issue with illustrative extracts. The second 
edition of the Poems, with additions, appeared at Edin- 
burgh in 1787.^ Bums had already become a lion in 
Edinburgh, and amid conditions and surroundings so 
strangely altered, it would have needed a power of lesist- 

I ance to eztraneoas influence much stronger than the poet 

' possesse<l to have kept him altoj^ether unspoiled by success, 

I and to have ]>revcnied or evtii sensibly postponed the 

ineviifiMe decadence. He was in many respects atypical 

j rustic, and had the foibles and the strong points of his 

class (a chivalric self-restraint not conspicuous among the 
latter) . The peasant is in many respects more nearlj akin 
to the aristocrat bom than to the burgess, and there have 
been men of discernment to bold, with Ladj Hester Stan- 
hope, that the foibles of the well-bom are preferable to the 
nail-pared virtues of the middle class. Unhappily, it is from 
amonp^ the last class (where the Nonconformist conscience 
rcsirles) that Burns*s critics have come, and have soug^ht 
with a crazy persistency to suppress or to explain away the 

I poet*s foibles altogether. There was nothing of the con- 

ventional bourgeois image about Bums at all, but a 

^ strong and lusty flesh»and-blood man, not deficient in 
noble and even heroic impulse, but possessed by masterful 

^ passions — ^passions which an artificial environment aggra- 

^ Enlarged edition- appeared at Edinburgh during the poet's 
^ Uletime in 1793 and i7U4. 

f 
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vated in such wise as to undermine the primiiire sirengili 
that was in the poet. Had he, like MiUet, remained 
amidst the enviionment of his youth, he would neyer hare 
been spoiled in any such manner. As it was, he remained 

to the end an idealist in conduct, but 

'ThoaghtleaB follies laid him low.* 

Earlj in 1788 Bums took a lease of a farm at EUislwid 
in Nithsdale, and about the same time he had the option 
of a gaugership in the excise at a salary of ^50 and some 

perquisites, a post which lie decided to take up in 1789. 
Two years later he gave up the farm at EUisland, and 
moved into Dumfries, upon a salary of £70 yearly as 
exciseman. Before he left Eilislaud in one dav of Novem- 
l)er, 1790, he wrote his own favourite Tam o* Shanter, his 
' first essay in the way of tales.' On February 27th, 1792, 
Burns was despatched to watch an armed smuggler which 
had got into shallow water in the Solway Firth. He was 
left on guard while his superior officer went to Dumfries 
for some dragoons. While watching he composed the 
song : 

* The de'il cam fiddling thro' the town, 

And danc'd awa wi' th' excifleman, 
And ilka wife crifiB Atdd Mahotm, 

I wish you lock of the prize man t ' 

Wlieii the soldiers came he led tliem to the assault of the 
lugger, and was the first on board. Personages or inrideuts 
supplied the spark to his genius more often than mood or 
reverie; but the echo from an old song was most fre- 
quently of all the source of inspiration, and while he was 
at Dumfries, though the rate of production was less tban 
at Mauchline, he wrote some of his finest songs. Some 
184 of these in all were written for the later volumes of 
Johnson's Musical Museum, among them Ye Banks and 
liraes of Bonnie Boon (1791), OJ a* ike AirU, Willie 
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6iWd a Feck of Ma^t^ What cm a Young LauU do wC 
OK AM Jfan, Bonma wee Thing, Ac Fond KiB$, The Birkc 
of Abevfeldief My Wife *$ a mn$ome ioee TAin^, Auld Lamg 
Syne, ComirC thro* the Rye, ScoU wha hoe, made while 

riding in a snowstorni across the wilds of Ivenmure in 
1793, and iken' f^r honeM Poverty (1794). He felt 
that he would l>e humiliated bv writini^ these son<2rs — 
maoj o£ them patriotic songs — to order lor money, and 
eonsequentlj would not reoeive a penny piece for any of 
them. He was no less proudly independent in regard to 
personal offers of money. 

His pride of independence took otber forms, and he was 
very nearly getting into trouble with his official superiors 
on accoiiiu ui his Jacobinical ebullitions/ His salary 
enabled iiiin to live in tolerable couilort, his income 
amounting to a little under ^100 a year. But his in- 
dulgence in hard drinking, and tke constant excitement 
of various kiuds to which his life was now subject, began to 
tell upon his powerful frame. Early in 1796 he fell asleep 
in the open air after returning from a carouse, and caught 
rheumatic fever; he rallied several times, but sank very 
rapidly in July, and died on July 21st, 1796, at the age of 
thirty-seven. ' His true life began with his death ; with the 
body passed all that was gross and impure ; the clear spirit 
stood revealed, and soared at once to its accepted place among 
the fixed stars in the firmament of the rare immortals.* * 

lu his satire and descriptive vein Bums is racy to the 
last degree of the poets of North Britain for at least three 
centuries before his advent. The appearance of strange 
isolation which is sometimes assigned to his poetry and its 

^ On one oeeacdon, when Pitt's health was proposed at dinner, the 
poot gave as an improved toa»t— * A better man— George Wash* 

mgton. ' 
* Lord Kosebery on Burns. 
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ideals is dissipatod when we examine its anti^cedents. 
From the intluences that had gone to mould the English 
poetrj of the century — ^Pope, Thomson, Gray, Cowper — ^lie 
stood aloof. ^ In this respect it is almost impossible to 
OTer^empbasise his isolation. It is like that which dis- 
tingttislied from the French dassios of the Boileaa period 
the honhommey as the French love to call him, natf H 
immortel, whose work supplies such a remarkable link in 
the chain of French tradition, which the brilliant but 
disdainful literature of the Grand Siecle had broken. 

So Bums, like La Foutauie, like Sterne, like Turner, 
like many men of genius whose native faculty has 
been richest, had forerunners to whom, as far as themes 
and models and dialect went, he owed an incalculable 
amount. lake Scott, he grew up in an atmosphere of 
Soots ballads, ballads often of great merit, which Percy, 
and Mickle, and Bitson did their best to render as 
po})ular as they deserved to be in England. But Bums 
owed scarcely anything to the ballad, and for the ballad 
form tlirougliout his work it is remarkable how little 
regard is shown. The fountain of his literary activity 
was his fondness for Scottish songs, and his special pre- 
decessor in the rmACular poetry of the keenly observant 
and grimly humorous type, to which he was speciaJly 
addicted, was Bobert Ferguason, the Teniers of Scots song.* 

^ Such English poetry as he did read was niainly of the early 
eighteenth century— Pope, Thomson, Shenstone, and Blair ; but he 

came iinscatlicd out of the ordeal as far as his best or vernacular 
verse was e()nperne<l. Several references show that he knew his 
Ossian. It is plain from many passaj^es in his work that the old 
song-makers, with Penicuik and Fergusson, were the goiis of his 
idolatry. 

* Compare and contrast Farmer*s Ingle (Fergusson), Cotter's 
Saturday Night (Burns) ; Anld Reikie (V.\ Edina, ScoUa^9 doHing 
Seat (R); LeUh Bam (F.), Huli^ Fair (B.) ; FUgy on Death ^ 
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Some of his finest efforts, sncb as his ?a2loi0e*e» and his 

Mailie, were produced in direct and keen emnlatioii of 
Pergusson and of William Hamilton of Gilbertfield, whose 
Dying Words o/ Bonny Heck is to Mailie as the old play is 
to Shakespeare's Lear. 

He kept Fergnsson before his eyes just as Turner kept 
Ohuide, or Wilkie the real Teniers, before his. EerguBSon, 
in tnin, had before him Allan Bamsaj, Aleiander Mont- 
gomerie, and Ljndsay in a long perspectiye. The forms 
employed by these writers with familiar names were 
traditional in Scottish poetry. The old Scots staves, 
which they revived, were not only the appropriate, but 
the inevitable forms for veniacular verse. Thns the 
familiar epistle which Burns used "with sucli marvellous 
effect was adapted from Hamilton of Gilbertfield, and 
had been developed by him from the humorous address 
which had been handed down by the Semples/ And 
Bums was a consdentions follower of AUan Bamsaj in 
his derotion to the collection and inscription of Scottish 
songs. Descriptive pieces in vernacular verse, lyrics to 
traditional tunes, were continually being * collected ' and 
'edited,* both in the most liberal interpretation of tlie 
words. Between 1706 and 1711 appeared Watson's famous 
Choice CoUeetion of Comic cmd Serious Scottish Poeyne. 
This was followed by Bamsay's Evergreen and Tea-Table 

tieuU Music (F.), Elegy on CapU M, Henderson (B.) ; Hame Con- 
tent (F.), 2'u-a Dogs (B.). 

' Notably Robert Semple or Seiupill (1595 1660), author of 
Sabbie Simaoti, known to Bamsay and other balladists and song- 
writers as 'Standard Habbie,' the model for all humorous epistles 
in the yemacular. Another favourite stave of Boms {H€ilhwe*en, 
Jloly Fair) is the ballad or octave on two rhym^, with a fonr- 
syllable refraio, as employed by Fergiisson in LeUh Races. Another 
is the Cherry and the Slae stave (which Kamsajr took from Alex* 
Montgomerie), adopted in The JoUy Beggare, 
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Miscellany (1724-7), by Lord Hailes's Ancient Scottish 
PoemM (1770), by Piiikertoii's Ancient ScoHish Foetus 
(1786), and in Biirns's own day it was Johnson's Musical 
Museum. He studied all this popular poetrj o£ bis 
countryp to which, as supreme editor, he was to give the 
finiahuig and master strokes. As for the baUads, he 
neglected them, because, although fascinating as literature, 
the J represented life other than as he saw it. With regard 
to tbe residue, consisting of songs and dislect poems, short, 
colloquial, racy of the soil — of both these forms of popular 
literature alike Burns is unique in bis mastery. Bums is 
thus in the main a fultillor of a <^reat tradition ; * but in 
one sphere, comprising much of hia intensest poetry, he is 
strikingly original. 

Burns is the poet of passion. His love of woman in- 
spired him with songs which rank with those of Shake- 
speare and Shelley as the most perfect and the most 
inspired of all English lyrics — ^the finest in the world. 
Bums*s poetic ardour is not of the intellectual type. His 
emotion is not reflected or remembered, it is directly 

^ For the oontinnity of the Soots EpisUe and Song from before 
the * winsome days of Hahby' see the verses to Alex. Boss of 
Iiochlee, prefixed to his FoHwusU Shephmiess: 

*I here mi^'lit gie a skreed of names. 

Daw ties of Heliconian Dames ! 

The foremost place Gavin Douglas dauns, 

That pawky priests 
And wha can matoh tho fiist King James 

For sang or jest? 

Montgonierie grave and Krnnsay pfay, 
Dnnbar, Scott, liawthoi riden, anti mae 
Than 1 can tell, for o' my say, 

1 maun brak ail' ; 
*Tvvould take a live<lang summer day 

To name the hall/ 
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heartfelt. Few poets have felt each verse in their vcias 
to the extent that Burus felt it. His passions were short- 
lived but intense, and for him to be in love and to write 
love-songs were one and the same thing. Hence the 
manj-sided and exquisite nonveU of his loye-verses ; hence 
his nniqne position as the laureate of youthful ardour and 
heartache, of April sweet-hearting and harvest weddings. 
We may ignore the foibles of eharacter that these qualities 
imply, or we may regard them from an Arcadian point of 
view ; but this we do at the risk of missing the intimate 
warm breath of love-poetry as passionate in its sincerity 
as it is exquisite in its beauty. 

Yet his love^poetiy is but one element, though an all- 
important one in any attempt at an estimate of Bums. 
After Shakespeare and Wordsworth it would be difficult 
to name any pucL, the value of whose legacy seems more 
general or universal in the interest that it excites. He 
stands among the strongest and keenest observers of 
human nature that tte Anglo-Saxon world has produced, 
while adding of his own a rare savour of race patriotism 
and local feeling. 

Of his characteristics as a poet, one of the first to attract 
us is patntotism. From the time of the earliest ' maJcares ' 
the poetry the Scots loved had glowed with it— devotional 
and intense. Compare Dunbar's apostrophe to the thistle 
and Burns' b own; 

* The rough bur-tbistle, spreading wide 
Amang the bearded beor,^ 

I tum'd the weeding heuk aside 
An'spar'd the symbol dear.' 

To the Guidwife qf W€mchape Route. 

The traditional nationality was the happy instrument of 

1 Barley* 

X 
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keeping him aluiuat wliolly to Scottisk subjects, to Scottish 
scenery, and to the vemacuUr — 

'I kittle up my nutic veodi 
II gies me ease.' 

Like himself (he but once crossed the TweeJ, and then for 
only a few minutes), his muse ia uutravelled. When the 
Muse uf Scotland appeared to hira, she bade him sing his 
own people, the land and water of his own country. One 
of the most delightful of bis early epistles expresses the 
determination that the streams of Ayrshire should obtain 
their due meed of celebration : 

* Ramsay an' famous rergusson ^ 
Gied Forth an' Tay a lift ahoon ; 
Yanow an' Tweed to monie a tone 
Owre Scotland rings* 



* With this {To fFSUam Smynon) should be compared the lines 
in Home (kmUiU, by Robert Feigasson, to whose clever rhymes 
and * racy Doric ' Bans was proud to admit obligation, 

* The Arno and the Tiber lang 
Uae run full clear in Koman sang ; 
But, save the reverence of schools, 
They're hoith but lifeless, dowie pools. 
Donght they compare wt' bonnle Tweed, . 
As dear as ony liunmer-bead } 
Or are their shores mair sweet and gay 
Tlian Fortha's haughs or banks o' Tay ? 
Though there the herds can jink tiie sliow'rB, 
'Man<^ tliriving vines an' myrtle bow'rs. 
And blaw tlie reed to kittle strains, 
While Echo's tongue commends tlieir pains ) 
Like ours, they canna warm the heart 
Wi' simple, saft, bewitching art. 
On Leader haughs an' Yarrow braes 
Arcadian herds wad tyne th^ lays, 
To hear the mair melodions sounds 
That live on our poetic grounds.* 
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.While Irwin, Lu^ar, Ayr, an' Doon 
Naebody sings. 

*Tlie Ilis^ns, Til>rr, Thniiio^ n?r Si luo 
Gli'Ic sweet in rnouie a luneiu lino ! 
Bulr, Willie, set your fit to mine 

An' cock your crebt : 
Well gar our sti-eams an* bornies shine 

Up wi* the best. 

* We'll sing Auld Coila's plains and fells. 
Tier moors re<l-l»rown "\vi' licather bells. 
Her banka an braes, her dens an' delUi, 

Wlicrc glorious Wallace 
Aft bui-e the gree, as story tells, 
Frae sou tl iron billies. 

* At Wallace* name, what Scottish blood 
But boils up in a spring- tide flood ! 

Oft hare oar fearless fathers strode 

By Wall are' sitlf^. 
btill pressiu;^ nin\ ;u(l rcd-Avat tshod, 
Or glorious died.' 

Buriis's next conspicuous characteristic is his great power 
us iin observer of actual life and manners, with its fre- 
quent corollary in the profounder mind of our English folk 
— humour. This found expression mainly in Burns* s 
satirical verse, and in his lashiiig of hypocrisy ; but it is 
pxeaent throughout every portion of his writings. Direct 
observation takes in Bums the place of descriptions 
derived from reading ; his metaphors are the result of 
working experience, and he seldom reflects the pale con- 
ventions of the printed page. His illustrations, his homely 
images, arc drawn from the life of every day, and how exact 
his portraiture is ! He is not preoccupied with the beautiful. 
He gives no idealistic portraits of the peasants around 
him — quite the contrary. He depicts them as they are, 
the lumbering figures of Teniers or of Wilkie, who seek 
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relaxation from rough toil iu driiik- and scandal. The 
foibles of his people, whether they are satirized or con- 
doned, form a very prominent part in his poems. How 
often is he laughing or slashing at the alcoholism, the 
hypocrisy, or the Tirfcne-proof respectability of his neigh- 
bours ! But these Tioes, if specially rank in Britain* are 
in no fear of extinction elsewhere; Boms is eminently 
national, as we bare seen, yet few poets can appeal to so 
wide a rauge of individuals, (juite apart from iiatioualit} . 
He has a large measure of the ex-territoriality of Shake- 
speare, of Heine, of Molicre. Almost every grade of intel- 
lect can unite to admire and enjoy the poetry of Bobert 
Burns. 

He was specially endowed, it is true, as the poet of the 
Scottish Lowlands, where the common folk (whom he 
best understood) had always a certain literary taste and 

sympathy, and of a countryside in which all alike were 
judges of a song ; yet so universal, so direct and so con- 
centrated is he, that he stands apart more and more as 
he recedes into the past, and we contemplate him apj)eal- 
ing to no special period, but to Time, representing no 
phase^ no class, no school, no literary moTement, but 
mankind. 

A third important characteristic of Bums is his love of 
the poor and of popular freedom. For philosophical notions 

about the state of nature and the rights of man, for the 
abstract ideas of 1789, be showed no great fervour. Tliu 
deep enthusiasm manifested hy Wordsw'orth and Coleri^l^e 
for the conceptions of the early revolutionaries was foreign 
to him. But with the popular side of the great upheaval he 
was at heart thoroughly sympathetic. He cared little for 
the lofty dreams of fraternity and social r^;eneration, but 
he bdieTed inequality of opportunity, and in reroH when- 
ever *hi9 weakness of the oppresior might render it feasible. 
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Both by nature and condition he was an insurgent, a hater 
of social distinction and of the rich. He resrarded the 
latter mainly as do-nothings, for whose futile luxury he 
expressed in The Twa Bogg his hearty coatempt : 

* A country fellow at the pleugh, 
His acres tillM, hft's right enengh; 
A country las^^ie at Ijer wheel, 

Her ilizzeii*8 done, she'y unco' weel; 
But Gentlemen, an' Ladies waist, 
\Vi' ev'ndown want o' wark aic rui>t. 
They loiter, lounging, lank and lazy ; 
Tho* de^ haet ails *ein, yet uneasy : 
Their days insipid, dull an' tasteless, 
Their nights unquiet, lang an* restless.* 

In his easy description to his friend Thomson in Jannary, 
1795, of the yerses headed Is iherefor honest Poverty, as a 
mere ' bagatelle,* we discern the attempt of genius to dis* 

guise the intensity of conviction conveyed in the famous 
lines: 

•Ye see yon hiikie, ca'd a lord, 

Wha struts antl ntares, and a' that, 
Tho' hundreds worship at his word. 

He 's but a ooof for a' that. 
For a' that, and a* that, 

Uifi riband, star, and a' that 
The man of independent niind^ 

He looks and langhs at a* that. 

* A king can niak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a tliat, 
Bat an honest man 's aboon his might, 
Gnid Isith he manna fa' that.* 



' Claim that. The translator rather misses the point when he 

writes : 

' La bonne foi, on ne sanrait toncher k 9a 
Poor tout ^ et tout 
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l*or a' that, and a tliat, • ' • 

Their dignities, and a' that 
Tho pith o* sense, and pride o* worthy 

Aie higher rank than a* that ! ' 

'The sentiment, expressed with all the epigrammatio 
neatness of Pope ^ in the conpklf 

* Worth ixuikes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 
The rest u all but leather or prunella/ 

assnmes in Bums likewise a thoroughly cbaracteristic 
form, in this ^nerous and heartfelt outburst against the 
rising tide of subservience to wealth, ancient or modem. 
A fourth very distinctive feature of Bums, as a poet, is 

not so much his love of nature and animals as the genuine 
animation of his pictures of outdoor doings — the keen 
and sparkling impressionism of his homely yet vivid 
touches of rural life. He is the poet of things seen and 
constantly recognised. The fastnesses of the Highlands 
supply the grandest scenery in Britain, much of which was 
ready to his hand. But the lands which he depicts are 
the pleasant uplands of Ayrshire, bearing something of the 
same relation to the Higlilauds as the Wiltshire downs to 
Dartmoor ; and he represents the busy life of tlie fields as 
Mr. Blackniore, in his most happily inspired moments, has 
depicted it. A busy place is assigned to animals, for 
Nature is to him no silent, no scenic pageant. Compare 
his animated picture of autumn.time in The Brigs of Afr 
with Seats's inspired rhapsody To Afdumn. ' The brisk 
air of country life pervades the one, the other is a dream 
of beauty and regret. As in Tolstoi's famous description 
of a day*s reaping, there are vivid touclies aboimding in 
Burns which sura up an infinite amount of generalized 
experience. Such arc his descriptions o£ harvesters, of the 

> Estap on Man, iv. 204. 
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gardener flhoaldering his Bpade to work m the purple May 
morning. He has expressed with conscious power and 

precision that which thousands of men who labour and 
delve the earth have felt obscurely and confusedly for 
centuries past. Contrast his ploughman with Thomson's, 
his woodman with Ck>wper'8, his blacksmith with Long- 
fellow's, and we realise bow distinct his intimate know- 
ledge is from the sjmpftthetie imagination of the enlight- 
ened and enltiired bnrgOM. Beautiful though the reapers' 
scene in Tk% BtoMom is, one realisee once and for all after 
reading Burns that Jemmy Thomson never straddled for 
ten hours a day for a month in a harvest field carrying 
forward his ridge. 

Of abstract sentiment for Nature Bums had little, nor 
was he in the full sense of the word, like Wordsworth, or 
Keats, or Tennyson, a poet of Nature. He had little or 
none of that diyining power whereby the genius of a spot 
is ascertained, and its moral influence gauged.^ Shelley, 
with his extraordinarily intense and penetrative imagina- 
tion, reveals, as it were, the psychology of Nature In 
Tennyson's In Memoriam a philosophy of Nature is 
miiii^^led intimately with the mystical feeling of confidence 
that underlies the poem. Wordsworth walks through 
Nature as if he were in a cathedral, where religious cere- 
monies are to be seen, of which he cannot indeed penetrate 
the full meaning, but of which the solemn character calms 
his spirit and profoundly affects his whole moral nature. 

With Bums it was utterly different. Nature had not 
the same mystic balm for him. He was comparatively 
indifferent or impervious to its healing power. The inter- 
pretation of Nature's subtler moods and phases was to him 

^ See the splendid monograph on Soberi Bunu <1893), Pro* 
lessor Angellier, of Lille. An exoelteiit Concardanee io Bunu, hy 
J. B, BM, appealed in 1880. 
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no samd task. Natwe was to him, aa to Bomnej or 
Gkunsbofoiigh, primarilj material for an effectiTo biick- 
groimd, to be powerfully if rammanlj stippled into the 
portrait group, rather than, as to a Turner or a Ruskin, a 
theme for independent poetic treatment. Magician as he 
was, of the calibre of Gerard Dow in his mastery of 
candlelight effects, he often dispensed with the adjunct 
of background altogether. He was not, in short, occupied 
bj Nature for its own sake. It is this indifference to the 
religion of Nature that distinguishes him most from the 
poets of this oentuiy ; but he also stands apart from them 
in that he is rarely meditatiTe, still less metaphysical or 
religions, and wholly ignorant of the pathways of philo- 
sophic doubt. 
A good illustratiou of the manner in which Burns 

. . made a clearer faith and manhood shiiie 
In the nntotored heart ' 

is afforded by the heartfelt ejaciilation of a ]>oor shoe- 
maker of Loiifi^uewton,^ of tlie generation that followed 
the poet's own, upon acquiring a copy of Burns at 
St. Boswell's Fair in 1803. 'These poems brought not 
so much the idea of a new creation into my mind, as 
a new illustration of that world I had seen. Here I 
perceiyed many of the scenes of outward nature as if 
set in a more rainbow point of yiew. Common sense 
seemed also to liave taken np a 2>roper position, while 
superstition and hypocrisy were turned out in nudity to 
be ashamed of the lif^'bt. or to clothe themselves in fig- 
leaves or in fustian in the best way they could. The 
poems appeared to me as having given our old-fashioned 
everyday life a new clearing up, a general repair. The 
springs of motion seemed to have acquired a new impulse. 

^ Jobn Younger. 
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• . « Boms taoght me to roapect myself, and, in addition, 
aH humaa worth, imder whatever garb I shoald meet with 
it. He confirmed mj former suspicion that the world was 

made for me as well as for Csesar. The servilely acknow- 
ledged disrnitaries of the day and hour seemed to sink into 
l^ctty iiisiguificance, and my formerly repressed idea that 
the mind alone made the man was now positively estab- 
lished. I began also to conceive the moral mind and 
genius of Scotland to be more obliged to Bums than to all 
her other authors taken together. . . • He seemed to hare 
diacoTered the true link of sympathy between his own soul 
and the souls of others, and the sublime art of passing 
that fine subtle influence, like electric fluid, through every 
sensitive nerve of feeling with which he could possibly 
come in contact.* 

As in the case of Goldsmith and Sheridan, of Shelley 
and Victor Hugo, an injudicious attempt has been made 
on behalf of Bums to explain awaj the petty failings 
of a great genius. WhatoTor were Bums's individual 
filings or follies, they were his own. It is absurd for us 
to canonize his weaknesses because thej were Bums^s. 
Let us reserve the enthusiasm for his poems, from the 
study of which there are few men but have risen up better. 
A regret may have lurked behind the poet's coutemjituous 
astonishment at that wonderful self-restraint exhibited by 
the middle class : 

' O ye doQce folk, that live hy nde, 
Gfave, tiddees-blooded, calm and cool, 
Compar'd wi* you^O fool I fool t fool I 

How much anlike ! 
Yonr hearts aie just a standing pool, 

Your lives, a dyke 1 ' 

But conld an insurgent genius such as Burns have really 
subsisted amid the dams and the drains, the prim barriers. 
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the rectaDgular flats aud luidJle levels of such a fenland 
of the emotions? The answer is as mentable as his 
poetrj; 

* An anxiouA e'e I never throws 

Behint my hif*, or by my nose ; 
I joak beneath Misfortune's blows 

As weel 's T mav : 
bworu foe to Sorrow, Care, and Prose, 
I rhyme away,' 
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Works Pubuoted. I 
1748 (21 and 22 Qdo. IL). Tbos. ! 
EdwavtU: Oa$iom cf 
CWftefam. 
Hume: Inquiry Concern- 
ingHmum Undentand- 

Ed. Moore: The Fomdr 
h'ng. 

8. Richardson: Olairiua 

Harlowe, 
SmoUeit: Uoderich E<m' 

dom. 

Tanner : Bihliofheca. 

Thomson: Gaitle of 
(loJence. 

Joliii and Charles Wes- 
ley: Hymns for the 
Lord'a 8upjper» 

1749. Lord Bolingbroke: Let- 

ien m Patriotism, 
Fielding: TomJonef, 
Jobnson : Irene and 

VcmUy of Human 

Wiehee. 
Gonyeie Middleton: Free 

InqmryinhMiirat/u^^ 

Fcwen, 



Comparative Chronolooy. 
Dodsley's GoUeelion of Poeme 

(in 8 vols.). 
!Mably : Droit ]^lic de V Europe* 
Lord Anson praaenied io the 

Boyal Sooiety an account of 

his voyage zonnd the world 

(June 80th). 
Klopstock's Messias. 

Dr. Isaac Watts died. 

BtiutLmin boru. 
Charles Jamee Fox faorn. 
BertfaoUet (the great ehenust) 

bom. 
Bfligarbonu 



1 



Monthly Beview begins. 
Maratcri commences last vol. of 

his Berum Itdlieorum Sa-ip- 

tores. 

Montesquien : Esprit dee Lois, 
La Chanseee : EcoU de 7a /eii«* 



Fr^ret died. 

Mm ft dfi Tenoiii died 
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Works Published. 
1749* Wesley: Plain Account 
of People coiled Meihod- 

J. Ames: Typographical 
Aniiqmiieg, 

1750* Johnson: The BamUer 
begins. 
W.WluBfcoQ: Memoirs, 

.1751. Fielding: AmeU€k 
Gray: Elegy, 

Hume: Inquiry concM'n- 

ing the Principlee of 

3forals. 
Jortin: llcDiarka on Ee- 

chsi'ast. History. 
Pal lock : Peter Wilkim. 
Smollett : Peregrine 

Pickle. 

1752. BoUngbroke: On Study 
of TTisfory, 

Dr. W. Dodd: Bemtic$ 
of Shnhesj^eare, 

llawkeswortli : The Ad- 
venturer be<,'mB. 

Hume : Political Die- 
cov/rses. 

Charlotte Lenox : Female 

QlLb'otc. 

Christ. Smart : Hop-gar- 
den wnd other Poenie. 



176S. Chesterfield begins writ* 
ing ia World, 



CoSfPARATIVB GBBONOLOOT. 

Goethe born. 
Alfieri born. 

Lapkce (the great astronomer) 

bora. 



Dr. Cunyers MiiUleton died. 
Sir Charles Wilkins (the great 

onentftlitt) bonu 
Robert FergQaMm bom. 

French J^ncycJopklie begins. 
Duclos: Considerations mr leg 
mosurs de ce siikh. 
Bolhigbroke died. 
Wat Hanulton of Qilbertileld 
died. 

Dr. PUltp Doddridge died. 
D'Aguesseau died, 
Sheridan bom. 



TJie NofCf Style Calendar wa3 
adopted in Great Britain from 
September 14th, 1752. Eleven 
day.s (Sei^tember iJrd to 13th) 
had to be omitted to rectify 
the Calendar. Henceforth the 
Civil and Legal year began, 
not on Mareh 25th, bat on 
January Ist. 

Bp. Butler died. 

William Whiston died. 

W. Cheselden died. 

Frances Burney bonu 

Chatiertou born. 

HandeFB Messiah performed at 
Foundling HospitaL 
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Works ruBLisiiED. 

1753. Foote: Bw^iikmam in 

F<m$. 

Home: EitaysandTrea" 

Uses. 

Low til : Prajlrcfiofws de 
Saeri Foeii Hebm* 
cfum, 

Cray; 8isB Foems. 

£d. Moore: The Qame- 
8tei\ 

fiiebwrdson: Sir 0harle9 

Orandison, 
Smollett : Werdmand 

Count FatJiom. 
Tbos. Warton: Ohserva- 

H<m$ on FaSrie Queene. 

1754. BoliDgbrol^e: FMloiopM' 

eal WriUiigs (ed. Msl- 
leU). 

Colmaa and Thornton: 
The Oonmoieeeur, 

Glover: Boadicea, 

Home: Euiory qf Eng- 
land (yol. L). 

Bp. Newton: On (he 
Frophedee. 

Tboa. Biieh : Memtnre of 
Qneen Eheaheth. 

1755. Fielding : Voyage to Lis- 

bon (posthumous). 
Carte: History of Kng- 

land (coixipltjted), 
Hutchcson : System of 

j\L'i <tl rhilosophy. 
Johnson : Dictionary of 

English Langutjge* 



817 

Comparative Chronology, 
Iq Iiis preliMe to Qrandison 
Bichardson protests against 
the piiaoies of the DaUin pub- 
lishers. 

Establishment of British Mu- 
seum l)y Act of Parliament. 
Death uf Sir H.uis Sloana 
Bp. Berkeley died. 
Dugald Stewart bom, 
Thomas Bewick boru. 
Pigault-Lebnu botn. 
BiTarolbom* 



Annual Begider begins. 
Society of Arts founded. 

Ed. cave (founder of GMIe- 

inmi'i Mafjazine) died. 

Fielding die<l. 

WiD. Uamiltoii of Baogour 

died. 
Thot*. Carte died« 
GrebbebonL 
Jonbert boni. 
Jeteph de Haktre beni. 



Parliament votes Jei00,000 for 
sutierere by Xasbon earth- 
quake. 

Johnson wrote his ' civil letter ' 
to Chesterfield (7 Feb.). 
Due de St. Bimou died. 
Ifonteeqoieu died. 
Maffeidied. 
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Works Published. 
1755. Deaue bwift ; lAJe of 
SwifL 



1756. Alban Ball«r : Ltwi qf 
ihe SmiMU (ooinpleted 

1769). 

Burke : Vindicaii<m of 
Ncdural Soeieiy und 
Ideas of SMime (md 
Beautiful. 

Home: Dougloi. 

Tlios. Amoiy : John 
Buncie (vol. 

1767. Dyer: The Fleece. 
Gray : Pindaric Odea, 
SmoIleU: Hi$i. o Eng- 

hind. 

J. Brown : Estimate of 

the Times. 
Wilkic : Epigoniiid. 
Joseph Wsrton : Est>ay 

on Pope (vol. i.). 

1768. JoliDson : The Idler, 
Leland: PhiUp qf Uat^ 

dim. 

Frioe : Principal Queg* 
fio7is in Morals, 

H. Walpole: Oaiahgue 
of Boyal and NMs 



Comparative Chronology. 
John Flaxmati boru. 
Sanh Sidd(»tf born. 

Liiermry Magaatm and OriHcal 

Bevieuf eitaUiahed* 
Qessner: IdyUm. 
Gh>ldsiniili snivecl in London. 

GUbert West died. 
Ooorgc ^''ertuo diodL 
( JifFord boni. 
Godwin born. 

Gaberi Wakefield bonL 
Badrnm bovn. 
Mosmt bofiL 

Strawberry Hill Press set up. 
Voltaire: Gandide, 

Cibber died. 

Edward Moore died. 

David Harilfly died. 

Foiitenelle died. 

D'Argenson died. 

Blake born. 

James Gilkay bom 

Romilly bom. 

Igla: Hisfori'T / famoso Pre- 

dUadof Fray Qe^'undio, 
Allan EantBay died. 
Dyer died. 
James Ilcrvey died. 
Jonathan EdwartUi died. 
Dr. Shebbeare pOlorled. 
John Pinkertou bom 
Noah Webitar bom. 
Dr. Gall bom. • ' 
Kehioa bom. 



1759, OoldBmiifa: Enqwiryinio I Bodsleys Annual Bister 



PfMenl Siaht of PoUU 
LBomnXng in JEnrope 
ml Th$ See, 



begins. 

W.OoUiudled. 
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WOBXS PUBLESBBD. 

1759. Johnson: Ramla$, 

MaoUin: LoveAlaMode, 
BobertBon: Higlcrff o 

Adam Smitii : Aforol Set^ 

Steme: TritiramShaiiidy 
(vols. L and li.)- 

TotoI^: Sigh l^fe Be- 
low 8iak9* 



1760 (34 Geo. TF., 1 Geo. III.). 
Goldyiiutli : CiUzen o/ 

ih) Wolid. 
Hanway : Letters on Vaih 

Giving, 
E. Capell : Vrohisiom, i 
MacplierBon : Fragmenls • 

of Ancient Poeti'y. 
bterne: Semiom, 



1761, Churchill: The Eoaciad 

and Night. 
B.Dodeley: Select F<fhhs. 
Gibbon : Essai sur VEtvde 

dc la Litterature. 
Goldsmith : Memoirs of 

Voltaire. 

Smollett : Vermn cf Oil 

Bins, 

Sterne: Tmfram Shandy 
(vols* iii. and It.). 



Cohpasahvb Ghbonologt, 
Sir Charles Hanbury WiUianui 

died. 

l^Tf^\^pertllis died. 

llciiidel died and buried in the 

Abbey. 
Bunurbom. 
Schiller bom. 
Richard Porson bom. 
W. Wilberforce born. 
Fricdricli August Wolf (the 

great scholar) bom. 
P. Etienne Dumont (the 

' ApoBtle of Bcutham ') boru. 

George III. succeeds Geozge IL 

(October 25th). 

Public Lcdgtr started by New- 
bery (this and the Public 
Advniiser two of the best 
newspapers). 

Biog. Briianmca (finished). 

Bousseau : Nouvelle Helo'isc. 

The UmverscU Hi$iory (com- 
pleted). 

Browne Willis died. 



New and General Biographical 
Bictionanj (11 vole, expanded 
into 82, by A. Chalmen, 
1812-14). 
Marmontel : Cont€8 MortdeB, 

Richardson died. 

William Law died. 

John Dollond died. 

Bishop Hoadly died. 

'Bean' Kadi died. 

XotfeebcMbam. 
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Works Published. 
1762. Falconer: Shiptorech. 

Huxd : LeUers <m Chivaky 

and Romanee, 
Lord Karnes: ElemetUi 

qf OriHeim. 
UMphenon : Poena of 

St^me: Trittram Shandy 

(vols. V. and vi.). 
Stuart and Bevett: An- 

tiquiiifs of Athens, 
Walpole : Anecdotes of 

Painting in England, 
Thos. Leland : Long- 

swordf Eaii of SaliU" 



1763. E. Cliandkr: Miwmora 

Churchill: The Author. 
Hoole : Version of Tasso. 
Smart : Song to David. 
Lady M. W. Monfagu's 

Letters ( posthumously 

published). 



\m, i oute : The Mayor of 

Garratt, 
Goldsmith; TJie Traveller. 
Orainger : The Suga/r 

Cane, 

Hooke : Roman Hisiory. 
Beid : Inquiry mio ilie 

Su tnan Mind, 
Fsalmanazar : Mernoin, 



COMPABATITE CHBONOLOOT. 

The Briton stAirted under Smol- 
lett in May, and The North 
Briiim by Wilkes iu JTona. 

Johnson granted a pension of 

jesoo. 

Cock Lane ghoet exposed. 
Wedgwood ware patented. 
Peter Annet imprisoned one 
month for writing The Free 

Enquire^', 
Bcusseau : Oontrat Social. 
Wicland begins his yeision of 

Shakespeare, 
Bomney came to London. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 

died. 
Marivaux died. 
Andrd Oh^nkr born* 

t 

Jolmson meets Boswell. 
The scandalous Essay on Wmnan 
printed privately by Wilkes, 
but written mainly by Thos. 
Potter. 

Shenstnno died. 

Byrom died. 

Abb^ PruvcMit died. 

Bogenbom. 

Jean Paul Biehter bom. 

Johnson's Literary Club 
founded. 

Ronssean : Emile. 
Wmckeimauu : Geschichte der 

Kunst des Alterthums. 
P. Bartolozzi settled in London. 
Gibbon at Borne conoeiTes hia 

Hisfnrij. 

ChurcbiU died. 
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WOBXB PUBUSHXD. 

1764. Shenstone; Worht (ed. 

Dodeley, tasned eoin^ 
plete). 

Walpote : CatfU of 
OtrmUo, 

1765. SirW.BlackstoDe; Oom- 

7nc7itar{e8, 

JoliDSon : Edition of 
Shnlfpspenre. 

Percy: lielinucs of An- 
cient Poetry. 

Tucker : Light qf Nature 
Pursued. 

Hawkes worth : Edition 
of Swift. 

1766. Anstey : Nrv Bath Guide. 
Brooke: Fool (f Quality. 
Colman and Gai-riek: 

Olandcsiine Maii'iage. 
Goldsmith : Viear of 

Wah field. 
Pennant : British Zoology, 
DaiDee Barrington : Na^ 

turaliaVs Calendar. 
Bick. Farmer : Essay on 

the LccMTWtng of Shake- 

gpeare. 

1767. loritelton: Histovy of 

Henry II, 
Steme: Triiiram Shandy 
(vol. iz. and last). 

1768. Bob well: Account of Cor' 



GOMPABATIYB GhBOKOLOGT. 
Nathaniel Hooke died. 
Hogarth died. 

Algarottt (licfl. 
Anil Kadclitfu born. 
Legouv^ bom. 

Williams the bookseller pilloried 
for publisliing No. 45 of TA-e 
Noiih Briton ( February lith). 

E«l. Young (lied. 

David Mallett died. 

Mackintosh boni, 

William Tajhx of Korwich 

born. 

Karamsin (the great Rmmian 
liiatoriaa) bom. 

Targot : DieMbtUion de9 Uich-> 

esses. 
Lessing : Laokoim. 
Wieland : Komadte ErzahX- 

ungm, 

Lessing: Jftmia ffo» Bom^i^m. 
Winckelmann : MommewH An- 

Hchi. 

TlioTTifis Birch died. 
Maitiiiis born. 
Lady Nairne boru. 
W. H. WoUaaton bom. 
N* Drake bom. 
Ume. de StaSl bom. 

Culmination of the movement 
against the Jesuits. 
James Grainger died. 
Maria Edgeworth bom. 
Seblegel bom. 

lioyal Academy foimded. 
Ciroulatiog libraries established* 
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WOBKS PUBUBHID, 

176a OhattarSoB : uStto. 

Qoldsmiib ; Qcod • No- 

iuredMaat, 
Qnji Poenw. 
Hswkeswartb : FiiuiUm^$ 

Tdmnatkui* 
Hugh Kelly : FaUe DeU- 

eaey» 

Alex. B08B : IMunaie 

8h«pherde§»» 
Sterne : SenHmenial 

'Walpcde : MytimiouB 



ITOU. Cumberland : The Bro- 

Oiers. 

Burke : Ohservadons on 

Present State qf the 

Nation, 
Granger : BivqrdpMcal 

JTisfoiij of Ewjland. 
Junius: First Letter in 

PiiUic AdmriUer (Jan. 

2l8t). 

Robertson : Hutoi'y 0/ 

Charles F. 
Elizabeth Montagu ; Us- 

say on Hie Genius oj 

Sliake8i>eare» 

1770. Bannatyne : Ancie/fii 
Scottish Poeme. 
Beattie : Essay on Truth 
Michael Bruce : Poewg. 



CoMFiBATm Chbovoukit. 
JovellanoB: DefingumUB Hcmor- 
ado. 

S. A. Tiflsoi's eitrioiis Ei$a]f <m 
DttetmeB mddmUdl (0 Xtferory 
Pemmip pnbliahed at Laus- 
anne, tmslftted intoEiiglulu 

Louis ]>ateD8 pabliBhed a4 
Geneva his great edition of 
Leibnite. 

Sterne died. 

Died, Joseph SpcTicc, whose 
famou8 Anccduics of Pojm 
and hts Circle were pub- 
lished in 1820. 

Chatestttniuid bom. 

Erilof (*tbe I* Fontaine of 
BiU8ift')bdni. 

Klopstock : llei'vianns ScJilacht. 
Nautical Almanack etjtabiished* 
James Watt obt the first 

patent for hib blcam engine. 
Shakespeare Jubilee. 
Robertson received ^4,&0U for 

his nistory. 
French version of Hanilet by 
Ducis. 

Falconer died. 

Wtilington bocn. 

Napoleon bom* 

CTuvier bom. 

Picard horn. 

Humboldt bonk 



Holbiich: Systenic dc la Nature, 
Ohamfort : MarclhanddeSmiyTM* 

Ciiullcrluu died. 
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Works Published. 

1770. GoldBmith: Deserted Vill- 

age, 

Hume : CoUeeted E^Buye 

and TrecUises. 
Langhome: Venion of 

Fhttarch. 
FOkington: IHeUonary 

cfFainfers, 
ThoB. Warlion: Edition 

1771. Beattie: Minstrel {hk. i.). 
Lady Anne Barnard : 

Avhl liohin Gray. 
Cumberland :. West In- 
dian, 

Bp. Ilorno : Conuneniary 
on ike r^'thus. 

Mackenzie: Man o/ Feel- 
ing. 

Lord Monboddo : OHgin 
and Progress of Lan- 
guage, 

Smollett : Humphrey 
OUnker. 



1772, Cumberland: FaMim- 

Mb Lowt, 
Foote: TheNoSbob. 
HiiFd: 8iiuUj ofthePrO' 

pheeie$» 
SirW. Jones: Poem* 
Junius: Letiera (in ool- 

leotive form). 
Fennttttt: Tour m Seoi- 

land. 



Comparative Chronology. 
Isaac HftwkiiM Brovrae died. 
Bacbsumont died. 

Bamfykle Moore Carew died. 
Oh I iatopber Smart died. 
James Hogg bom. 
"Wordsworth b:ru. 
Canning born. 
S^nanoour bom. 
Hegel bom. 
Beetboven bom. 



First edition of Encychp. 
tannlca (in 3 vols.). 

Kimber and Wotton's Baronet- 
age. 

Suard : Chnrlfs- Quint (after 

Robertson). 
Captain Cook returns from hia 
circumnavigation. 

Gv«y died. 

Smollett died. 

William WiUde died. 

Helv^tius died. 

Sir W. Scott born. 

Sydney Smith bom. 

Mimgo Park born. 

lingardbom. 

Lessing : JSrim^ GoihtH. 
Fa^art: TheStre, 
Morning PoH started. 

Swedenborg died. 

Duclos died. 

Coleridge born. 

Ricarilo born. 

F. Schlegel born* 

Faaxielbom. 

Fourier bom. 
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Wosn PuBLinu). 
1778. Bob«rtFergi]i8<m:P(0«in<. 
Byrom: Po«m0. 
Goldsmith: 8h9 Bioopi 

to Oonqwr^ 
HsekeiizM: Man <sf <^ 

Pennant: ZVmrmTTaZfft. 
FnuMXsGrom: iln%ut;ft«t 
<iifEnglaini and FaZe«. 

1774. AniiH Luiliuuld: Early 
Jj€$8onsfor Ghildren. 

Burke : Speech on Ame- 
rican T<i.)-(tfion. 

CliestorfielJ : (Postlmm- 
ous) Lciieis to his Son. 

Goldsmith: Betaliaiion, 

Mason : Life of Or ay. 

Priestley : Experimenie 
on Air, 

Thos. Warton: JTi«#. of 
English Poetry (vol. i. 
finished in 1781). 



1776* -Burke : Sperch on Con- 
ciliation with America. 
Johnson : Journry io the 
Wi'sff'rn Islands of 

Scotld7ld. 

Mickle : Version of Oor 

'}vo''7is^ Lusiad. 
Bbi rulan : The MivcUs 

and Duenna. 
Macpherson : Hist, and 

Orig. Pupors, 



CoMFAEAxm Ghiokoloot. 
Goetlie: CheiM vm BerUMiigm,, 
BUrger: Lenore, 
Jolinson Tisitod Hebridae iritii 

Boawell. 

Chesterfield died. 
Lord Lytteltou died. 
Uawke«worth died, 
Piron died. 
JeanesMfllbofiL 



Iletder: Aelieate Urlcnnde. 
In a decision upon appeal in the 
case of Donaldsons v. Beckett, 
the House of Lords rejecled 
the doctrine of au auihor^d 
rigflit to I erpetual copyright, 
but aiBraied his claim to a 
copyright for twenty-one 
years under the Act of April, 
1710 (8 Anne). 

GoUbmiih died. 

B. Fergiiason died. 

Quesnej died. 

Abraham Tucker died. 

Souths born. 

Johnson wrote his * fieroe * letter 

to Macpherson. 
Beaumarchais: Bm'lner de Si^ 

riUs. 

Toplady : Rock of Ages, 

Jjimh born, 
Laailor born. 
Jane Awtea benu 
Tonerbeni. 
Sohelling bom. 
U. Q. Lewis borau 
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Works Published. 

1776. Ben til am : Fragment on 

Governnitnf. 
Bumey : Hisf. of Music. 
Gibbon : Decline and 

Fall. 

Qoldsmith: Haunch oj 

T. Paine: Commo7i Sense. 
Adam Smith : WealiJi of 

Natio7is. 
Sir John Hawkins ; Hi^t. 

of Music. 

1777. Bfooke : PboZ of Quality. 
HMiniih More: Percy, 
ClmBeeve: OldEnffUih 

Bonn. 
Bobertoon: Hisi, o/Ame- 

Sheridan: S^iodl for 

1778. Fnuioes Barney: JSTm- 

Foote: Trip io OalaU. 

Iiowth: IteUah* 

y. Knox: Essays Moral 

and LUerary. 
Onaa : Indoatan (Usi 

TOL). 

Sir J. Baynolds: 8evm 
IH»eourte8* - 

1779. Onmberland: Wheel of 

Forivm. 
Hume: Ifaiwrdl HtMlory | 
ofMeUgkm. \ 



Comparative Chronology. 
American Independence de- 
clared. 
Garrick qnits the stage. 
Betif de la BreConne: Taysan 
pei-verti. 

Hume died. 

James Qianger died. 

FMroadied. 

Robert Foulis (the celebtated 

Scots printer) iliecL 
Jane I'ortcr Isorn, 
Constul;k' born. 
Kiebuhr born. 

Lavaler oompletee liis work on 
PhjBiognomy, 
Foote died. 
Hugh Kelly died. 
Mme. Geoffrin died. 
GreBset died. 

Dr. William Dodd banged. 
Campbell bom. 
Hallam bom. 

John Ktehols took oyer Tlte 

QewiUman^s Magaame* 
Sir J. Banks eieeied P.B.S* 

Romasaii died. 
Voltaire died. 
Oliatham died. 
Linnsetis died. 
Hazlitt born. 
Ugo Fiwcolo born. 
Belxonibonu 
OandoUe bom, 

Leesing : Naihan der Weise, 
Olmey Hymne issued. 
Grompton invents sj^imuDg 
* mole*' 
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Works Pitblishbd. 

1779. Jobnaon: Lmi of the 

Torfs. 

BeDj. Franklin : Works 
(in colleoiivo form). 

MonboJdo: Ancient Metuh- 
physics. 

Sharidaii : Tite Gritic. 

1780. Leniliani : rHneipJes of 

Mortih a}id Laji^Laiion. 
C. al.be: Tito Oimdidate, 
i\hu Lin Madan : Thelyph- 
iliora (advocating poly- 
gamy as sauctioued by 
Mosaic law). 

1781. Hayley: Trium^'hs of 

Temper, 
Ejudbs: HHUsonEduea* 

Logfto: Poms, 
Maeklifi: Man of the 

World. 
Martin Sherloek : LHters 

on VariouB Sulonfs, 
J. Kichok: Aneedotes of 

1782. Burney: Ccc'lia. 
Hannah Cowley; Belle's 

8 1 rat again. 
Cowper : Table Talk. 
William Gilpin : Ohsc^'va' 

Hons on llive^' Wyp. 
Pennant : Journey from 

Chcsicr io London. 
Priestley : GoiTupiions of 

Chrisiianily, 



CoMPAEiLTiva Ohbomoloot. 

Garrick die<l« 

Dr. John LangUome died. 

AVarbiirton died. 

Armstrong dietl. 

John Gait born. 

Thomas Moore.botn, 

BendUns iMwn. 



The Encyclopedie finished. 
Wieland : Oln-on. 

IJlac'k. stone died. 

Coudillac died. 

Ume. du DdEand died. 

John Wibon Groker bonu 

J. J. Morierbotn. 

li^mnger bom. 

London Magazine endp. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 

founded. 
Kant : Gritifjuo of Pure lieason, 
Schiller : Die Eiiuber, 

Leasing died. 

Tugotdied. 

Heniy Tbnde died. 

Geo. Stephenaoii bom. 

Ofiamisiio born. 

Froebel born. 

European M'-fjazinc establufaed. 

Musaus ; Volksmih'chen. 

PestaloKzi: GhHstophund Else. 

Letoiimcnr : Theatre de Shake- 
speare (fin.). 

Independence of United Stfttds 
of America adcnowiedged by 
Great Britain. 

Lord Kamca died. 
Metastasio died. 
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WcttKS Published. 
179^ Baker and Heed: Bio- 

ffregfhia DramcUica. 
Woloot (Peter Pindar): 

Lyrical Odes. 

1783. Hugh Liair: Bhvioric, 

Blake: Poetical Shetdiea. 
Ferguson : Ilidory of ilie 

Bitson: Collection of Eng- 

Songs. 
Grabbe: The Village. 



1784 Thomas Astle: Origin 
and Progress of Wni- 
ing, 

Beokford: Vaihek. 
Mitford: Hist, of Greece 

(TOL i). 
Wakefield: Opinions con- 

cemwgPersonof Chist, 

1785. Boswell: Journal of a 
Tour to tJw Hebrides. 

Cowper : Tirocinium and 
T/^ Task. 

Laurence and Fitzput- 
rick : Uolliad. 

Paley : Moral and Politi- 
cal Econonnj. 

Ra^jpe: Baron Muthchau- 
seWs Travels. 

Eeid : Essfrys en ihi In- 
teliecluai 1 ^o iters of Man. 



Comparative Chronolooy, 

Dr. Sol in ik-i died. 
Ricliax d \riliiun died. 
Charlea Robert Mafturin bom. 
TcgDer(the Sweduhpoe()boni. 
T<ftmfmnaiii bom. 

Mably: Manihe d^Mre VHis- 
toire. 

rhobertson, Adam Smith, and 
others louiidod Boyal Society 
of Edinburgh. 

D'Alembert died. 

Eokrdied. 

Mme. d'Bpini^ died. 

Henry Brooke died. 

Wasbington Lrriag bora. 

Beaumarchais : Manage de 

Figaro. 
Pitt's long ministry begins. 
Fir^t balloon asoent In England 
by V. Lunardi. 
Dr. Johnson died. 
Dideraidled. 
Allan Cunningham bom. 
Leigh Hunt bora. 

Daily Uuive^'sal I^rgisier begin?, 

renamed The Times in 1788. 
Thos. Wartun succeeds White- 
head as laureate. 
Glover died. 
Mably died. 
ThoBMw T-tlfff^ died. 
Wm. "Whiteliead died« 
Wm. WooUett died. 
De Qiiincey born. 
Thos. Luve Peacock bora, 
liauzoni born. 
* Tarohagen von Bnse born. 
Qriinin bom* 
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Works Pupi isiiED. 

1785. bir Ciiailea Wilkins: 

Trcmalations from Ma- 
hahha/i'ata. 

1786, Bums : Foems^ chiefly in 

mamook 0« 
Pinkerton : ^neieni ^eo^ 

Hester Thrale Piozzi : 
AmcdoiBi of Dr. John' 
9on, 

Bogm : Ode to Supet'tiir 
Uon, 

HorneTooke: Divor^ions 

of Pti/rley, 
Moore : Zeluco, 
Woloot (Peter Pindar): 

TheLoumd. 



1787. Bentham: 2><)/<me6 of 

Uawry* 
Burrs: Songs in Scc^e 

Musical Museum, 
John Wesley : Sermons, 
British Museum OcUalogue 

(first issue in two folio 

volnmeB). 



1788. Gibbon: Deekne and 
FaU (last three vols.). 

Glover : Athenaid. 

Hester Thralo Piozzi : 
Lettera from JDr, John- 
eon. 



Comparative Chronologv. 
William Btraliau (the emiueut 
printer) died. 



Burke exhibHed nine articles of 
impeachment against Watren 
Hastings (February). 

Frederick the Oreat died. 

Thomas Tyrwhitt died. 

Charlotte Smith died. 

Jonas Hauway died. 

CabertStaartdied. 
BoUi George Grabbe(boni 1754^ 
whose yerse tales began in 
1788, and Samnel Bogen 
(bom 1768), whose Pleeuwres 
of Memory appeared in 1792,. 
belonging more intimately to 
The Age of Wordsworth, are 
treated in Professor Herford's 
yohime. 

Bernardin de Saint-Pieixe: Fcml 

ei Virginie, 
Goethe : Iphigenia, 
Sckillf r : Bon Carlos* 
Tx>wth died. 
Soame Jcnyus died. 
Galiani died. 
Whatel^ bom. 
Uhland bom. 
Guisotbom. 

Goethe : Egmonf. 

(iainHlK)rough died (liia eulogy 
pronounced by Reynoiiis iu 
his I4th Discourse). 

James ('Athenian*) Stuart 
died. 

John Logan died. 
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Works Published. 

1788. Thos. Holorofi: Life 

Baron Trmcl-. 
Thomas Beid : Enayion 
the Adwe Powers of 
3f<!n (a seqael to the 
Eeaayg of 1786}« 

1789. Blake : Sonrfs nf Inno- 

d nce and Book of lliel. 
BowleR : Sonnefs. 
Erabuius Darwin: Lovee 

of iJis Fhinfs. 
Gilbert AVhite: NtUural 

Tfisfory of Sellx»'np,. 
Thomas Russell : on nets 

and Mucellaneous 

roous. 

Thos. Twining : Treatise 
on PoeU'y (after Aris- 
totle}. 

1790. Maon: Estay <m Toite. 
Burke : EtfieeHons on the 

BevoMkn in France* 
Briioe: Traioele» 
Ellis : 8pecimeH$ <sf the 

Early Englieh PoetB» 
Malcme: Edition of fifAoJke- 

ej^ea^re* 
Palej: Hotob PanImcB* 
lUtson: Ancient Songs* 
Topham: Life of John 

Ehoes, 

1791. Boowell: Life of Dr. 

Johnson. 
Bnrke : ThongMe on 
Frcndh Affaire, 



COMPABATtYl ChBOKOLOOT. 

TJufTun (lied, 

Thomas Amoiy died. 

liyrou born. 

Silvio Pellico born. 

Sir Wm. Hamilton bom. 

B. H. Barham bom. 

Sir F. Falgrave bom. 

Meeting of the States General 

at Versailles. 
Journal dee Dthifs fonnded. 
Her chel discovered the planet 

named after him. 
Literary Fnnd instituted by 
David ^Vliiiams. 
D'Holbach died. 
Sir John HawUiiB died. 
Thomas Day died. 
Bill etti died, 
^lichael Scott born 
Fenimore Cooper born. 

Goethe: FmuL 
Moistin : El Vifjo y la Nifia, 
Kant : Kritik der Vrtheilehraft. 
Siejki : Traots on eeolesiastieal 

property, Jnstiee, and ednca^ 

tion. 

Adam Smith died. 
John Howard died. 
Beuj. Franklin died. 
Tho«. Wartun died, and was 
■nooeededaslaiirealeby Pye. 
Dr. Bobert Henty died. 
Lam&rtine bom. 

Beiij. West sacoeede Beynolds 
as P.R A. 

Priestley's honso destroyed in 
the Birmingham riota. 
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"Works PrBLisnED. 

1791. Cow per: VrislonoffTonifr, 
Darwin : Botanic Qcwden 

(eompleted). 
I . Disraeli: C urioaiticB 

(>f Tfif&rafw'e. 
O ivf offe: WUd OnJs, 
Mackiutosli : Vindidco 

GaUiccB. 
Tboa. Paine: Bighii of 

Man, 

Ann Radclifte: Romance 

of (he Forest, 
Lodge : lUvstrailom of 

British History, 

1792. Bnrdy : Life of Philip 

SJcelton, 
Burke : Apptvil from the 

Neto to the Old WJfigs. 
Holeroft: lioad fo Ruin, 
T. Polne: Age of Reason. 
Bogera : Pleamree of Me* 

mory, 

A. Young: Travels in 
Frcmee, 

1798. Burns: Poem {2 voh,), 
Ctodwin : Inquiry con- 

eeming PoUHeal JnsHee, 
Hannah More : Village 

PoUUes. 
Dugald Stewart: Out- 

Unee of Moml Phih- 

sop Icy. 

Worilsworth: An Evening 
WaXk, 

G. Steevens and Beed's 
edition of Shakespeare, 



ToMPARATivE Chronology. 
bcinller ; Dreissi(ijdhrige £Heg* 
Volney : 7!"*? 'Rninee, 

\V esley died. 

Mirabeau died. 

Hoiarfedwd. 

TluM. Bladdoek died^ 

'^\'illi;im Williams (the great 
Welsh hynii! writer) die<l. 

Francis Grose (the great anti- 
quary) die<l. 

Charles Kuight born. 

ObampoUion bom. 

KcBRMT bom. 

Scribe bom. 



Libel Act passed. 

Beynoldi died (lAmenoe ap- 
pointed Royal Ftdnter in Ids 

stead). 
William Tytlcr died. 
Mme. Riccoboni died. 
Shelley bora. 
John Keble bora. 
Samuel Roffey Kaitla&d tionu 
Capt. Marryat bom. 
F. O. Baur bom. 

British Critic Logins. 
Booksellers imprisoned and 
heavily fined for Belling Tom 
Paine's work?. 
Monument erected to Milton in 
Cripplegato Church (Sep- 
tember Ist). 

Gilbert White died. 
Robertson died. 
Goldoni died. 
Ix)rd Mnnsfield died, 
John Hunter died. 
Maf(iim bora. 
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WOSVB PlTBLIBHXD. 
1794. Gifford: Baviad, 

Godwin : Oaleh Williavis, 
Fal^y: Ewdenee$ofCkn9' 

A.BaclcIifir6: Myaieriesof 

Bitson : CoUeciicn of 

Scottish Songs, 
Blake : 8ong» of Expert* 

once* 

Thomas J. Matbias: Pur- 
gv^its of Liierahim (fini 
dialogae). 



1795. Gifford: Mmvlad. 

M. G. Lewis : The Monk. 
EitsoQ : Jiobin Hood 

Tocms. 
Gilbert Wliitc : Natural- 

isf'f! Calendar. 
Nicliols: History of Lei- 

e^stei'shire, 
Lindley Murray; English 
, Qrammar, 

1796. Barke : Leiier to a Noble 

Lord. 

Biirney : (jam 11 fa, 

llobt. Baf^e : lit i iusproiuf. 

Ed. Kiug : Munimenta 
Antiqua, 

Boscoe: lAfe of Lorenzo 
do Medici. 

LysouR : Env Inm s of Lon- 
don (completed). 



Comparative Chbonoloot. 

Goetbe : Reinecke Fucks. 
Ficlite : Wissenachaftslehre, 
X»vier de Maistre: Vogage 
out our de via chambre* 

Gibbon died. 

Sir W. Tones died. 

Jaiin s iJrucc died. 

(Juudorcet died. 

BoocwiadiMt 
I Tiraboseht died. 

I Florian (tbo fabulist) died. 

Lavoisier guillotined. 

A. C'h^nier guillotined. 

George Colman the elder died. 

G. Grote born. 

J. O. Lookhart bom. 

Whewell bom. 

I Goethe ; WilheJm MHsfer. 
; J. P. Richter : H espci ua, 
Boswell died. 

Dr. Andrev Kippb (editor of 
the Bioffrapkia JBrUmniea, 
new editSon uafinlshed) died. 

Philidor died, 

Rankin bom. 
Oarlyle bom. 
Keats bom. 



I Goethe an l Scliiiior ; Xmlm. 
Komblo produced Ireland's For- 
iigcrn* 

Borne <)ied. 

Macphenon died. 

Retddied. 

AbbtS Raynal died. 

Samnt I p«gge (the antiquary) 

ilii'd. 

Gerard ( ' Single-Speech ) iiuni- 
iltou died. 
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WoBKS Published. 
1796. Soath«gr ; Zoom 0/ Arc, 



1797. BnrkA: Lehen on'aRe- 

gieide Peace, 
Q. Oolman the younger : 

Heh'Ot^Liwf* 
Pinkerton : Hiek cf Seat- 

Imd. 

A.Badoliffe: ThelkSUiJm. 
WUberfoioe : Pradt'cnl 
YUw 0/ OhrieHamiff, 



1798. Coleritlgo : Fmnice, 
Cowper: Poems. 
Lamb: Jiosamuml Grey. 
Lnndor: Gebir. 
Malthas : VrimijpleB of 

Vopulatmi, 
Somerville : Hist, of 

Great Bntain undei' 

Anne, 

Wolfe Tone : Autohio- 
graphy (finished writ- 
ing). 

Wordsworth and Oole- 
ridge : Lyrical Ballads, 

1790. (39 and 40 Geo. III.). 
Campbell : Fleaeures of 

Hope. 

M. G. Lewis: Tales of 

Terror. 

Mango Park: TramU. 



Comparative Chbonolooy. 
M<mihJ>j Jf(tff(yy.ivp hegm%, 
W. H. I'rescott boru. 
Miguet bom. 
JmoBiuy bom. 

Carlo GoEsi: Mem&iie imML 
The AiOirJaeobin, 

Burke died. 

Horace Walpola died. 

Mackliii (lied, 
MaHon <iie(l. 
John Wilkes died. 
Sedaine died. 
Lorarbom. 
Rownini born. 
Alfred de Vigny bom, 
De B^muaat born. 

Goethe : Kernurnn vnd Doi'oih^a, 
Firmin Didot introduced atereo- 
type printing. 

Pennant died. 

Wolfe Tone died. 

Vancouver died. 

Bobert Merry (the Delia Gnu- 
can) 

Casanova (Ued. 

Alexander Dyce born. 

Augoste Ci»ttte bom. 

M iehriet bom. 

Leopardi bom. 

Hoffmann bom. 



Sohiiler : Piccolomini. 

Lord MonVwddo died. 
Beaumarchaia died. 
Marmontel died. 
Galvani died. 

William Sewatd (of 2V ^na^ 
<io(<t) died. 
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WOBK8 PUBLISBMD. 

1799. Soott: Venioti of G^h^i 

QoefM wm BerUchingen, 
Sheridan: PiMtnro, 
Sinclair: StaHtiiedl Ac- 

oomU of Scotland, 
Sbamn Timer: HfWory 

of Angl(h8mB0n$(yoLU), 
Stmtt: Qiieefi^ HaU 

(liegon). 



COMPABATmB OHBOMOLOaT. 
Hontgolfier died. 
Ctaovge Washington died. 
Cracherode (the great book and 

print collector) died. 
SjmUanzani died. 
Vassili I'titiof died. 
Hknnidied. 
Balnebom. 
Poidikin born. 
Thos. ITuod boRL 
Heine bom. 
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century writers but cursorily alluded to in the text,] 



Absolute, Sir Anthony, 176. 213- 

Account of London^ 103. 

Acta Sanctoruniy 153* 

Acton, Lord, 13. 

Actory The, m 

Adam, Kobert, Ifil. 

Adams, Dr., 7* 

Adams, Jean, 292. 

Adams, Parson, 166i 208, 26L 

Ad Bellendenum, IM 

Addison, xvii, 8, 155, 200, 208, 

237. 2M. 
Address to the Unco' Guid, 298. 
Adjudged Case, The, 2fi8. 
Admiral Hosier's Ghost, 235. 

232- 

Adventurers, The, 8, 22. 
Ac Fond Kiss, 300. 
iEschylus, 32i 
Age of Pope, 228. 
Age o/Eeason, 116. 
-^9^ of Wordstcorth, 84. 
Agreeable Surprise, An, 213. 
Akenside, 173. See The Age oj 

Pope. 
Aikin, 99^ m 
Albery, James, 214* 
Alchemist, The, 200. 
Aleman, Mateo (d. 1610), 154. 



Alfred, 22L 

AInion, John, 80, 8L 

Amelia, 169» 1I£L 

Amniianus Marcellinus, 132. 

Amitd, IL F. (his JourmU In- 
time cited), 245. 

Amory, Thomas, 190. 

Analogy, Butler's, 111. 

Anatomy of Melanclwly, 181. 

Ancient and Modern Scottish 
Songs, 285. 

Andersen, Hans, 262. 

Anecdotes of Painting in Eng- 
land, SOj 277. 

Anecdotes of the late Dr. Johnson 
during the last twenty years of 
his life (ed. Hester Thrale 
Piozzi, 1786), 5G, 63. 

Animated Nature, 23. 

Angellier, Professor, xxxvii, 3LL 

Annet, Peter, 112. 

Annual Register, The, 69, 89. 

Annals of Scotland, 151. 

Aimus Mirabilis, 25L 

Anson, Lord, 270. 

Anselm, llfi. 

Anstey, Christopher, 175, 23J-233. 
Anti- Jacobin, The, 234-^33, 244. 
Antiquities of Athens, 34* 
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Antiquities of Scotktml i 3a- 

Apoloffi/, An, 228, 

Apology for the Bible, in a Scries 

of Letters, llfi. 
Apologia, Newman's, 142. 
Appeal from the New to the Old 

Whigs, 24. 
Apthorpe, Dr., 143. 
AquinaA, Thomas, 1 10. 
Arbutlinot, Dr. John (d. 1735), 

32, 85, ISL 
A rguments demonstrating the Let- 
ters {of J unius) to be by J. L, de 

Lolmc, 8iL 
Arian, 14_L 
Ariel, 248. 
Ariosto, 100. 
Aristotle, 43. 
Aristophanes, 108. 
Armour, Je<an, 2M» 
Armstrong, John, 238, 27IL 

See The Age of Pope. 
Arnold, Matthew, xi, 33^ 44i 77, 

105. 112, 253. 
Art of Preserving Health, 238. 
Ars PoeticUt 280. 
Ashburton, Lord, 13. 
Aslimole, 170. 
Astle, Thomas, 35. 
As You Like It, 200. 
Athcnseus, 32. 
Athcnaid, The, 239, m 
Aubrey, John, 59, 170, 253. 
AnldLang Syne, 301. 
AuldReikie, 204, 200. 302. 
Auld Robin Gray, 
Austen, Lady, 268, 269. 
Author, The, Foote's, 205, 229. 
Autobiography, Carlylc's, 134. 
Autobiography^ Franklin 'i^, 85. 
Autobiography, Gibbon's, 141. 



! Autobiography, Law's, 124. 

' Autobtogrtiphy, Sir John Bram* 

I ston's, 194. 

I Bacon, Francis, 43, G6, 72, 02. 

Bage, Robert, 190. 

Bailey, Nathan, 10. 

Balfour, Mr., 13, 10_. 

Balzac, 160, lli2. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, 13, 232. 
I Barre, 8Q, 

I Barrington, Hon. Daines, 99. 
I Barrow, Isaac, 167. 
i Barry Lyndon, 168. 

Bard, The, 227, 25L 

Barker, E. H., 80. 

Barnard, Lady, 288. 

Baron Mnnchaitsen, 181, 19L 

Baron's War, The, 138. 

Bas Bleu, Hannali M ore's, 198. 

B.asire, 28L 

Bate, Dr. Dudley (1745-1824), 233. 
j Bathing, 255. 
' Bathurst, Richard, 8. 
; Battle of the Wigs, 236. 
\ Baviad, The, 235. 
I Bayes, 204. 
! Beaconsfield, Lord, 145. 

Beattie, James, 97, 244i 262 ; life 
and works of, 288-291. 

Beauclerk, 5. 

Beaumarchais, 

Beckford, William, IM 

Bedford, Duke of, 74, 25. 

Bee, The, 8. 

Beers, Henry A. , 25L 

Beggar's Opera, 200j 216. 

Begum Speech (Sheridan's), 229. 

Belin, Aphra, 154. 

Bell, Prof. Thomas, 100,279, 

Belles Lettres, 102, 
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Belle's Stratageinf 211. 
Benthani, Jeremy, 84. See The 

Age of Wordsworth. 
Bentley, Dr. Richard, 21D. 
Bergerac, Cyrano de, liiiL 
Berkeley, 97, 289. 
Berry, Miss, 50. 
Betham-Edwards, Miss, 10.'^. 
Beverley, 202, 2ii 
Bible in SpaiHy 170. 
Bickeretaffe, Isaac (d. 1813), 2U. 
Biographical History of England ^ 

LLL 
Bion, im. 
Birch, Thomas, 15L 
Birks of Aheifeldiey 301. 
Birthday Odes, 3Q» 
Black, Joseph, 102. 
Black Prince, The, 138. 
Blackbirds, The, 2^ 
Blacklock, Thomas, 2:iL 
Blackmore, Sir Richard, 15. 
Blackstone, Sir William, 152, 223. 
Blair, 280, 302. 
Blake, Ellen, 2^ 
Blake, Kate, 282. 
Blake, Roljert, 173, 282. 
Blake, William, 242, 257j life 

and works of, 280-^8.'>. 
Blamire, Susanna, 290. 
Blomefield, Francis, 104. 
Boadicca, Cowper's, 2GG^ 268. 
Bodley, Mr. J. E. C, 103. 
Boehmen, 2S2. 
Bohn, Henry, 126. 
Boileau, 2, 28, 36. 162, 302. 
Bolingbroke, 32, 46, 69, 70, 7L 

82, 83. 127. lis. 
Bolton, Duke of, 2L 
Bonnie tvee Thing, 301. 
Bonny Heck, 286. 



Booby, Mr., 165. 
Book of Psalrtis, 287. 
Book of Scottish Song, 287. 
Book of Thel, 284. 
Borrow. 170. 
Bossuet. 136. 

Botanic Garden, 24L 243, 244. 

Boswell, James. 3, 13, 14^ 24, 39, 
40^ 47j 48^ ; life and works ()f, 
51-60. 64, 120, 144, 206, 228; 
lampooned by Woicot, 232, 232. 

Boswell, Mrs., 54. 

Bouchet, Guillaume, ISL 

Bouquet, 128. 

Bower, 135. 

Bowles, William Lisle, 30, 246, 
256. See TheAgcof Wordsworth, 
Boyd, 80. 

Boyer, Philoxfene, 253. 

Bozzy and Piozzi, or the British 

Biogi'aphers, a Town Eclogue, 

232. 

Brady, Robert, 128. 
Braes of Yarrow, 222. 
BrantOme, 46. 

Bridges, John (1666-1724), 104. 
Brigs of Ayr, The, 296, 310, 
British, The, 114. 
British Album, The, 236. 
British and Foreign Evangelical 

Review, 292. 
British Classics, 174. 
British Nation in Indostan, 149. 
British Zoology, 99. 
BHton, The, 8, 174. 
Britton, John, 79. 
Brissofs Ghost, 235. 
Brooke, Henry, 192-193, 241. 243. 
Brothers, 210. 
Brougham, 83. 
Brown, Agnes, 297. 
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Brown, John, xxiii ; his Estimatef 

sammary of, xxiv. 
Browne, General, 210. 
Browne, Isaac Hawkins, 
Browning, Mrs., 222. 
Bruce, James, 102, 232, 2iL 
Brnce, Michael, 292 ; works of, 

293-294. 
Bruscambille, l&L 
Bryant, Jacob (1715-1804), 152. 
Buccleuch, Duke of, 90^ 
Buchanan, George (d. 1582), 122. 
Buckland, Frank, 99, m 
Buckle, H. T., 9L 1^ 
Buffon, 23i 32, as. 
Bunyan, 154, 

Burdy, Samuel, 60j life of, 6L 
Burgess, Daniel (d. 1713), 120. 
Burke, £dmund, xiii, xiv, 2^ U ; 
at Johnson's death-bed, IT^ 19^ 
23, 24, 66, 6L 68i lif e and 
works of, 68-77, 82, 83, 84, 85, 
86, 89. 100, 144, 145. 
Burn, Kichard (1709-1785), IM, 
Burnet, Bishop, his history, 38, 
127. 

Burney, Dr. Charles, 64, 65, m, 
102. 

Burney, Fanny, 17, 26. 191. 102. 

See also D'Arblay, Mnie. 
Burnes, William, 297, 298. 
Bums, Gilbert, 208. 
Burns, Robert, xiv, 66, 219, 271^ 

280,286,^29L294.2Qfi; life 

and works of, 297-31.3. 
Burr, 22. 

Burton, Robert, 120, ISL 
Bury, Prof,, xxxvii, lii. 
Busby, T., SCL 
Busch, M., 81. 
Busy Bod}/, 200. 



Bute, 12, 174. 

Butler, Alban, 15, UL 126, 229. 
Button's, 1& 

Byroni, John, 242; and see The 

Age of Pope, 
Byron, Lord, 37, 162^ 169, 219, 

228. 242, 223. 

Ccelehs in Search of a Wife, 108. 
Caleib Quotenit Lee's, 214. 
Cambridge, Richard Owen, 2^ 
Camden, 122. 
Camilla, 102. 
Camoens, 291. 
Campbell, George, 126, 
Campbell, John, 15L 
Candidate, The, 229. 
Caiidide, Voltaire's, 12, 190. 
Canning, 234. 235. 
Canons of Criticisms, 110. 
Capell, Edward, 2^ 14, 34. 
Caractacus, 254. 
Caravan, Reynolds's, 213. 
Carey, Henry (d. 1743), 210. 
Carlyle, 18, 42, 5L 58, 134, 252, 

Caro, M., 184. 

Carte, Thomas, works of, 128- 129. 
Casaubon, Isaac, 10, 253. 
Castaway, Cowper's, 268. 270. 
Castle of Indolence, 32, 110, 258, 
Castle of Otranto, 49, 104^ 105. 
Catalogue of the Royal and Noble 

Authors of E?igland, 50. 
Catcott, George, 277. 
Catholic Doctrine, 136. 
Cato, 192. 

Cato, Addison's, 200. 
Catullus, 254. 

Cave, Edward (169M754), 6, 
Cavendish, Henry, 102. 
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Cawmell, John Campbell, 15L 
Caxton, 152. 153. 15L 
Cecilia, 62, 64i 132. 
Centlivre, 2QQ. 
Cervantes, ia% 181. 1^ 
Cesarotti,Melcliiore(d. 1808),2I3, 
Chabot, Charles, SO. 
Chalmers, Alexander, 31. 79. 80, 

m 

Chamberlain, Foote and the Lord, 
205. 

Charity t Cowper*s, 268* 
Charles L, 203. 
Charles II.. 203. 232. 
Charles VIII.. m 
ChanleB, Philarete, xxv, 42. 
Chateaubriand, 2I3> 
Chatham, Lord, 53. 
Chatterton, Thomas, xix, 221, 

246. 273. 275. 2%; works of, 

276-280. 
Chaucer, 32, 278. 
Chaucer, Tyrwhitt's eilition of, 

Chelsum, 143. 

Ch^nier, A., 296. 

Cherry and the Slae, 203. 

Chesterfield, Lord, xviii, xix, 2, 
7i8,10,18,39, 40,45i49,82, 
133. 159 ; his connection with 
Johnson's Dictionary, 9, 10, 11 ; 
life and works of, 40- 4(). See 
also Philip Dormer Stanhope. 

Chevrillon, Andr^, his Sydney 
Smith (1894) cited, xv, xvi, 
xxxvii. 

Chevy Chase, 35i 31. 

Churchill, Charles, 2. 175. 232, 
233. 236, 259 ; life and works of, 
226-231. 

Churchill, John, li. 



Childe Maurice, 202. 
Chimney Sweeper, The, 283. 
Chinese Letters, Goldsmith's, 22. 
Christabcl, 246, 249. 
Chrononhoionthologos, Carey's 
219. 

Chrysal, or the Adventures of a 

Guinea, 186^ 189. 
Cibber, Colley, 15. 30. 190, 223 

224, 250. 2^9. 
Cicero, 44^ 48^ 83, 266. 
Cimabne, 278. 
Citizen of the World, 22, 
Clandestine Marriaye, 207, 20S. 
Clarendon, 32. 40. 59. 127. L4L 
Clarissa JJarlowe, 159-161. 178 

191. 273. 
Claude, 303. 

Cleveland, Duchess of, 2iifi. 
Clinch, 21fi. 

Clinker, Humphrey, 175, llfi. 
Clive, Lord, 149. 
Clogenson, 2.53. 

Club, The, Johnson's, 13, 22, 90. 
Cobbett, 82, 85, 116, m 
Cocker, Edward, 10. 
Coke, 

Colvbriad, Cowper's, 206. 
Coleridge, .32, 244, 249, 255, 271 

278. 280, 291, 308. 
Col led Urn (ij Poems by Several 

Hands, 210. 
Collier, Jeremy, 27^ 155. 
Collins, William, 31, .16. 111. 126. 

244, 245, 249, 251^ 252i life and 

works of, 246 248. 
Collinflon, John, 104. 
Colman, George, 8, 37j 199, ^L 

211, 226. 228. 220, 254, 256, 

259; life and works of, 207- 

209. 
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Comui' thro' the Rye, 2QL 
Commentaries on the Laws of 

England J Lii 
Commentary y Scott's, 1^ 
Cominines, 22. 
Common Sense ^ 8fi» 
Coiiipay re, on Hume's philosophy, 

&L 

Concordance, Cruden's, 
Concordances to Cc .vper, and to 

Burns, 272, SLL 
Cond6, litL 

Confederacy, Vanbrugh's, 200, 
2QS. 

Conference, The, 229. 
Congreve, 15, 164, 16S, 200, 212, 
2VL 

Connanght, people of, 45. 
Connoisseur, The, 8. 
Consciotts Lovers, Steele's, 200, 
209. 

Constitution of England, 152. 
Contarine, rector of Kihnore, 20. 
Continuation, 22. 
Conversation, Cowper's, 26S. 
Conway, Henry Seymour, M 
Cook^s Voyages, S. 
Copleston, Bp. Edward, 113. 
Corn Rigs, 298. 
Correspondence, Hume's, 90. 
Correspondence of Horace Wal- 

pole, 47, 48, 123. 
Cositiopolitisme Litt&raire, 161. 
Cotter's Saturday Night, 258, 

296, 298, m 
County Histories, IM. 
Covcnt Garden Journal, 170. 
Coventry, G., 79. 
Cowley, 64s 
Cowley, Hannah, 235± 
Rowley, Johnson's Life of, 15i 211 



Cowper, Ashley, 260. 
Cow per. Earl, 259. 
Cowper, John, 259 
Cowper, Mrs. , 263. 
Cowper, William, xxix,4,8, 16» 18. 
28. 31. 33. 39, 42. 48. 68, 109, 

135, 22(L 229, 243, 21i. 2^ 250, 
256. 258. 259, 280. .302. 310; 
life and works of, 259 273. 
j Cowper's Grave, 272. 
! Crabbe, George, xxviii, 76. See 
The Age of Words^corth. 
Crabtree, Cadwallader, 172. 
Cradle Song, A, ^3. 
Craik, G. L., 25. 
Cramp, W., 79.. 
j Crashaw, Richard, 2S3. 
Crazy Tides, 231L 
Crebillon, 49. 
Crdpuscule, 248. 

Critic, The, Sheridan's, 210, 212, 

214, 219. 
Critical, The, 22, 249. 
Critical Enquiry proving Junius 

to be Lord Sackville, 79. 
Critical Observations on Shake- 

speure, 11 Q- 
Ci-itical Observations mi t/ie Sixth 

Book of the Mneid, 1.30. 
Critical Observations, Gibbon's, 

119. 

Critical Review, 173, 228* 
Croaker, 21L 
Croft, Sir Heibert, 16. 
Croker, 80. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 19, 158. 

Crowne, 200. 

Cruden, Alexander, 126. 

Crummies, Mr., 214. 

Cuckoo, The, 292. 

Cumberland, llichard, 8j 104, 
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190. 201, 226. ; life and works 

of, 201)^ 
Cumnor Hally 201. 
Cunningliain, Peter, ^ 
Ciircho*!, Mile., Ii2. 
Curiosities of LitcraturCf Ifia 
Cuttle, Captain, 113, 
Cymbeline, 2Q(L 

Ikift Days, The, m 
Daille, Jean, 114. 
D'Alenibcrt, 15fi. 
Dalgetty, IIL 
Dairy 111 i>le, Sir David, 151± 
Dalryniple, Sir John, InL 
Dalton, John, 11)2. 
Dante, 2S3- 

D'Arblay, General, 122. 
D'Arblay, Mnic., Early Diary of, 

C)-2; life and works of, 62zfi3. 

See also Frances Burney. 
Darwin, Erasmus, 91j 92, 98^ 102, 

236, 235, 241, ^Oj poetical 

works of, 243-244. 
DarAvin, Charles, 2i3. 
Davies, Mr., of Oxford, 143. 
Davies, Mrs., 52. 
Davies, Tom (d. 1785), 52, m 
Davila, 135. 
Day, 228. 
Dayrolles, 
Day, Thomas, liJL 
Death and Burial of Cock Robin, 

197. 

De Crousaz, Jean Pierre, 120. 
Defence of the Thirty - nine 

Articles, 126. 
Defoe, Daniel, 10, 40. 82, 85. 193. 

154, 155, 157. im 
De Graiuiuout, 42, 47. 
Delaborde, I^^on, 102. 



De Levis, Duke, ^ 

Delia Cruscaus, 135. 

De Lolnie, John Louis, 80^ 132. 

De Mendoza, Hnrtado, 15i. 

Demosthenes, 80. 

Dennis, 3L 

Denhani, 1^ KK), 2iL 

De Quincey, 1, 4, 7L 1^5. 

De Kenm.««at, ^ 83. 

Derham, lOQ. 

De Sacra Poesi Hcbrwornm, 12L 
Descartes, 92. 
Descent of Odin, 25L 
Description of an A u thorns lied- 

chamber, 'IliiL 
Deserted Village, The, 20. 23. 237. 

238. 

Dcsidiw valcdixi, i» 

DcsfHitches of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, 125. 

De Sevignc, Mnie., 39, iL 

Deuce is in Him, The, Colman's, 
208. 

Difiry and Letters, Frances Bur- 

ney's, lOL 192. 
Diary, T. Wolfe Tone's, 6L fi2. 
Dickens, Charles, 24, 186i 21iL 
Dictionary, Johnson's, 6, 7, 10. 
Dictionary of National Bio- 

gra2)hy, ST, IST, JiML 
Diddle, Sir Didbury, m 
Diderot, 159, ISO, '21iL 
Dilke, Charles Wcntwortli, 78, 

SO. 

Dilly. Mr., 55, 5L 
Dirge, Collins's, 2:49. 
Disraeli, Isaac, 46. 
Dissertation on Miracles, 126. 
Dissertation on the Prophecies, 
126. 

Diversion of the Morning, 204. 
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Diversions of Parley ^ 107. 
Divine LcgatioUj 2'he, 118. 

Dion CasHius, 1^ 

Dobson, Austin, xxxvii, Ij 18, 22, 

50^ 5], 174. 
D(Hld, Dr. William, 8. 
Doilsley, Pvobert, G. 69. 240, 249. 

2QL 

Doff and Water-Lilt/^ 268. 
Don Quixote, 174. 
Dcjrset, IM. 

Double Gallant, The, Gibber's, 
2QQ. 

Douglas, Home's, 202i 203^ 247. 

Dou<;la8, John, 88^ 

Dow, Gerard, 312. 

Dowe, W., TIL 

Doune Dens of Yarrow, 287. 

Drake, Dr. Nathan, 8. 

Dratnatist, Revnolds's 213, 

Draper, Eliza, 185. 

Dream, Blake's, 283. 

Drewncr, The, 8. 

Dryden, 15, 16, 18^ 32, 34. "ZL 

200, 211, 227. 229, 238, 244. 251. 

255,278, 
Dryden, Johnson's Life of, 15. 
Dunbar, 305. 
Ducange, 1^ 
Duellist, The, 229. 
Duenna, Sheridan's, 216, 217. 
Dufferin, Lord, 13* 
Dugdale, 30, 

Dugdale's Monasticon, 255. 
Dumas, Alexandre, 132. 
Duticiad, The, 193, 223, 228. 
Duncombe, Mr., 8. 
Diinton, John, 
Duplicity, Holcroft's, 22iL 
Dyer, 2iL See The Age of Pope. 



Dying Speech of Poor MaUie, 
286. 

Dying Words of Bonny Heck, 
303. 

Eachard, Laurence, 128. 
Early Diary of Frances Burney, 
62. 

Earl of Essex, ICS. 
EcclesiasticaZ History ofEttgland, 

152. 
Eddas, 273. 

Edina, Scotia's darling Seat, 302. 

Edinburgh Review, 13, 83, 153. 

Edge HiU, 24L 
! Edmonds, 235. 
i Edwards, George, 100. 
I Edwards, Thomas, 119, 255. 
• Edwin and Angelina {The Her- 
\ mit), 238. 

I Eighteenth Century Vignettes, 22m 

Elegy, CoUins's, 24L 
I Elegy, Gray's, 224, 249, 250, 25L 
' 258. 

I Elegy on a Mad Dog, 238. 

I Elegy on Capt. M. Henderson, 

I 302. 

Elegy on Mrs. Mary Blaize, 238. 
Elegy on the Death of Scots 

Music, 302. 
Elegy on William Beckford, 279. 
* Eleusinian theory,' Warbur- 

ton's, 132. 
Eliot, George, 162, 
Eliot, Lord, 140. 
Elliot, Jean, works of, 287-288. 
Ellis, George, 23L 235. 
Eliza, ISL 

Emerson, Dr. 0. 14L 
Emile, 32. 

Encydopmdia BrUannica, 24L 
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English Bards and Scotch Re- 

viewers^ 
Etiglishman in Paris, 
English Novel, 158. 
English Poenis, Chalmers's, 3L 
English Poets from Chaucer to 

Coioper, 2ML 
Englishman returned from Paiis, 

205. 

English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century, by J^lie Stephen, 
125. 

Enquiry concerning Human Un- 
derstanding, 94. 

Enquiry concerning Principles of 
Morals, 9iL 

Enquiry into the Authenticity of 
the Ireland MSS., 22L 

Enquiry into the Present State of 
Polite Learning, 36. 

Enquiry proving the Letters (of 
Junius) to be by Edmund Burke, 
liL 

Environs of London, 104. 
'Ema llrEpokvTn, 107. 
Epigoniad, The, 2M. 
Epistle to Hogarth, 229. 
Epistle to Wm. Simpson, 29S. 
Epistles, Burns's, 296. 
Erckmann-Chatrian, 73. 
Erskine, 54, 66. 
Eskdale Braes, 292. 
Essai sur VEtude de la Littera- 

ture, 137. 
Essays, Drake's, 8. 
Essay on Man, Poihj's, 119, 300. 
Essay on Miracles, 35. 
Essay on the Genius and Writings 

of Pope, 2L 
Essay on the Genius of Homer, 

34. 



Essay on the Nature and Im- 
mutability ofTi'^ith, 289. 

Essays and Observations, Black's, 
102. 

Essay on Warburton, 126. 
Essex, 104. 

Estimate of the Times (1757), by 

John Brown, xxiil. 
Etymologicon, 10. 
Eu<,'eniu8, 179, IS(L 
Euripides, 108. 
Evans, Evan, 34i 285. 
Evelina, 12L 

Evelyn, John, xxxiii, 14L 
Evergreen, The, 286. 
Every Man in his Humour, SKL 
Evidences of Christianity, 112, 
113. 

Examen, by Crousaz, 119. 
Excelente Balade ofCharitie, 277. 
Exjmrimcnts on Air, 102. 
Expostulation, Cowper's, 268. 

Fables Newly Invented, 26L 

Facts proving General Lee to be. 
Junius, 29. 

Fair Penitent, 200. 

Falconer, William, 238, 239. 

Fahe Delicacy, 209, 2LL 
j False Concord, 207. 
! Falstaff, 58i 119, 214. 

Familiar Epistles, 2M^ 

Farewell, The, 229. 

Farmer, Dr. Kichard (1735-1797) 

{ m 

I Farmer's Ingle, 290, 302. 
, Farquhar, 199, 200, 212.. 
I Fashion, Sir Novelty, 207. 

Fashionable Lovers, 210. 

Fatal Kiss, by T. Whalley, xxvii. 
I Fatal Sisters, 25 L 
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Faulkner, George, 20^ 

Fawke«, Frances (1720 1777), 
wrote the words of Incledon's 
famous song, The Brown Jug^ 
236. 

Fayette, Mnie. tie la, 156. 
Female Quixote y 174. 
Fenelon, 42, M. 
Kenn, Sir John, 276. 
Ferdinand Count Fathom^ 168, 
173. 118, 

Ferguson, Adam, life and works 

of, 150. 24L 
Fergusson, Robert, 286^ 2SS ; 

works of, 294-296, 303, 30i 
Ferrar, Nicholas, 124. 
Ferriar, Dr. John, ISL 
Festing, Gabrielle, 235* 
F^vre, I^, 136. 

Fielding, Henry, 2, 25, 64, 66, 
66, 100, 162 ; life and works of, 
163-170. 172. 174. 176. 177. 178. 
186. 187. 188. 189. 199. 201, 
203,213. 

Fin da XVIII^>^ Sidck, l&L 

Fingal, 273, 214, 

Fitzgerald, Edward, 48, 123, 261 

Fitzpatrick, General Richard, 224< 

Flaherty, Major, 2ia 

Flaxman, 243^ 281^ 

Fletcher, 200, 2?^ im 

Flowers of the Forest, 287. 

Flutter, Sir Fopling, 20L 

Follies of the Day, 220. 

Fool of Qimlittj, 193i 241. 

Foote, Samuel, 2, 199, 201 ; works 
of , 203, 2061 208, 210. 

Foppington, Lord, 207. 

Fortunes of Nigel , 197. 

Foundling^ 200. 

Fox, Charles, 13^ 83, 215. 



Fragments, Macpherson^s, 2Z5i 

Francis, Sir Philip, 7a, 80, 8L 

Frankenstein, 195. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 85, llfi. 

Frederick the (ireat, 53. 

Free Enquirjf into the Miractdous 

Powers. . . in C7uistian Church, 

LLL 

Frere, John Hookhani, 234-235, 
244. 

Friend of Humanity and the 

Knife-Grinder, 235. 
Frisk, Lady Betty, 204. 
Froissart, 32. 
Froude, J. A., xii, 56. 
Fuller, Thomas, 16^ 122. 
Fuseli, 173. 

Gainsborough, 311. 
Galen, 66. 
Game of Chess, 242. 
Gamester, 2SSim 

Garat, D. J. (1749-1833), 184. 
Gardener, 2r)(i. 

Garibaldi, Pascal Paoli con»pared 

with, 53. 
Garrick, David, 5. 7. 23. 201.202. 

203; play.s of, 207, 208, 210, 

217, 219. 229, 238. 207. 
Garrick, George, 2. 
Gay, John (d. 1732), 237, 236. 
General Collection of Voyages and 

Travels, 104. 
Gentle Shepherd, The, 287, 29L 
Gentleman's Magazine, The, 6j 

109. 114 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, 278. 
George L, 135. 

George II.. 45. 112, 124, 241. 259. 
George IIL, 27. 45. 62. 77. 112. 

m,232. 
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George IV. . 232. 

GeorgicSf Wartons translation, ■ 
2L 

Ghost, The, 229. 

Gibbon, Edwai-d, 2, 4, 13, 18, 23, ' 

30, 50, 00, 01, 04, lOT), 116, IIP. 

121. 133, 134, 135, 14Ji ; life and 

works of, 135-148, 2.30. 
Gifford, WilUam, 11.30. 141. 234. 

23^ See The Age of W ordsioorth . 
Gil Bias, 172, 112. 
Girdlestonc, T., 22 
Gladstone, Mr., L 
Glover Richard, 235, ^ 2m. 
God moves in a mysteHous Way, 

Godwin, Bishop, 154. 
Godwin, William, SB-ST. See The 

Age of Worflstcorth. 
Goethe, 26. 189. 2.37. 
Golden Ass, The, 153. 
Golden Treasury, The, 267. 
Goldfinch, The, Cowper's, 268. 
Goldoni, m 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 6, 8 ; life and 
works of, 19-26, 36, 30, 46, 59, 
67 ; as an historian, J 40. 1 70. 
1S2, ISl), 100. 20:i. 202 ; plays 
of, 210 212, 213, 214, 217, 225j 
poetical works of, 2.36-238, 250. 

27S, .m 

Gondibcrt, Davcnant's, 25L 
Good Man, The, mL 
Good Natured Man, Tfic, 23, 199, 

210, 211. 
Goody Tico Shoes, 197. 
Gosse, Mr., 18. 
Gotham, 229. 
Graham, J. 2SL 
Grainger, James, 230. 2iQ. 
Grand Cyrm, 154. 



Granger, James, 151. 

Grant, Sir Robert ( 1785- 1838),25JL 

(Jraves, Richard, 174. 

Gray, Thomas, 2, 18, 28 ; literary 
works of, 31 34. 37, 30, 46, 
54, 65, IM; Odes, 208^ 224, 
237, 244, 245, 246, 242 ; poems, 
248-255, 250. 271. 272. 279, 293, 
302. 

Greathcad, 2.35. 

Green Grow the Hashes, 298. 

Green, Matthew, 240. 

Green, T. H.. 95. 

(iregorie, Mr., 26« 

Grenville, George, 8L 

Grcnville Papers, 80. 

Grenville, Richard, SL 

Grenvillites and Junius, 78. 

Gresset, J. R. L. (1709-1777), 32, 

272. 
Greville, 4(L 

Grey, Zacliary (d. 1766), LLIL 
Grittin, F., 19, 

Grifiiths, Dr. Ralph (1720-1803), 
founder of Monthly Ikvicw, 22, 
173. 

Grimmelshausen, Hans Jacob 
Christoffel von (162,5-1676), 155. 

(J rose, Francis (1731-1791), 35. 

( J rote, George, 13. 

' Gunpowder Priestley,' 84, 

Guicciardini, 120. 

Gustavus HI. of Sweden, 23. 

Gustava Vasa, 193. 

Gwynn, Mrs. (the * Jessamy 
Bride '), 192. 

Ilahbie Simson, 303. 
Hailes, Lord, 8, 15L 
Hakluyt, m 
Hales, Prof. J. W., Ifi. 
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Halifax, MarqaLs of, 40, 82, 203. 

Hall, 12L 

Hal lam, Henry, 1^ 

Hallowe'en, 20S^ 303, 
Hallow Fair, 

Hall Stevenson, 179, 186i 23fi. 
Hame Content, 302, 30a. 
Haiiierton, Philip G., 103. 
Hamilton, William, of Uangour, 

286-287. 292. 
Hamilton, William, of Gilbert- 

fieia, 286, 303. 
Hamilton, Single-Speech, 70. 
Hnmlct, 52, 199, 200, 219. 
Hanbury-Williams, Sir Charles 

(d. 1759), m 
Hanmer, Sir Thomas, 14, 247. 
Hannibal, QL 

Hanway, Jonas (1712-1786), 2QI 
Hardcastle, Miss, 212. 
Hardcastle, Mr., 212. 
Hares, The, 290. 

Harin<;ton, or Harrington, James 

(161M677), IM. 
Hark, my Soul! it is tha Lord, 

264,m 
Harley, 193. 
HaiTington, 154. 
Hartley, David, 97, 9S. 
Harvey, l.'^fi. 
Hasted, Edwanl, 104, 
Hastings, Warren, 226, 259. 
Haunch of Venison, 24, 2.'^8. 
Havard, Billy, 2^ 
H:i\vkes>vortIi, Dr. John, 8, 27, 

104. 

Hawkins, Sir John, 56, 103. 
Hayley, William, 242, 
Hazlitt, WMlliam. 11, 25, 60, 71^ 
83, 163. 109. 173. 177, 186, 203. 

205. 207. 255. 271. 



Heame, Thomas (d. 1735), 1^ 
Hecuba, 108. 
Heine, 308. 
Helv^tius, 92, 289. 
HeleiwrCf or The Fortunate Shep- 
herdess, 29L 
Henri IV. of France, 185. 
Henry II., 150. 
Henry IV., 179. 200. 
Henry K., 2Qa 

Henry, by R. Cumberland, 190. 

Henley, Orator, 8. 

Henry, Robert, 150. 

Herd, David (d. 1810), ^ 

Herder, 223= 

Hermes, 1S9. 

Hermione, 170. 

Hertnit, The, 238. 

Hermsprong, 1^ 

Hervey, Lord, 38. 

Hervey, James, 12.5. 

Heroic Poem on the Life of our 

Blessed Lord, by Sam. Wesley, 

122. 

Heywoo<l, Eliza, 19L 
Hickes, Dr. George, 2iiL 
High Life, 202. 
High Life Below Stairs, 206. 
Hill, Dr. Birkbeck, xxxvii, 96. 
Histoire Comique de Francion, 
155. 

Historic Doubts on the Life and 
Reign oj Richard LI., 50. 

Historical and Critical Enquiry, 
152. 

Historical Register, 165. 
History, Gibbon's, 145. 
History, Somerville s, 148. 
History of America, VM. 
History of England^ Carte's, 128- 
122. 
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History of England from the Ac- 
cession of James L to that of 
the Brunswick LinCt 150. 

History of England^ Gibbon's, 
138. 

History of England ^ 15L 
History of England, Hume's, 96j 

130. 13L 

History of Englandy Smollett's, 

131, 132. m 

History of English Poetry , 29. 
History of English Romanticismt 
2aL 

Histoty of Great Britain during 
the Beign of Queen Anne, 
148. 

History of Greece, loO. 
History of Henry IT., 12^ 
History of his Own Times, 38a 
History of Ireland, 150. 
Histoi'y ofM iss Betsy Thoughtless, 

mL 

History of Philip of Macedon, 

ir>o. 

History of Quadrupeds, 103. 

History of the Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams, 1(>5. 168, 
169. 172. 

History of the Corruption of 

Christianity, 114. 
History of the Decline and Fall of 

the Roman Empire, 138, 140, 

145, 146. 

History of the Emperor Charles V., 
134. 

History of the Liberty of the Swiss, 
139. 

History of the Life of the late Mr. 

Jonathan Wild, lfi8. 
History of the Progress and Ter- 



mination of the Roman Re- 
public, 15Q. 
Ristwyof the Reign of Philip III. , 
148. 

History of the Rep u bl ic of Florence, 
139. 

History of Tom Jones, a Found- 
ling, 168-169, 177. 118. 

History of Sandford and Merton, 
198. 

History of Scotland during the 
Reigns of Maty and James VI., 
133. 

History of Scotland^ Robertson's, 
152, 

History of Mrs. Stanton, 25. 
Hoadly, Benjamin, 167. 
Hobbes, 92. 

Hogartli, 169, 207^ 213^ 229. 
Holcroft, Thomas, 60j life and 

work*! of, 60-61. 141. 219, gSL 
Holinshed, 127, 278. 
Holroyd, Lady Maria Josepha, 

141. 

Holy Fair, 298, 302, 303. 

Holy Thursday, 2^ 

Home, John, 202, 243. 247. 

Homer, 159, 169, 24^ 260, 273. 

Honeymoon, Tobiu's, 220^ 22L 

Hop Ganlcn, 256. 

H(q)€, Cowper's, ^8. 

Hood, Tom, 206, ^ 

Hook, Theodore, 203, 204, 206. 

Hookc, Nathaniel, 150. 

Hoole, John, 109. 

Horace, 44, 108. 260. 

Horace Walpole, a Memoir, 50. 

Horce Paulinw, 112. 113. 

Harw Sabbaticce, 125. 

Home, Bishop George, 90, 126. 

Hornc, John, 96. 5ecTooke,J. H. 
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Hortic Tooke identified with \ 

Jnnins, jO. 
Horsley, Samuel, 105^ 115^ 113. 
Jfow sweet L roamed f 2S£L 
I/ttdibrtis, 119. 
Hugo, Victor, L ai2. 
Hume, David, 2, 39, 49, 90, 91- 

92; life and works of, 93-97. 

113; works of, 130131. 132. 

133. 134. 13o, UP, Ul, 147, 

149, 158. 202. 2a3. m 
Hume, or Home, Joseph, 93. 
Humphrejf Clinker ^ 
Hunt, Leigh, 244, 2(57, l^KL 
Hunter, Dr. John, IML 
Hurd, Richard, 32, ;M. 1^ 255. 
Hutchins, John, 104. 
Hutchinson, 104. 
Hutton, James, 102. 
Huxley, Prof., QiL 

/ am Monarch of All L Surcct/y 

Identity of Junius ivith a Dis- 
tinguished Living Character f 

Idler, The, 8, IL 

Iliad, 153 ; Cowper's, 269. 

Illustrations of British History, 

lAL 

Illustrations of Sterne, 181. 
Imagination and Fancy, 244. 
Imlac, 12* 

In Menwriam, Tennyson's, 31 1. 
In yonder Grave a Druid lies, 
24L 

Independence, Churchill's, 229* 
Inquiri/ into the Human Mind 
on the Principles of Common ' 
Sense, 9L ! 
Inquiry into the Nature and \ 



Causes of the Wealth of Na- 
tions, 9Q. 

Inscription on Mrs, Brownrigg^s 
Cell, 23a. 

Introduction d Vhistoire de Dann^- 
march, 3^ 

Introduction to the French Lan- 
guage, 139. 

Introduction, Kobert^on's, 134* 

Ion, Talfourd's, 22L 

Ireland, William Henry, 221, 
214. 

Irene, 5, 7^ ML 
Iron Chest, 

Irving, Washington, 2L 

Is there for Honest Poverty, 301. 

'ML 

* Isaiah,' a new Translation, irith 

a Prclimiiutry Dissertation and 
Notes, 12L 
Italian Histonj, Guicciardini s, 
129. 

Italian, or Confessions of the Black 
Penitents, 195* 

* Jack Ketch/ alias Jack Wilkes, 

55. 

Jago, Richard, 24L 
James r_j 1 30. 
James III., 88* 
Jardine, Sir William, Q9. 
Jarvis, Elizabeth, 5* 
Jealous Wife, Colman's, 208. 
Jebb, Professor, 13* 
Jefferies, Richard, 33^ ^ 
Jeffrey, 83* 

Jenkins, Winifred, 176. 
Jenkinson (I^ord Liverpool), 234. 
Jenyns, Soame, 8. 
Jerrold, 2iM. 
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Jersey, Lord, 223. 

Jerusalem Delireredf 2ih 

JesH^ lover of my soul, 123, 259* 

Jesus shall reign wherever the 
sun, 252* 

J. Hookham Frere, 235- 

John B uncle, \90. 

John Gilpin, 268. 

Johnson, A. G., 80. 

Johnson, Michael, 3. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, life of, 
1-19, 23 ; acquaintance with 
GoUlsniith, 22 ; his epitaph on 
Goldsmith, 24 ; 28. 20. 3L 32, 
34i 3o« 30, 32 : and Lord Ches- 
t^rheld, 43, 45. 4fi ; 49, 52, 53, 
54, 55, 56, 5L58,60iG2j63, 
G4, 65, GC, S2, 89, 97j com- 
pared with Dr. Parr, 105. 106. 
109; witii Warburton, 120, 
121; 126, 142. 155, 158. 160. 
163. 171, 172, 174, 186. 192, 
198 ; his tragedy of Ireiie, 201, 
202 ; liis relations with Foote, 
206; 210, 212. 215; poetical 
works of, 224-226. 228 ; 229. 
236, 237, 240, 241, 242, 243, 
245. 251. 252, 25L *^ ; his 
contempt for Ossian, 274 ; 275, 
286. 300. 103. 

Johnstone, Charles, ISO. 

Jollij Beggars, 298, 303. 

Jonathan Wild, 168, m 

Jones, Mrs. Mary, 176. 

Jones, Sir William, 23, 100. 

Jortin, J., 126. 

Journal and Letters, Trench's, 

Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides 
with Samuel Johnson, LL.T),, 
56,232. 



Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, 
260. 

Journal, Wesley's, 123, 125. 
Journal of the Reig^i of King 

George ILL (1771-1783), iO. 
Journey from this World to the 

Next, 168i 229. 
Jowett, Benj., Master of Balliol, 

57, m 

Julius Caesar, 13L 312. 

Junius, Francis, 10, 77-84 ; ascer- 
tained to be Hugh Boyd, 70; 
compared [and identifed with] 
Lord Chester field, 7^', discovered 
in Governor Pownall, Lord 
Chatham, 79; Unmasked, re- 
vealing Edmund Gibbon, 79 ; 
Unmasked, revealing 2'hos. 
Paine, 20± 

J unius, by J. Wade, 29. 

Junius Letters, 78. 

Jusserand, M., WL 

Juvenal, 139, 224. 

Juvenilia, Blake's, 280. 

Kant, 95. 

Kean, Edmund, 208. 

Keats, 27L 278, ^ 296, 310. 

Kelly, Hugh, play of, 209, 210, 
214. 

Kemble, 22L 

Kenil worth, 197. 

Kenrick, W. (d. 1779), 20L 

Kent, 104. 

Kepler, 111. 

King, Dr. William, 8. 

King, Edward, lOL 

King Lear, 200, 303. 

Kingston, Duchess of, 205. 
1 Kipling, Rudyard, 238 
I Kh>pstock, 150. 
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Kni«;lit, Richard Payne, 233. 
Knox, Vicesimns, 35. 
Kotzebue, A. F. von (1761-1819), 

m 

KrauB, Professor, QL 
Kyrle, John {d. 1724), mL 

* Lady Betty Frisk,' 2itL 
La Fontaine, 268, 29L 302. 
Lake School, 33. 

L* Allegro, 250 ; metre to be com- 
pared with that of Blake's 

Dream, 

Lamb, Charies liL 30, 2^ 244, 

235. 
Lamarck, 243. 
I^ndor, 42, 25(L 
I^nghorne, John, 109« 241. 
Laiighome, William, 100. 
Langton, Bennet, 17. 
Laokoon, 69. 

Lapraik, John (1727 - 1807), 

Epistles to, 29L 303. 
La Rochefoucauld, 42, 44. 
Latimer, 132. 
Laud, l.m 

Launcelot Greaves, 174. 
Lawrence, Dr. French, 234. 
J^avender, Lord, 207. 
Law, William, 4, 12^ 

Lawyer' a Farewell to his Muse, 

Lazarillo de Toinnes, 154. 
Lecky, Mr., xxxvi, 1, 1.3, 80. 
Lee, Henry, 200, 214^ 21fi. 
Lee, Nat, 49. 
Lee, Sidney, 18L 
Le Ffevre, ISfi. 
Legend of Montrose, 178. 
Leibniz, 92. 
Leicestershire, 104. 



Leith Races, 294, 302, 30.3. 
Leland, Thomas, xx, 150. 
Lemnos, 255. 

Lennox or Lenox, Charlotte, 174. 
Leo X., 134. 
Leonidas, 239. 

Lermontoff, Mikhail (1814-1841), 
poet of the Caucasus, 296. 

Le Roman Anglais, lii2. 

Le Sage, 172, 177. 

Lessing, 69. 

Letter from Rome, 117. 

Letter from Xo Ho, 22. 

Letter to a Noble Lord, H, 74. 

Letter to the Right Rev. Dr. War- 
burton, Bishop of Gloucester, 
12L 

Letter to the Shei'iffs of Bristol, 7L 
Letters atid Diaries of Mme, 

D'Arblay, 62. 
Letters, ChesterReld's, 04. 
Letters, Gray's, 252. 
Letters of Junius, 78^ 80. 
Letters, Lady Mary Wortley 

Montagu's, 38. 
Letters on Chivahy and Romance, 

34, 

Letters on Infidelity, 1^ 

Letters on Junius, 19, 

Letters pi'oving the Duke of Port- 
land to be Junius, 80. 

Letters, Thomas Twining's, 64. 

Letters to atui from Dr. Johnson, 
Mrs. Tlirale's, 63. 

Letters to Burke, 84. 

Lcttres Pcrsanes, 22. 

Lettres Protnnciales, 136. 

Life and Adventures of John 
Daniel, 190. 

Life and Adventures of Peter Wil- 
l-ins, 190. 
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Life and Letters of Gray ^ 2M. 
Life and Opinions of Tristram 

Shatidy, Gent., 180, 18L 182, 

185, 186, 
Life^ Boswell's, 52. 
Life of CicerOy 254, 
Life of Coxdey, 15. 
Life of Dr. Burney^ 62. 
Life of Dryderif 15. 
Life of Guzman de A IfarachCy 154. 
Life of Sir John HatckinSy 56. 
Life of Johnson y xxvii, 57, IDS. 
Life of Lord H&rhert of Cherburyj 

ioritten by himself 50. 
Life of Lorenzo the Magnificent 

150. 

Life of Milton, 242. 
Life ofPamell, 25L 
Lije of Paul the S harper , 154. 
Life of Philip Skeltony 61. 
Life of Pope, 16. 
Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., 
56. 

I-'ifc of Young J 16* 

Light of Nature Pursued^ 98, 112. 

Lindsay, Lady Anne, ^8, 

Lmgard, Dr., 129. 

Linley, Eliza, 215. 

LinnceuSy 33. 

Lismahago, 176, 177. 

Literatura Runicay 25L 

Literary Club, 28. 

Little Lamb, who made thee, 283. 

Liverpool, Earl of, 234. 

Lives, Clarendon's, 14L 

Lives, Evelyn's, 14L 

Lives, Dr. Johnson's, 64. 

Lives of Plutarch, 100. 

Lives of the Poets, 14-15, 29. 

Lives of the Saints, 126. 

Livy, 133. 



Lloyd, Charles, 8, 81, 208. 
Lloyd, Robert, 225, 228, 236, 254, 
259. 

Lobo, Jeronimo (d. 1678), of Lis- 
bon, Jesuit missionary, 5. 
Lochleven, 293. 
Locke, 92^ ^ 162, 
Lockhart, 

Lodge, Edmund, 15L 
Lofty, 21L 

Logan, John, works of, 292-293. 

London, the gardener, xviii. 

London, 6, 224. 

Longinus, 109. 

Long Story, 250. 

Longsioord, Leland's, xx. 

Lord George Sackville proved to be 

Junitts, 19. 
Loti, Pierre, 112. 
Ijoudon, Mr., 89. 
Louis XVL, 

Lounger, The, 8, 193, 292. 
Lousiad, 23L 
Love for Love, 200. 
Love in Several Masques, 164. 
Lovemore, Garrick as, 20(). 
Loves of the Plants^ 235, 243, 244, 
280. 

Loves of the Triangles^, 235, 244. 
Lovibond, Edward, 24L 
Lowth, Robert, 106. 109 121. 
122. 

Lowe, Mr. R,, 227. 
Lycidas, 16. 
Lydgate, 32, 217. 
Lying Valet, 207. 
Lyra Elegantianim 260 
Lyric Odes, 232. 
Lysons, Daniel, IM 
Lyttelton, George, I^ord, the first 
or *good,' 129, ML 
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Lyttclton, T^ord, the second and 

• bad,' 80. 
Lytton, Lord, HV>^ 209. 
Lucretius, 100^ lOiL 
Luniley, Elizabeth (Mrs. Sterne), 

lis. 

Lu^iad of Camoens, 2iLL 



Macaulay, Lord, 2, 12, 13, 24, 42, 

50, 61, 62, 80, 82, 8^. 1.33, 

145, UO. 
Macaulay, Mrs. Catherine, 150. 
Macbeth, 20a 
Machiavelli, 43, 135. 
Mackenzie, Henry, 8, 193, 209 

(Scott dedicated Waverley to 

liim in 1814). 
Mackintosh, Sir James (1765- 

1832), 39. 
Mackintosh, I^rd, 84i 14L 
Macklin, Charles, 11)9, m, 212- 

213, 214, 
Macpherson, James, 34, 150. 151 ; 

works of, 22L 273 276. 
Macsycophant, Sir Pertinax, 213. 
Madox, Thomas, legal antiquary, 

128. 
M{ecenas, L 
Mwviad, TJie, 235. 
Maffei, Francesco (d. 1755), 1^ 
Mahon, Lord, 80, 83. 
Maintenon, Mme. de, 158. 
Maistre, Xavier de, 184. 
Maitland, Dr., 134. 
Malagrowther, Sir Mungo, 113^ 
Malaprop, Mrs., 176, 21fi. 
Mallarm^, St^phane, 190. 
MaUett, David (1705-1765), 128, 

25L 

Mallett, Paul Henn, 34. 



Malone, Eilmund (1741-1812), 14, 
34,22L 

MalonCy Boswell's, 14. 

Man in the Iron Mask, 18. 
j Man in the Moon, 154. 

Manners of the English People , 
Strutt's, 196. 

Manning, J. B.. 79. 
1 Mann, Sir Horace (d. 1786), 46. 
I Man of Feeling y 193. 

Man of Ross, 101. 

Man of the World, 213. 

Mansfield, Lord, 229. 

Mar, House of, 5L 
] Mariage de Figaro^ 220. 
I Marianne, 150. 

Marivaux, 49, 156, 166, 183. 

Markwick, 99. 

Marlborough, Duke of, 40. 

Marlborough, Duchess of, 40^ 128. 

Marlow, 212. 

Marmontel, 159, 189. 

Marnage d la Mode, 207. 

Marten, Henry, 235. 

Martin (his collection of Hymns), 
262. 

Martinus Scriblerus, 181, 236. 
Marvell, 232, 298. 
Mary M orison, 298. 
Mary Queen of Scots vindicated, 
152. 

Massinger, 181. 

Mason, William. 202, 208, 249, 254. 
Maurice, Thomas, 242. 
Mayor of Gan'att, 205. 
Medmenham, 236. 
Meikle, Alexander, 29L 
Melanchthon's tomb, 53, 54. 
Mimoires du Comte de Comminges, 
156x 

M&inoires, Grammont's, 42, 47. 
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Mhnoires sur Vancienne Cheva- 

leriCf 34. 
MemoirSy Cumberland's, 21£L 
Memoirs of a Cavalier^ 
Memoirs of Edward Gibbon, 141. 

142. 

Memorials and Letters^ liiL 
Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, 
104. 

Memoirs of Dr. Burney, 1S2. 
Memoirs of Great Britain and 

Ireland, lol. 
Memoirs of the Last Ten Years of 

the Reign of King George II., 

4& 

Memoirs, Mark Pattison's, 142. 
Memoirs of Miss Sydney Biddulph, 

extracted from her own J ournal, 

215. 

Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, lol. 
Memoirs of the Reign of George 

II. , 3a 

Memoirs of the Reign of George 

III. , 42. 

Memoir of Richard Nash, 33. 
Memoirs, by Thomas Holcroft, 
60. 

Memoirs of the Society of hisci'ip- 

tions of Paris, 138. 
Memorial de Saint HHhie, 52i 
Mendelssohn, 12L 
Mendici Supplicatio, 242. 
Merchant of Venice, 200. 
Mercier, 21S. 

Merry, Robert (1755 1798), 235. 
Men'y Wives of Windsor, 200. 
Messiah^ Pope's, 4. 
Meteorological Essays, 102. 
Mezeray, 135. 
Micawl>er, 179. 
Michelet, 145. 



Mickle, William Julius, 3L lOOj 

works of, 291-202. 302. 
Microcosm, The, 8, 234. 
Mieris, 26. 

Middleton, Conyers, 35; life and 

works of, 117-^118. '254. 
Milesian 2 ales, 153. 
Millar, 80. 

Miller, Hugh, 169, 263. 
Miller, Lady, 236. 
Millet, 08i 229. 
Mil man, 13. 

Milner, Dr. Joseph (1744-1797), 

22, 143. 

Milton, 15, 3L 36, 66 , 72, 83, 244i 
248. 251. 254. 205. 

Milton, sonnet by Thomas War- 
ton on, 255. 

Minim, Dick, 9. 

Mi?ior, The, 205. 

Minstrel, The, 280, 289, 290. 

Mirror, The, S. 

Miscellanies, 240. 

Miscellanies, Cliatterton's, 279. 

Miscellany, Dodsley's, 249. 

Miscellany, Ramsay's, 285. 

Mistakes of a Aight, 2LL 

Mitford, 99. 

Modern Patriot, 6S. 

Moli^re, 163, 212, 214, 303. 

Monasticon, 'ML 

Monboddo, 2. 

Monk, The, 195. 

Monody, Lyttelton's, 171. 

Monody on the Death of Pope, 254- 

Monologue on Garrick, 219. 

Montagu, Elizabeth (1720-1800), 

Monta;?u, Lady Mary Wortley, 
Letters of, 38, 46, 155. 164. 16^ 
222. Sec The Age of Pope. 

A 
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Mont^gut, xxxvii, 246^ 248. 
Montesquieu, 22, 32, 66. 88. 92, 

m 

Montjjomerie, Alex. (d. 1610?), 
* inventor ' of the 14-line Cherrie 
and Sine stanza, 303. 

Montj^oniery, Robert, 12a. 

Monthly Review, The, 22, 173. 
239- 

Moore, Edward (1712-1757), 8, 

200. 202. 217. 232. 267. 
Morant, Philip (1700-1770), 104- 
More, Hannah, Iflft- 
Morel, Leon, xxxvii, 286. 
Moreland, Henry, 193. 
Morgan, Thos. (d. 1743), 112. 
Morley, Mr. John, xxxvii, 19, 71. 
Morpeth, Lord, 234 
Moschus, 108. 
Moss, Thomas, 242. 
Morte (T Arthur, 153. 
Motley, 149. 

Mourning Bride, Congreve's, 200. 
Munimenia Antiqua, 104. 
Muratori, Ludovico Ant. (d. 

1750), 128. 
Murdoch, John, 207. 
Murphy, Arthur, 201 ; works of, 

2Q6-207, 214, 236. 
Muse in Livery, 240. 
Musical Museum, Johnson's, 300, 

Mutual Complaint of Plainstancs 

and Causey, 2Qfi. 
My own Life, Hutne's, 96, 97. 
Mysterious Mother, 49. 
Mysteries of Udolpho, 19jL 
My Wife's a winsome wee Thing, 

aoL 

Nabob, Foote's, 205. 



Naiads of the Fleet Ditch, 236. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 158. 273. 

Nash, *Beau,* Groldsmitk's bio- 
graphy of, 23- 

Nash, T. R. (1725-1811), 104, 155. 

Natural History and Antiquities 
ofSelborne, 99, lOL 

Naturalises Calendar, 100. 

Natural Theology, 112. 

Needless Alarm, 268. 

New Bath Guide, 175, 233. 

Newbery, John (1713-1767), ^ 
256. 

Newhall, L., 19. 

Newman, 122. 

New Morality, 235. 

New Testament, The, 1 14. 

Newton, Bishop Thomas, 126- 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 9L 98, LIL 

Newton, John, 262, 265- 

New Way to Fay Old Debts, 20Q. 

Nichols, John, 104- 

Nicolai, m 

Nicolson, William, 104. 

Niebelungenlied, 273. 

Night, Blake's, kM- 

Night, Chnrchill's, m 

Nightingale and the Glow-worm^ 

266. 267. 
Night Thoughts, 240. 
Nodes Carcerarioe, 108. 
Nodier, 82. 
Norfolk, 104. 
Nort/utmptonshire, 104. 
North BHton, The, H, 174, 229. 
North, Christopher, 1(>6. 
Northcote, James, 267. 
Northern Antiquities, 34. 
Northern Garland, 2S0. 
Norval, 203. 
Notes and Queries, 23^ 
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Nouvcllc HiloisCy 273. 
Nurse's Song, 2^ 

Obscunty and Oblivion, Odes to, 

208, 254. 
Observations in Vaiious Branches 

oj Natural Hist on/, 100. 
Observation on Man, his Frame, 

his Duty, and his Expectations, 

98. 

Observations on the Faery Queene, 

Observations on the Present State 

of the Nation , 70. 
Observer, The, 8. 
Oceana, IM. 

Ockley, Simon (1678-1720), 135. 
Ode on Saint CarUia's Day, ^6. 
Ode on the Superstitions of the 

Highlands, 
Odes, Collins's, 24L 
Odes, by Gray, 50, Go^ 
Odes, Mason's, 2(B. 
Ode to Apollo, 2(>K. 
Ode to Evening, 247. 
Ode to Paoli, 292. 
Ode to Pity, ML 
(Edipus Tyrannus, 242. 
0/a' the Airts, 3QQ. 
Ogleby, Loril, 2QL 
Oh ! for a closer walk tcith God, 

265. 

O'Keeffe, John, works of, 212-213, 

214. 

Old Ballads, 285. 

Old Ballads with some of Modern 

Date, 2fiL 
Old English Baron, Clara Keeve's, 

Oldini.von, John (1673-1742), 123. 
Old Mortality, IMi 



Old Plays, 240. 

Olney Hymns, 264. 

On a Distant Project of Eton 

College, 24<L 
On Adversity, 249. 
On Con versation, 16S. 
O'Neil, John, 2aL 
One kind kiss before tvc part, 

240- 

On Nothing, 168. 
On seeing a Butterfly in the Street, 
2t>(). 

On the Death of Mr. Richard 

West, 255. 
On the Dearth of Mr. Wcdpole^s 

Cut, 24iL 
On the Love of our Country, 84. 
Opei-a Omnia of Parr, 165. 
Opinions of Christian Writers of 

the first Three Centttrics con- 

ceniing the Person of Christ, 

Oracle, The, 235. 
Orators, The, Footers, 205. 
Orcades, 2.51. 
Organon, Gray's, 3L 
Orford, Earl of. Sec Horace Wal- 
\H)\e. 

Original Papers, 1«51. 
Origin and Progress of Writing, 
35. 

Origin of the Novel, 153. 
Orme, Robert, life and works of^ 
149. 

Ornithology, 103 
Oroonoko, Southern's, 200. 
Otphans, The, 260. 
Orrery, 15. 
Osborne, 6^ 157. 

Ossian, l^O-lT)!. See also Mao* 
pherson, 162^ 223. 
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Onsianic Poems, The, 213. 
Oswald, James (1715-1769), 9L 
Othello, 200i 2(M- 
O Trigger, Sir Lucius, m 
Otway, 200, m 

0(tr God, our Udjt in Ages Pastj 
•258. 

Oxford, Robert Lowth, Bishop of, 
12L 

0 Woi'ship the King, 253- 



J»aine, Thomas, 8ii life of. 85-87. 

115. 116. 118. 
Puiring Time Anticipated^ 267. 
Paley, William, life and works 

of* 112 114, im 
Pultock, Robert, liiQ. 
Pamela, 156* 15L 159, 165. 122, 
PantonUm^^ Rehearml, iilii. 
Papers of a Critic, 18. 
Pjvoli, Pascal (1725-1807), 53. 
Park, Mungo, 102. 
Parr, Samuel, Dr., L 6ii 80j life 

and works of, 105-106, 215. 
Parsons, William, the poetaster, 

235. 
Pascal, 136. 
Pasquin, 165. 
Passions, The, 247. 
Paston Letters, 276. 
Pattison, Mark, 125. 
Paid et Virginie, laiL 
Paul, Father, 13£L 
Paul, Jean (*.c., Richter), ISIL 
Pausanias, 32^ 
Pavilliard, M., 136. 
Paysan Parvenu, 166. 
Peel, Sir Robert, 83» 
Pelhams, The, 40. 
Pendennis, 169. 



Penicuik or Pennecuik, the name 
of two Scots dialect poets 
much admireil by Burns, Alex- 
ander P. (1652-n22), and his 
nephew, also Alexander (d. 
1730), 302. 

Pennant, Thomas, 99; life and 
works of, 1Q:M04. 

Penseroso, 250. 

Percy, Bishop, Dr. Thomas (1729- 
1811), 34. 35. 221.246, 273. 276, 
285, 302. 

Peregrine Pickle, 112. 

P^re la Chaise, Ua 

Persian Eclogues, 247, 24& 

Peti-arch, 242. 

Philip II. of Spain, 148. 

Philips, Ambrose (d. 1749), called 
' Pastoral Philips,' 2^ 24L 

Philosophical Essay on Hunuin 
Understanding, 94. 

Philosophical Inquiry into the Ori- 
gin of our Ideas on the Sublime 
and Beautiful, 69. 

Philosophic Wanderer, 23L 

Philosophic de D. Hume, 95. 

Philoctetes, 255, 256. 

Picart, Bernard, 117. 

Pickwick, Mr., 58. 

Pilkington, Matthew, 120. 

Pindar, Peter, 32, 56i ^ See 
Wolcot, John. 

Pindaric Odes, 250. 

Pinkerton, John, 104i 152, 

Piozzi, Mrs., 6j Anecdotes of, 56^ 
60 ; Mrs. Thralo becomes Mrs. 
P., 63. 

Piping down the valleys wild, 
283. 

Pitt, 63, 73, 74, 193, 233, 236, 
3QL 
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Pity the sorrows of a poor old 

niajif 242. 
PizarrOy Sheridan*s, 2JiL 
Plagiary, Sir Fretful, 2ML 
Plain Dealer, Wycherley's, 2iML 
Plato, 43, 66. 
Pliny, m. 
Plot, Dr., IfiQ. 
Plutarch, 18L 24L 
PoeniSy Blacklock's, 26L 
Poeim, Whitehead's, 223. 
PoeiiuH on Several Oceasions, 241, 

242. 256; Hamilton's, 287 : 

linice's, 292, 294. 
Poesie dii Nord, 27.3. 
P(}ety The, the Oyster, and the 

Sensitive Plant, 267. 
Poetic Interpretation of Nature, 

27.-). 

Poetic Sketches, Blake's, 
Poetical Woi'k^ of Robert Burns 

(* Kilmarnock*), 238. 
Poetical Discourses, 94. 
Poetry of The Anti-Jaeohin, 235. 
Polly Honeycombe, 208. 
Poplars, The, arc FelVd, 266, 208. 
Polymetis, Stance's, 31. 
Pomfret, John (1667-1702), 15. 
Poor Mailie, 298. 
Pope, 2,4^6,14,15,16,18,19, 

25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 34. 36. 40. 1 19, 

120, ITL 217i 222, 224, 225, 

226. 2.3G. 242. 244. 246, 2^. 

259. 266. 274. 278, 2S0, 2s^ 

288, .TO, 309. 
Porson, llicharil, life and works 

of, IPS- 109. IM. 
Porter, Elizal)eth, 5. 
Porter, Lucy, 12. 
Potter, Thomas, IM. 
Praed, 233, 2(10. 



Prelude, Wordsworth, 289. 
Prescott, 149. 

Price, Richard (1723-1791), 84. 
Priestley, Joseph (1733 1804), 84, 

98, 102; works of, LLL 
Primrose, Dr., 25, fil. 
Princesse de CUoes, 156. 
Prior, 6L 26a 

Probationary Odes for the Laure- 

ateship, 233. 
Progress, The, of Error, iffiS. 
Progress of Civil Society, 235. 
Progress of Man, 235. 
Progress of Poesy, 251. 252. 
Prophecy, Chatterton's, 278. 
Prophecy of Famine, 229. 
Protestant Variations, 136. 
Proook'd Husband, Vanl>ru«;h's 

(completed by Gibber), ^ 21fL 
Provoked Wife, Vanbrugh's, 20a 
Psalmanazar, George (d. 1763), 

the literary impostor, 274. 
Psahns of David, Smart's version, 

258. 

Public Advertiser and Junius, 

7L26a. 
Public Ledger, 22. 
Pulteney, 82. 
Puttenham, 32. 

Pye, Henry James, M ; life and 

works of, 223i224. 
Pythagorean, 85. 



Quarterly Review, 83. 

Queen Anne, 4, .37, P20. 164, IM 

<^ieen Charlotte, IM- 

Queenhoo Hall, imK 19L 

Queutin, Durmird, 194. 

Qnevedo, 154. 

Quesnay, 9Q» 
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lUWlais, 180. 181. IBfi. 
llabutin, IJu.s-^y, 
Racine, l}^ '212. 
Kadclitfe, Ann, lO.'S. 
Kalei;,'li, Prof., 9, 158, ISSL 
Ualiih, James (lU 17G2), 1^ 112. 
Itfuuhln; Thi\ 8, 9, 12, 22iL 
Kani ay, 276, 28i2, 286, 288, 303. 
lianisbcttliam, Mrs., 170. 
Kapin, Paul tie (1661-1725), 127^ 

P28. l5iL 
Rasselas, 12, 

Rasi>e, l{iuh>Ii»li Eric, IST, IflL 

linven, The^ 267. 

Kay, John, 100, IM, 

Bcceipt of Mothers Picture^ £G8. 

Recrititin/jf Officer, 200. 

Reed, Isaac (1742-1807). 14, 

Reeve, Clara (1729-1807), m 

liejlcctt'ons, Rurke's, 86. 

Ilejicctious on the French Revolu- 
tion, 72, 74. 

Regal and Ecelesiastieal Anti- 
quities of England ^ 151. 

Regicide, The, 171. 

Rehearsal, Foote's, 204, 219. 

Reid, Thomas (1710-1796), 

Rejected Addresses, 2;iS. 

Relapse, Vanbrugh's, 200, ^ 
216. 

Reliqnes of Ancient Poetry ^ 35, 
275, m 

Remarks on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, 126. 

Reminiscences, Fronde's, 5fi» 

Renan, 1 12. 

Rennie, itJL 

Reprisal ; <w*, 7<fr5 o/ 

England, 173. 
Retaiiation, 24, 23S, 
Retired Cat, The, 266. 



Retirement, The, 260. 

Reynolds, Frederic, 201. 211 ; 

works of, 212^223. 
Reynolds, Sir Joslma, 23^ 55^ His. 
Rhetoric, Blair's, m 
Rice, Ap, 205. 
Richard III., 200. 
Richard Samge, Life of, 6. 
Richardson, Samuel, U, 49, 125 : 

life and works of, 156 163. 16.5, 

170, 174, 176^ 178, 183, 184^ 

187. 189. 278. 
Rigbys. The, 
Rights of Man, 86. 
Rit%on, Joseph, 30,34. 285-236,302. 
Ri\ial Queens, Lee's, 200. 
Rivals, The, 176, 199, 215, 216, 

217. 
Rivarol, xxxi. 
River Lodon, 255. 
Rivington, 157. 
Road to Ruin, Holcroft's, 220- 
Rohhcrs, The, 2.35. 
Robert Burns, Angellier's, 310. 
Robertson, William, 92; works 

of, 132-135, 140, 147. 148. 152^ 

200. 

Robespierre, 86. 

Robinson Crusoe, 155. 159. 

Robin Hood Ballads, 280. 

Roche, J., 79. 

Rockingham, 70. 

Roderick Randon, 171^ 172, 177, 

na. 

Rolle, Lord, 233. 
Rolliad, The, 2.33 234. 
liolt, 2a6, 

Romance of the Forest, 1S5. 
Roman Father, 223. 
Romeo and Juliet, 200. 
Romney, 243, 2LL 
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Eosciad, The, 226, 227^ 232, 236- 
Roscoe, William, 1 50. lol. 
RoBe, Dr. William (1719-1786), i. 
Bose, They 266. 

Kosebery, Lord, on Burns, 301. 
Ross, Alexander, works of, 291, 

m 

Rossetti, D. G., 258, m 
Rousseau, 6^ 32, 53, 59, 73, ?)6, 

159, 184i 1«9, 197, 270, 273^ 

284. 285- 
Hovers, The, 235. 
Rowe, Nicholas, 14^ 200, 223. 
Rowlandson, xiv, oQ^ 230. 2iiL 
llowley Poems, 276, 213. 
Rowley, or Rowlie, Thomas, 276, 

278. 

Royal George, ^8. 
Rnddinuiii's Weekly MagazitiCt 
295. 

Rule a Wife and have a Wife, 

200. 
Ruskin, 31L 
Russell, Lortl John, 83. 
Russell, Thomas, 30, 246, 255, 

256. 

Russell, The House of, 74, 75, 
Ruth, Hood's, 284. 
Rynier, Thomas, 128. 
Ryse, The, of Peyncteyngeyn Kng- 
lande, 277. 

Saint-Clair, General, M. 
Saint Joseph, 282. 
Saint Patrick's Day, or the Schem- 
ing Lieutenant, 216. 
Saint Pierre, Bernardin de, 180. 
Saint Simon, 39, 46, 5L 
Hainte-Beuve, xxxvii, 42, 270. 
Sjiintshury, Professor, 192. 
Salmasius, 119. 



Salushury, Helen Lynch. See 

Mrs. Thrale. 
Salvator Rosa, 195. 
Sancho Panza, 57. 
Sandeau, Jules, 26. 
Sandwich, 229. 
Sardou, 213. 

Savage, Richard (d. 1743), 15, 16. 
Savile, George (Marquis of Hali- 
fax), 2Q3. 
Schiller, 235. 

School for Arrogance, 220. 
School for Scandal, 212, 210, 217, 
218. 

Scotia's darling Seat, 302. 

Scot's Mimcal Mnseitm, 2SiL 

Scots wha hae, 301. 

Scott, Thomas, 126. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 17. 37. 66. 160. 

162. 173. 182. 190. 190. 241. 

273. 270, 291, 302. 
Scottish Song, 286. 
Scottish Tragic Ballads, 285. 
Scribe, 213. 
ScriUeriad, The, 236. 
Scripture Dictionary, 126. 
Seasons, The, 310. 
Sebaldus, IHQ. 

Sedaine, Michel-J. (1719-1797), 

218. 
Sedley, 163. 

Seduction, Holcroft's, 22iL 
j Sclborne, 100. 

I Select Collections of English Songs, 

I Select Scottish Ballads, 285- 
Selkirk, Cowper's, 258, 268. 
I Selwyn. George (1719-1791). 40. 
! Sempill, or Semple, Robert, 28G, 
303. 

ScntimentalJourney, 22, 185, 236. 
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Serious Call, 1. 
Sermoiis by Mr. Yorick^ 126» 
SermonSy Johnson's, L2(L 
Seward, Anna (1747-1809), ^ 
243. 

Seven Champions of Christendom^ 

60, IM. 
Sevij,m($, Mme. de, 266. 
Shackleton, Miss, 76. 
Shackleton, Abraham, fiS« 
Shadwell, 112. 

Shakespeare, Ij 3, llj Johnson's 
edition, 1415. 17^ 19, Mi 66, 
72, 78, 100, lU), l.")0, 170, ISl, 
197, 202, 219, 220, 24i, 249. 
273. 274. 304. 2SiL 

She Stoops to Conqun't 23^ 2LL 

Slie laou'd and she wou^d noty 200. 

Sheffield, Lord, UL 

Slielburne, Lord, 80. 

Shelley, 3L 2IL 278, .304,310, 312. 

Shenstone, 32, 37, 48^ 302. See 
The Age o f Pope. 

Shepherd, The Ettrick (Hogg), 
293. 

Sheridan, Frances, 215. 
Slieridan, Richard Brinsley, 13, 

199. 200, 203, 210 ; plays of, 

214 219. 221. 312. 
Sheridan, Thomas, 215. 
Sherlock, Thomas (d. 1761), 112, 
Shipwrecky The, 23£L 
Shirley, 2(^ 
Siekn^s, 240. 
Sidney, Algernon, 32^ 84. 
Sidney, Sir Philip, 3iL 132. 
Silla- Grown, The, 290. 
Silva Critica, 108. 
Simplicissimns, 1 55. 
Simpson, William, 207. 
Six Poems by Mr. T. Gray, 250. 



Sir Charles Grandison, 161. 
Sir Courtly Nice, 200. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Skeat, Professor, 279. 
Skelton, Philip, fiL 
! Skinner, John, ^S. 
Slop, Dr., 155. 
Small, Mr., 292. 

Smart, Christopher, 8, 245; life 

and works of, 256 259. 
Smith, Adam, sen., SS. 
Smith, Adam, 2, 13, 66 ; life and 

works of, 88-93. 95, 97, 106, 133, 

135. 

Smith, Mr. Gold win, fiL 

Smith, Margaret, 88. 

Smith, Sydney, 13. 

Smith, Wm. James, 80, 83. 

Smollett, Elizabeth, 115. 

Smollett, Tobias, 8, 22, 26, 131- 
132, 168j life and works of, 
170-178, 187, 188, 189, 213, 2^ 
233. 239, 24a 

Socrates, 3- 

Soldier's Friend, The, 235. 
Soldiers Wife, The, 235. 
Somerset, 104. 

Somerville, Thomas, life and 

works, 148. 
Song to David, 256, 257^ 258, 259. 
I Songs of Experience, 284. 
Songs of In nocence, 280, ^2, 2J4. 
Song to jElla, 277. 
Sonnet vpon the Death of Richard 

West, 24S. 
Sonnets and Miscellaneous Poems, 

256. 

Sonnets, Shakespeare's, 18. 
Sorel, Charles, 155. 
Sortcs Walpolianw, 48. 
South, Robert, IGL 
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Southern, 2QQ. 
Southey, 120, 227^ 235, 2^ 
Spacious Firmament on Highy 
258. 

Spectator, The, 8, 12. 

Specimens of the Early English 
Poets, 234. 

Specimens of the Poetry of the 
Antient Welsh, 34. 

Speech on Conciliation with Amer- 
ica, 71. 

Speech on American Taxation, 71. 

Si)eed, John, l'27i 137. 

Spence, Joseph, 34, 4(1 

Spencer, Herbert, 243. 

Si>eneer, Lord, 13. 

Spenser, 37,246,251,278, 289, 21MI 

S[)inozn, 22. 

SjnritKal Quixote, 174. 

Spleeji, The, 240. 

Sports of the English People, lOfi. 

Spying, 293. 

Stanhope Letters, 4L 42, 43, IL 
Stanhope, Lady Hester, 299. 
Stanhope, Philip Domier, Earl of 

Chesterfield, life and works of, 

40-4(]. Sec also Chesterfield. 
Stanhope, Philip, illegitimate son 

of Lord Chesterfield, 4L 
Stanhope, Philip, godson of LonI 

Chesterfield, 41. 
Stapfer, Paul, xxxvii, 181. 
State Poems, 23^ 
Steele, 8, 200^ m 
Steen, Jan, 18fi. 
Steevens, George, 14^ 34i 224. 
Stendhal, LaiL 

Stephen, Leslie, xxxv, xxxvii, 17. 

57, 81, 125, m 
Stephen, Sir J. F., 117, 12IL 
Sterne, Laurence, 2, 22, 2fi ; his 



two volumes of Sermons, 12Q ; 

162i 168i 173^ 175i life and 

works of, 179-188, 189, 193,236, 

284. 302. 
Sterne, Lydia, 119. 
Sterne, Roger, 179. 
Stewart, Dugald, 93^ 92i 
Stewart, Sir James Denhani(1712- 

1780), 92. 
Stevenson, John Hall, 179^ 186. 

236- 

Stcvenson, R. L., xxxvi, 296. 

Stillingfteet, Benj., 100, 255. 

Stothard, 2aL 

Stow, 12L 

Stowell, Lord, 13. 

Strafford, 13L 

Strahan, William, 96. 1^ 

Stratford Jnhiloe, 54i ML 

Strawberry Hill, xv, 48, 50. 

Strutt, Joseph (1749-1802), 152, 

196. 197. 
Strype, 12L 
Student, Smart's, 256. 
Studies in Engliah Literature, 3L 
Stuart, James (1713-1788), xxxiv, 
34. 

Suard, J. a (1733 18.30), 13L 
Suckling, 163. 
Sugar Cane, The, 240. 
Swo<lenborg, 28L ^ 2S5. 
Swift, Dean, L 8i l^i IL l^i IR, 

32. 40. 64, 66, 82, 120. 165. 

168, 170, 187, 237, 252, 260, 2115. 
SymonSj J. C, 72. 

Table Talk, 26S. 

Tacitus, 114, 139. 

Taine, Hippolyte, 26, 103, WL 

Talc oj a Tub, 203. 

Tarn O'Shantn-, ML 
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Taming of the Shrew^ 220. 

Tannahill, 293. 

Tfutk, The, 268, 272, 280. 

Tasso, 109, 2iL 

Tate, Nalium (1652-1715), 

TaiUr, Tlie, L 

Taylor, Isaac, 113, 

Taylor, John, 80, li3. 

Taylor, Tom, 2LL 

Tra Table MM la hi/, ^ 281 

Tears of Music. 2i I . 

Tears of Old May Day, 24L 

Tears of Heotlandy 172. 

Teazle, La<ly, 

TelemachuSy ^ 

Tenwra, 273, 214 

TempeM, The, 200. 

Temple, Earl, 40, Mi Si- 
Temple, Lmly, 80. 

Temple, Sir William, 203. 

Tenein, Marquise tie, liifi. 

Teniers, 302^ 303, 3QL 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, 13, 33, 
251, 200, 272, 310. 

'Terence of England,' Cumber- 
land, 209. 

TextfC, Joseph, xxxvii, 161. 

Thackeray, 162, 164, 165, 168, 232, 
26a 

Thanks, my Lord, for your 

Venison, 238. 
Theobald, Lewis (d. 1744), U, 
Theory of Moral Sentiment, T/ie, 

89. 

Theory of Rain, 102. 
Theory of the Earth , 102. 
Therc^s nacluck about the hoose, 
292. 

Thesaurus, Hickes's, 25L 
Third Crusade, The, 138. 
Third Satire qf Jnvenal, 6. 



Thompson, Capt Edward (d. 

1786), 223. 
Thompson, William, 240, 2^ 
Thomson, James, 37, 49, 100, 162, 

171, 251, 271. 288, 289. 293. 302. 

308, aiiL 
Thomson : sa vie et ses (Euvres, 286. 
'JMioreau, xxx, 98. 
Thornton, Bonnell (1724-1768), 8^ 

109. 208. 22fi, 236, 2.-)(i, 21^ 
Thoughts on French Affairs, 74. 
'Thoughts on the Cause of the Pre- 
sent Discontents, 70, 
Thoughts on the Prospect of PecLce 

with a Regicide Directory, 74. 
Thrale, Mrs., 14, 16, 17^ M ; life 

of, 63, 232, 23iL 
Thring, 105. 
Thucydides, IM. 
Thurlow, 66. 
Tibbs, Beau, 22. 
Tickell, Richard, 234. 
Tierney, George, 235. 
Tiger, Tiger burning bright, 258, 

284. 

Tillemont, L. S<5bastien (d. 1698), 
139. 

Tillotson, John, 16L 
Times, The, 229. 

Tindal, Nicholas (1687-1774), UL 
128. 

Tiroeinimn, or a Review of Schools, 

260, 2££L 
To a Louse, 298. 
To a Mountain Daisy y 298. 
To a Mouse, 298. 
To Autumn, 3in. 
To Mary, 268, 269. 
To Mrs. Univin, 266. 
To Spring, 248. 
To William Simpson, 294. 
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Toad mid the Ephemeron^ 267. 
Tobacco Pipe, m 
Tobin, John, 201^ 220. 
Toland, Jolm (1670-1722), LLL 
Toll for the Brave ^ '266. 
Tolstoi, 69, 27L 210. 
Tom Jones, 108, 162. 
Tom Thumb, 212. 
Tom Thumb the Great, 165. 
Tommy Trip, 197. 
Tone, Theobald Wolfe, 6Q; works, 
61^62. 

Tooke, John Home, M ; works 
of, 106-107. 

Tooke, William, 106. 

Toplady, A. M. (1740-1778), 259. 

Torfaeus, 25L 

Toup, Jonathan, 109. 

Tour til Corsica, M. 

2'our in Ireland, 103. 

Tour in Scotland, 10.'^-' 

Tour in Wales, 103. 

Tour to the Hebrides, LL 

Tovey, Mr. , 253. 

Townley, James, 2gL 2ffL 

Town and Country Magazine, 277. 

Tracts in Controversy ivith Dr. 
PrieMley, 

Traitis des c&rimonies religicuses 
de toutes les nations, 117. 

Translation of the Elegies of 
Tibullus, *2ML 

Traveller, T/ie, 23, 230, 237, 238. 

Travels and Adventures of Wil- 
liam Bingf eld, Esq. , 190. 

Travels, Arthur Young's, 102- lO.'^. 

Travels, Mungo Park's, 102. 

2 ravels through France and Italy, 
175. 

Travels to Discover the Sources of 
the Nile (1790), 102. 



Travis, George, 144. 
Treatise of Human Nature, 94, 
130. 

Trelawny, Edward John (1792- 

1881), aiL 
Trench, Archbishop, 63. 
Trench, Melesina, works of, 63-64. 
Trial of the Witnesses, 112. 
Trip to Calais, 205. 
Trip to Scarborough, 216. 
Tristram Shandy, 126, 113. 
THumphs of Music, 242. 
'Triumphs of Temper, 242. 
Iruth, Cowi>er's, 268. 
Try(m, Thomas (1634-1703), 85. 
Tucker, Abraham, 98^ 112. 
Tullochgorum, ^8. 
Turgot, 92, 213. 
Turk's Hea<l Tavern, 13. 
Turner, 281, 302, 303, 3LL 
Twa Dogs, 298, 302, 308. 
Twining, Thomas, 60 ; life of, 64- 

Tyrawly, 4L 

Tyrwhitt, Thomas (1730-1786), 

28, 34i229. 
Tytler, William, 152. 

Universal Beauty, 241, 243. 
Universal Histories, 151. 
Universal Vintor, 8. 
Unwin, Mrs. Mary (1724-1796), 

261, 2()2, 205, t.09, 270. 
Unwin, Rev. Morley (d. 1767), 

261, 264, 266. 
Upton, John (d. 1760), 110. 
Ur wick's Collection, 123. 

Valediction, Cowper's, LL 
Vanbrugh, 199, 200,203,208,214. 
216, 218. 
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Vanitas Vanitatnniy 12. 

Van it 1/ Fair^ 104. 

Vanity of Human Wishes^ The^ 

7, 225. 
Vathek, Beckford'.s, ISfi. 
Vauban, 112. 

Vaufjhan, Thomas (1622-1666), 

m 

Venice Preserved, 200. 22L 

Vernon, Admiral, 171. 

Vert Verf, 212. 

Verville, Bi^roalde de, ISl. 

Vie/tr of Wakejield, 23, 25, 26, 

189, 212. 
Vida, 242. 

Vie (Vnn Paysnn, 73. 
VUlage Politicft, by Will Chip, IPS. 
Villeliardouin, 32» 
Vindication of Natural Society, 
fi9. 

VindicifP Gallica', M. 

Vir<^I, Warton's edition of, 27. 

100, 108, 119. 289. 
VinjininSy Knowle.s'.s, 221. 
Visions of Fancy, 241. 
Visitor, The, 8. 

Voltaire, L 2, 12; (Joldsmith's 
l>io«?rapIiy of , 23, 25, 2>i 42, 48, 
53, 16 ; Adam Smith '.s vinit to, 
90; 92. Ill, 128, 147. 162. 184. 

190. 193. 2^ 
Vortigern, Ireland's, 221. 
Vossiua, Isaac, 120, 147. 
Voyage round tfie World, or Rare 

Adventiu'cs of Dun Kainophilns 

from his Cradle to his Fifteenth 

Year, 181. 
Voyage to Abyssinia, 5. 
Voyages imaginaires, LL 
Voyages of Diaeomry in the 

Southern Hemisphere, 104. 



Wad man, Widow, 185. 
Wakefield, Gilbert, 82j works of, 

107108. 
Walker, m. 
Wallace, A. Kussel, 98. 
Waller, 235. 

Walmesley, Gilbert (d. 1751), 15. 

Walpole, Horace, ix, 2, 8, 9, 18, 
22, 34, 3L 38, .39, 45 ; life and 
works of, 46 51, 54, 56, 82, 84, 

123, 129, 148, 1G3. IMi 195. 212, 
2.30. 230. 24(), 240, 2r)0, 2IL 

Walpole, Sir Kol>ert, 46, iliS. 

Walton, Izaak, 98. 

Wanderer, The, 

Warburton, 14. 35, 105. IM ; life 

and works of, 118-121, 139, 

181, 182, 229. 
W^ard, E. M., 2L 
Warner, Ferdinand, 152. 
Warton, Joseph, S; life and works 

of, 27-28, 36, 105, 246, 25L 254, 

255,256. 
Warton, Thomas, 2; lifeand works 

of, 2S-31. 36, 105, 223, 244, 246, 

251, 253, 254, 255, 256. 
Wa.shin^t<m, George, 301. 
Waterton, Charles (1782-1865), 

99. 

Watson, Bishop, 107. 116. 118, 
14.3. 

Watts, Dr. Isaac, 15, 25S. 
Watts, Thomas, xx.xi. 
Watson, Robert, works of, 148. 
Way of the World, 212. 
Way to Keep Him, 
Webster, John, 284. 
Webster, Noah, xxix. 
Wellington, Duke of, 19, 124, 125. 
Wenham, Jane (reputed witch), 

im 
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Werther, 150. 

Wesley, Charles, works of, 123- 
126. 

Wesley, John, ID ; works of, 123- 

126, 193. 199, 21D. 
Wesley, John, jun., 122. 
Wesley, Samuel, 122. 
West, Richard, 254, 2ofL 
Western, Squire, 173. 
West Indian, The, 21Q, 
Westmorland^ IIM. 
Whalley, Peter (1722-1791), IQL 
Wlialley, Thomas, xxvii. 
What can a Young Lassie do wC 

an Aiild Man, 200. 
What ails this Heart of Mine, 

200. 
Whateley, 113. 
Wheel of Fortune t 210. 
Whether on Ida's shady Brow, 

Whewell, 120. 
Whij^s, Junius and the, IS. 
Whiston, William, 25. 
WhiteHeld, George (1714-1770), 

the preacher, 166, 205. 
White, Gilbert, life and works 

of, 98-102. 
Wliitehead, Paul (1710-1744), 223. 
Whitehead, William, 30, 223, 

224, 232. 
Whitman, Walt, 271. 
Whitney, Thomas Dwight, xxix. 
Whittaker, John (1735-1808), 152. 
Wieland, 189. 
Wilberforce, 236, 2ia 
Wild Oats, 213. 

Wilkes, John, 52, 53, 55, 57, 
70, 80. 81, m 174. 179, 220. 

Wilkie, William, 240, ^-41, 267, 
303, m 



Wilkinson, Tate, 205. 
Wilkites, Junius and the, 18. 
Windham, William, 13, VL 
Williams, Gilly, 40. 
Willie brew'd a Peck of Mailt, 
i 300. 

Willie was a Wanton Wag, 286. 

Willugh»>y, Francis, 100, 103. 

Winslade, sonnet, 255. 
I Wilson, of Kilmarnock, 298. 
; Wolcot, Dr. John, life and works 
j of, 231-232. 

Wolf and Shepherds, 200. 

Wonder, Centlivre*s, 200. 

Wootl, J. G., IKL 

Wowl, Robert, his Palmyra, 

xxxiv, 34. 
Wod'd and Married and u\ 291. 
Woodfall, George (1767-1844), 7L 

m 

Woodfall, Henry Sampson, 77. 
Woolston, Thomas (1669-1731), 
111. 112, 118. 
1 Worcestershire, 104, 
I Wordsworth, 33, 37, 42, 56, 98, 
i 256. 270, 271. 274, 281, 287. 288. 
289. 303, 308, 310, 311. 
World, The, 8, 11 ; Ed. Moore, 

editor of, 202, 24L 
Womiius, Olaus (Ole Worm), 251. 
Wycherley, 200, 218. 
Wroughton, manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre, 22Q, 

Xenophon, 3. 

Yalden, Thomas (1670-1736), 15. 
Yardley Oak, 258, 268, 269. 
Yarroxc Unvisited, 287. 
Ye Banks and Braes of Bonnie 
Doon, 300. 
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Yoricky Sermons by Mr, , \2&. 
Young J Johnson's Life ofy IB. 
Young, Arthur, 103^ 24a 
Young, Edward {d. 1765), 
Young, WilUaui, m 



Younger, John, 312. 

Zoology^ Pennant's, 103. 
Zoonomiay QS* 
Zwicker, 114. 



CHISWICK press: CHARLES WHITTINGHAM AND CO. 
TOOKS COURT, CHANCERY LANE, LONLWN. 



HANDBOOKS 

or 

E^^GLlSll LITERxlTURE. 

Edited by Pbofessoe Hales. 

"The admirable aeries of handbooks edited by Professor Hales is rapidly 
takinpr shape as one of the best Inst r tries of our literature at the disposal 
of the studeot." — Manchester Guardian, 

Crown 8t», 3a each, 

THE AGE OF CHAUCER. By P. J. 8nell» M.A, wltb an Intio- 
duetion by Professor Hale& 

THE AGE OF SHAKESPEABB. By Thokas Seocombb and J. W. 
Allen. 

THE AGE OP MILTON (1632-1660). By the Ber. J. H. R MA8TBB* 
MAX, M.A. With an Introductioii, etc, by J. Bass MvLUNOEBt 
M. A. Second Edition. 

THE AGE OF DRYBEN (1660-1700). By Richard Gabnstt, G.B., 
IX.D. Thiid Edition. 

THE AGE OF POPE (1700-1748). By John Bbnhis. Fourth Edition. 

THE AGE OF JOHNSON (1748 1798). By Thomas Seooombb. 

THE AGE OF WORDSWOKTH (1798-1832). By Professor C. H. 
Hbrford, LittD. Fourth Edition. 

THE AGE OF TEJs ^JYSON (1830-1870). By Professor Hugu Walker, 
M.A. Third Edition. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
THE AGE OF MILTON. 

**An excellent sketch. . . . Mr. Mastemian soems to write from liis 
own knowledge ; his judgments are sound and his style is agreeable." — 
TimeB, 

" A very readable and serviceable manual of English literature during 

the central ymrs of tlie seventeenth cenUiry.** —Glasgow IJcrald. 

A very excellent little text-book full of concise and well-digested 
learning." — Fall Mall Gazette. 

" This seholarly and suggestive manual. "—^peajfeer. 

"Mr. Masterman has written a book which combines the jneciseness 
of a text-book with the fulness of thought of a monograplL indeed, this 
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eonipaet little work will be studied with as much earnestness by the 
stooent as it will be read with ]>h'.isiire by the lover of belles lettres. . • . 
Wc lay down the book delighted with what we have lead."— .gtrwwijfawa 

Ddilij Gnzettt. 

' ' A work which reflects the utmost credit on its author . . . luminous 
and at the same time impartiaL" — Westminster Review* 

"This excellent epitome . . . very happily indicates the golden aftai^ 
glow of the ElizabetJian son." — Daily Chrwucle. 

THE AGE OF DRYDEN. 

' Within fhc limits of his space Dr. Garnett ^nrvcys the several de- 
partiiients of litcnitiire in this j>eriod with singular comprehensiveness, 
broad syiapatliy, and line critical sagacity. . . . We have no L;rea,t love 
for handbooks of literature, but perhaps they are a necessity of an age of 
examinations and university extensions. If so, it is as well that tlie task 
of writing them should be intrusted to such competent hands and judicious 
pens as those of Dr. Garnett." — Times. 

The series which Professor HaJes is editing, and of which this is the 
second volume, aims at l>eing that very difficult and important sometihiniif 
between the text-l>f)ok for schools and the ^n'acefully allasive literary essay. 
Dr. Garnett has done his uai t of the >vorK admirably. Most readable is 
his book^ written with a nne sense of proportion, ami containing uian y 
icdependent judgments, yet even« so far as minor names and dates and 
facts are concerned, complete enough for all save a searcher after 
miuutise. ' * — Bookma n. 

« Though planned on the scale of the manual, this book is actually the 
first attempt worth naming to <rrasp in one separate review the literatme 
of the last forty years of the seventeenth century, a time which, as Dr. 
(rarnett well says, 'with all its defects, had a faculty for protlucing mas- 
terpieces.' Dr. Garnett 's name is a warrant for his acquaintance not only 
with the masterpieces but with much besides, and with more than all 
that need be named in the kind of survey he undertakes.'*— JIfaiieAevfer 
Gnardian. 

"It is an ahly-written and interesting sketch of the literary history of 
its period, which reviews the literature of the time so as to niuke the 
acaaemic tradition of the subject so interesting that readers of the book 
yhXL he stimulated to read in the originals for themselves, "—^oo^snum. 

THE AGE OF POPE. 

"A 'handbook' is scarcely a fair description of so readable and com- 
panionable a volume, which aims not only at giving accurate information, 
but at directing the reader's steps Hhrougn a country exhaustless in 
variety and interest.' " — Spectator, 

"The biographical portion of Mr. Dennis's book is really admirable. 
The accuracy of the details and the knowledge exhibited by the author 
of the social and political life of the period show how thoroughly he has 
mastered his subject. " — Westniimter licview. 

**This, the lirst of a new series of literary handbooks, augurs well for 
its successors. Mr. Dennis writes freely and simply, and with a thorough 
knowledge of the period with which he deals, and goes straijlit tn the 
point without revelling in circunianihient fancies. The result of tiiis is 
that in 2o0 pages of good print we have as concise a history of Queen 
Anne literature as we could wish." — Cambridge Review. 

'* An excellent little vfdunie." — Athenwum. 

' 'A new series of handbooks of English literature under the general direo- 
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tion of Professor Hales cauuol but [iroinise well, and it iKjrforiuH very well 
indeerl in its first volume, ' Tlir .\<^t) of I'oikj.'" — Mamhcsfrr Gioirdinn. 

*' A very attractive first in.<iLaimeutof aseries edited by Professor Hales, 
'which it is hoped will be of service to students who love literature for its 
ow n sake, instead of regaiding it merely as a branch of knowledge re- 
quired by examiners,' a hope which w ell d eservcfii to be fulfilled if the 
succeeding volumes are e<inal in merit to the present." Times. 



" We can hardly imagine a critical and biographical handbook of the 
period better 6xeented.<-ZV. Bayne mthe** Literary WoM.** 



"Tbe uniform excellence of Mr. Seccombe's manual affords ecaroely 
any opening for detailed criticism. Little can be said, except that every- 
thing is just as it ou«;ht to be : the anangeuient ]ierfect, the length of 
notices justly proportioned, the literary jud^^ments sound and illumin- 
ating : wbile tbe mam purpose of conveying infomiatioii is kept so 
steadUy in view that while the book iswoitbyoi a place in the libnuy, the 
student could desire no better liook for an examination. Mr. Seccombe's 
powers are clearly in excess of the measure re<}uisite for his present task ; 
and when the need of an introduction allows him to rise to a general view, 
or he permits himself to expatiate, as in the case of a favourite ftnthor like 
Burke, he writes not only aUy, but finely."— Db. Gabnett in the 

Jiookmaii. 

No mere catalogues of names and dates and tedious lists of nonentities 
and stiliborn books does he give. When be deals with a writes" be tells 

vou enough to enable yon to understand his general characteristics and 
iiis main relations to his contemporaries and to those who came before, 
and to those who came after him. . . . He is rarely prolix, and writes 
pleasantly and with excellent judgment and taste.**— Journal qfEdueO' 



Mr. Seocombe, who is best known as a learned and indnstrions con- 
tributor to the * Dictionary of National Biography,' has treated his 
period con amorc. . . . We cannot refrain from calling attention to the 
admirable passages on Johnson himself and on Boswell, where the in- 
terests of noveltv and tmth have been made to. go hand in band, to tbe 
altogether eiesuent chapter on tlielenr ffreatnoyelists, where exactly the 
right thinw? are said, and to the very condensed exposition of all the views 
that have been held on the vexed question of the identity of Junius, which 
Mr. Seccombe does not consider to be yet settled. . . . Mr. Seccombe's 
extremely human way of regarding Utoratnie teds speolal dhann to bis 
book. " — Ma nch ester G un rd in n . 

" One cannot but be struck by the alertness of his observations and tlie 
suihciency of his knowledge. ... To the very end of the volume the 
author preserves bis freshness, and his attention to detail never fla^ 
The young student could not read a better book to get a comprehensive 
and yet detailed account of literary histoiy of the latter half of the 



■ ^*Mr. Seocombe b«i snpphed an admirable volume to an excellent 

series. His biograpliies are models of condensation and accuracy, and 
his book may be read with pleasure and studied with advantage."— .^Totef 

and Queries, 

He has knowledge, he is eminently careful, and, beat of all in a 
handbook maker of tlis kind, he is jndieiaL . . . Brielly» we have here 
a thorough, almost encyclopaedic review of a great literary period — stimu- 
lating to the younger student, and to his elder refreshing hy its peioep* 



THE AGB OP JOHNSON. 
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THE AGE OF WORDSWORTH. 

" It it au admirable little work all the way through and one which the 
tipokt stadents of the period mavread with interestand profit. ** — ChuMrduuL 

" A full index and a cliiwiOio;^cal table add value to the book, whieh - 
is bf»th liandy and accurate as a text-l>ook and rea<lal>lo as a contribution 
to the literature of criticism. Mr. Herford lias tliruwii light on his i)eriod 
by considering mainly its relation to ' the far-reaching and many-sided 
levival i>f imaginative )>ower commonly known as Romanticism,' and hb 
work is not onlv informing; hut susrKestivo. " — Manchester Guardian. 

" It is an eminently stiniulatinj^ and j)enetrative ]»iece of work, and 
its style tliroughout is a model of vigorous and incisive English."— * 
EdueaHonal Banew. 

" The introductory essay on Romanticism in our literature is an ad- 
mirable piece of work, full of suggestive thon<;ht, but Professor Herfonl 
is at Ms best — and a very line l^t it is — in his brief summaries of the 
tiyes and woiks of individnal writen. His Cobbett, his Lamb, and others 
tliat might be instanced, are veritable gems of biographical and critical 
compression presented with true literary finish." — Literartj World. 

" The growth of the new impulse of Uonianticisni, an<l tlie manner in 
.which it asserted itself in ima^mative literature at llie dawn of the present 
century, is admirably traced in a book which ia remarkable for freshness 
and distinction of style, })1iilosophic <^rasp of first principles, and critical 
insight. . . . When we add that the l>ook is also conspicuous for delicacy 
of literary aupreciatiou and ripe judgment, both of men and movements, 
we have eaia enough to show that we consider ite daims are nnnsnal." — 

Spcalvcr. 

'* Tlie desiderate«l text-book of the period 1798 to IH.'iO A.D. is no longer 
to seek. More than that, it has been Avritten by the one Englishman 
most competent to deal with it. Whatever Professor Herford does he 
does well ; but he has given ns nothing at once so good and so helpfol as 
this hook."- -Uii ire rsiti/ Correspondent. 

"He has enriched his work with much that is valuable in the rii>est 
literary judgments of Continental critics, and he has enlar^d the limits 
of eriticutm by ori|dnal oheeiratihms of hie own, by comparisons, and by 
contrasts, as remarkable for thdr novelty as for the justice of their ap- 
pfaisements."— ifomtR^ PobL 

THE AGE OP TENNYSON. 

A capital little handbook <rf modem English HteratnM."— SVmet. 
*' An instmctive and readable manual ... an admirable fiist text- 
book on the subject." — Scotsman. 
*' A good book for intellectual readers." — Biiiningliam Daily Giizette, 
" Professor Walker has done his allotted task witii aliigiilar skill, won- 
derful judiciousness, critical insight, adequate knowledge and^ mastety 
of facts, keen discernment of qualities and effectiveness of grouping. . . . 
We have read no review of the whole of the Tennysonian age so genuinely 
fresh in matter, method, style, critical canons, and selectedness of phrase* 
As a small book on a great snbjeot, it is a special ixeMvm,'*^Edueaiiimat 
Nens\ 

** It is altogether ditticult to imagine how, within the space at disposal, 
a better work could have been produced. Its continuity is no less notice- 
able than its nnity^, and its proportion and perspednva are well-nigh 
perfect." — Methodist Times. 

" So convenient and so accurate a maYeiy.**^Bookmtm, 
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